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PROLOGUE 


THE REVEREND FATHER 
ADONE DONI 


NY NY ry 4 . 93 . 9 Y ‘ Q x ) 
Ta yap guvotxa, cai ta nOtxa, aAAG Kat Ta waOnpatixa, Kal 
A ’ ’ a 4 ~ ~ B 
Tous eyKuKALous AOYous, KaL Tepl TeXvwV, TWaTay etyev 
eutretpiav,— Diogenes Laértius, LX, 37.1 


WAS spending the Spring at Sienna. 
Occupied all day long with meticu- 
lous researches among the city 
archives, I used after supper to take 
y} an evening walk along the wild road 
leading to Monte Oliveto, where I would en-. 
counter in the twilight huge white oxen under 
ponderous yokes dragging a rustic wain with wheels 
of solid timber—all unchanged since the times of 
old Evander. The church bells knelled the peace- 
ful ending of the day, while the purple shades of 





1 For of physical and ethical science, no less than of mathe- 
matics and the common round of learning, as well as concerning 
arts, he possessed full knowledge and experience,” 
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night descended sadly and majestically on the low 
chain of neighbouring hills. The black squadrons 
of the rooks had already sought their nests about 
the city walls, but relieved against the opalescent 
sky a single sparrow-hawk still hung floating with 
motionless wings above a solitary ilex tree. 

1 moved forward to confront the silence and 
solitude and the mild terrors that lowered before 
me in the growing dusk. The tide of darkness 
rose by imperceptible degrees and drowned the land- 
scape. The infinite of starry eyes winked in the 
sky, while in the gloom below the fireflies spangled 
the bushes with their trembling love-lights. 

These living sparks cover all the Roman Cam- 
pagna and the plains of Umbria and Tuscany, on 
May nights. I had watched them in former days 
on the Appian Way, round the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella—their playground for two thousand years ; 
now I found them dancing the selfsame dance in 
the land of St. Catherine and of Pia de’ Tolomei, 
at the gates of Sienna, that most melancholy and 
most fascinating of cities. All along my path they 
quivered in the bents and brushwood, chasing one 
another, and ever and anon, at the call of desire, 
tracing above the roadway the fiery arch of their 
darting flight. 

On the white ribbon of the road, in these clear 
Spring nights, the only person I used to encounter 
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was the Reverend Father Adone Doni, who at 
thé time was, like myself, working in the old 
Academy deg Intronat. 1 had taken an instant 
liking for the Cordelier in question, a man who, 
grown grey in study, still preserved the cheerful, 
facile humour of a simple, unlettered countryman. 
He was very willing to converse; and I greatly 
relished his bland speech, his cultivated yet artless 
way of thought, his look of old Silenus purged at 
the baptismal font, the play of his passions at once 
keen and refined, the strange, alluring personality 
that informed the whole man. Assiduous at the 
library, he was also a frequent visitor to the market- 
place, halting for choice in front of the peasant girls 
who sell oranges, and listening to their unconven- 
tional remarks. He was learning, he would say, 
from their lips the true Lingua Toscana. 

All I knew of his past life, about which he never 
spoke, was that he was born at Viterbo, of a noble 
but miserably impoverished family, that he had 
studied the humanities and theology at Rome, as 
a young man had joined the Franciscans of «Assisi, 
where he worked at the Archives, and had had 
difficulties on questions of faith with his ecclesias- 
tical superiors. Indeed I thought I noticed myself 
a tendency in the Father towards peculiar views. 
He was a man of religion and a man of science, 
but not without certain eccentricities under either 
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aspect. He believed in God on the evidence of 
Holy Scripture and in accordance with the teachings 
of the Church, and laughed at those simple philo- 
sophers who believed in Him on their own account, 
without being under any obligation to do so. So 
far he was well within the bounds of orthodoxy ; 
it was in connection with the Devil that he professed 
peculiar opinions. He held the Devil to be wicked, 
but not absolutely wicked, and considered that the 
fiend’s innate imperfection must always bar him 
from attaining to the perfection of evil. He believed 
he discerned some symptoms of goodness in the 
obscure manifestations of Satan’s activity, and 
without venturing to put it in so many words, 
augured from these the final redemption of the 
pensive Archangel after the consummation of the 
ages. 

These little eccentricities of thought and tempera- 
ment, which had separated him from the rest of the 
world and thrown him back upon a solitary existence, 
afforded me amusement. He had wits enough ; 
all he lacked was common sense and appreciation of 
ordinary everyday things. His life was divided 
between phantoms of the past and dreams of the 
future ; the actual present was utterly foreign to 
his notions. For his political ideas, these came 
simultaneously from antique Santa Maria degli 
Angeli and the revolutionary secret societies of 
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Longony and were a combination of Christian and 
socialist. But he was no fanatic ; his contempt for 
human reason was too complete for him to attach 
great importance to his own share init. The govern- 
ment of states appeared to him in the light of a 
huge practical joke, at which he would laugh quietly 
and composedly, as a man of taste should. Judges, 
civil and criminal, caused him surprise, while he 
looked on the military classes in a spirit of philo- 
sophical toleration. 

I was not long in discovering some flagrant con- 
tradictions in his mental attitude. He longed with 
all the charity of his gentle heart for the reign of 
universal peace. Yet at the same time he had a 
penchant for civil war, and held in high esteem that 
Farinata degli Uberti, who loved his native Florence 
so boldly and so well that he constrained her by 
force and fraud, making the Arbia run red with 
Florentine blood the while, to will and think 
precisely what he willed and thought himself. For 
all that, the Reverend Father Adone Doni was a 
tender-hearted dreamer of dreams. It was $n the 
spiritual authority of St. Peter’s chair he counted 
to establish in this world the kingdom of God. 
He believed the Paraclete was leading the Popes 
along a road unknown to themselves. Therefore 
he had nothing but deferential words for the 
Roaring Lamb of Sinigagha and the Opportunist 
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Eagle of Carpineto, as it was his custom to designate 
Pius IX and Leo XIII respectively. 

Agreeable as was the Reverend Father’s conver- 
sation to me, I used, out of respect for his freedom 
of action and my own, to avoid showing myself too 
assiduous in seeking his society inside the city walls, 
while on his side he observed an exquisite discretion 
towards myself. But in our walks abroad we fre- 
quently managed to meet as if by accident. Half 
a league outside the Porta Romana the high road 
traverses a hollow way between melancholy uplands 
on either hand, relieved only by a few gloomy 
larches. Under the clayey slope of the northern 
escarpment and close by the roadside, a dry well 
rears its light canopy of open ironwork. 

At this spot I would encounter the Reverend 
Father Adone Doni almost every evening, seated 
on the coping of the well, his hands buried in the 
sleeves of his gown, gazing out with mild surprise 
into the night. The gathering dusk still left it 
possible to make out on his bright-eyed, flat-nosed 
face fhe habitual expression of timid daring and 
graceful irony which was impressed upon it so 
profoundly. At first we merely exchanged formal 
good wishes for each other’s health, peace and 
happiness. Then I would take my place by his 
side on the old stone well-head, that bore some 
traces of carving. It was still possible, in full 
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daylight, to distinguish a figure with a head bigger 
than its body and representing an Angel, as seemed 
indicated by the wings. 

The Reverend Father never failed to say cour- 
teously: 

“ Welcome, Signore! Welcome to the Well of 
St. Clare.” 

One evening I asked him the reason why the 
well bore the name of this favourite disciple of St. 
Francis. He informed me it was because of a very 
edifying little miracle, which for all its charm had 
unfortunately never found a place in the collection 
of the Fioretti. I begged him to oblige me by 
telling it, which he proceeded to do in the following 
terms : 

‘¢In the days when the poor man of Jesus Christ, 
Francis, son of Bernardone, used to journey from 
town to town teaching holy simplicity and love, 
he visited Sienna, in company with Brother Leo, 
the man of his own heart. But the Siennese, a 
covetous and cruel generation, true sons of the 
She-Wolf on whose milk they boasted themselves 
to have been suckled, gave a sorry welcome to the 
holy man, who bade them take into their house 
two ladies of a perfect beauty, to wit Poverty and 
Obedience. They overwhelmed him with obloquy 
and mocking laughter, and drove him forth from 
the city. He left the place in the night by the 
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Porta Romana. Brother Leo, who tramped along- 
side, spoke up and said to him :— 

““¢ The Siennese have written on the gates of 
their city,—“ Sienna opens her heart to you wider 
than her doors.” And _ nevertheless, brother 
Francis, these same men have shut their hearts 
against us.’ 

“‘ And Francis, son of Bernardone, replied : 

“¢ The fault is with me, be sure of that, brother 
Leo, little lamb of God. I have not known how 
to knock at the doors of their hearts forcefully and 
skilfully enough. Iam far below the fellows who 
set a bear dancing in the Great Piazza. For they 
draw together a great crowd by exhibiting the rude 
coarse beast, whilst I that had ladies of celestial fair- 
ness to show them, I have attracted no one. Brother 
Leo, I charge you, on your holy obedience, to say 
thus to me: “Brother Francis, you are a poor 
man, without any merit whatsoever, a stumbling- 
block and a very rock of offence!” And all the while 
Brother Leo was hesitating to obey, the holy man 
suffered grievously within himself. As he went on 
his murky way, his thoughts turned to pleasant 
Assisi, where he had left behind him his sons in 
the spirit, and Clare, daughter of his soul. He 
knew how Clare was exposed to great tribulations 
for the love of holy Poverty. And he doubted 
whether his well-beloved daughter were not sick of 
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body and soul, and weary of. well-doing, in the 
house of St. Damian. 

“So sore did these doubts weigh on him, that 
arrived at this spot where the road enters the 
hollow way between the hills, he seemed to feel 
his feet sink into the ground at each step he took. 
He dragged himself as far as the Well here, 
which was then in its pristine beauty and full of 
limpid water, and fell exhausted on the well-head 
where we are seated at this moment. A long 
while the man of God remained bent over the 
mouth of the well. After which, lifting up his 
head, he said joyfully to Brother Leo: ‘ What 
think you, brother Leo, lamb of God, I have 
seen in the Well?’ 

“And Brother Leo answered: 

“<< Brother Francis, you saw the moon reflected 
in the well.’ 

“““ My brother,’ replied the Saint of God, ‘it 
is not our sister the Moon I saw in the well, 
but by the Lord, the true countenance of sister 
Clare, and so pure and shining so bright with 
a holy joy that all my doubts were instantly 
dispelled, and it was made plain to me that our 
sister enjoys at this present hour the full content 
God accords his chosen vessels, loading them with 
the treasures of Poverty.’ 

“So saying, the good St. Francis drank a 
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few drops of water in the hollow of his kand, 
and arose refreshed. 

“And that is why the name of St. Clare was 
given to this Well.” 

Such was the tale told by the Reverend Father 
Adone Doni. 

Night after night I returned to find the amiable 
Cordelier sitting on the edge of the mystic well. 
1 would seat myself by his side, and he would 
tell over for my benefit some fragment of history 
known only to himself. He had many delight- 
ful stories of the sort to relate, being better read 
than any one else in the antiquities of his country. 
These lived again and grew bright and young in 
his head, as if it contained an intellectual Foun- 
tain of Eternal Youth. Ever fresh pictures flowed 
from his white-fringed lips. As he spoke, the 
moonlight bathed his beard in a silver flood. 
The crickets accompanied the narrator’s voice 
with the shrilling of their wing-cases, and ever 
and anon his words, uttered in the softest of all 
dialects of human speech, would be answered by 
the fluted plaintive croaking of the frogs, which 
hearkened from across the road—a friendly, if 
apprehensive audience. 

I left Sienna towards the middle of June; 
and I have never seen the Reverend Father 
Adone Doni since. He clings to my memory 
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like figure in a dream; and I have now put 
into writing the tales he told me on the road of 
Monte Oliveto. They will be found in the 
present volume; I only hope they may have 
retained, in their new dress, some vestiges of 


the grace they had in the telling at the Well of 
St. Clare. 


SAN SATIRO 


TO ALPHONSE DAUDET 


SAN SATIRO 


Consors paterni luminis, 
Lux ipse lucis et dies, 
Noctem canendo rumpimus ; 
Assiste postulantibus. 


Aufer tenebras mentium ; 
Fuga catervas demonum ; 
Expelle somnolentiam, 

Ne pigritantes obruat.+ 


(Breviarium Romanum 
Third day of the week : at matins.) 


RA MINO had raised himself by 
his humility above his brethren, 
and still a young man, he governed 
the Monastery of Santa Fiora wisely 
and well. He was devout, and 
loved long meditations and long prayers; some- 
times he had ecstasies. After the example of 
his spiritual father, St. Francis, he composed 
songs in the vernacular tongue in celebration of 





1 « Partner of the Father’s light, light of light and day of day, 
we break the dusk of night with psalms; help us now, Thy 
suppliants. Remove the darkness of our minds; scatter the 
demon hosts away; expel the sin of drowsiness, lest we be 
slack in serving Thee.” 
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perfect love, which is the love of Gods «And 
these exercises were without fault whether of 
metre or of meaning, for had he not studied 
the seven liberal Arts at the University of 
Bologna ? 

Now one evening, as he was walking under the 
cloister arches, he felt his heart filled with trouble 
and sadness at the remembrance of a lady of 
Florence he had loved in the first flower of his 
youth, ere the habit of St. Francis was a safeguard 
to his flesh. He prayed God to drive away the 
image ; nevertheless his heart continued sad 
within him. 

“ The bells,” he pondered, “say like the Angels, 
AVE MARIA; but their voice is lost in the 
mists of heaven. On the cloister wall yonder, the 
Master Perugia delights to honour has painted 
marvellous well the three Marys contemplating 
with a love ineffable the body of the Saviour. 
But the night has veiled the tears in their eyes 
and the dumb sobs of their mouths, and I cannot 
weep with them. Yonder Well in the middle of 
the cloister garth was covered but now with doves 
that had come to drink, but these are flown away, 
for they found no water in the hollows of the 
carven well-head. And behold, Lord! my soul 
falls silent like the bells, is darkened like the holy 
Marys, and runs dry like the well. Why, Jesus 
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my God! why is my heart arid, and dark, and 
dumb, when Thou art its dayspring, and the song 
of birds, and the water-brook flowing from the 
hills ?” 

Fra Mino dreaded to return to his cell, and 
thinking prayer would dispel his melancholy and 
calm his disquiet, he passed into the Monastery 
Church by the low door leading from the cloister. 
Silence and gloom filled the building, raised more 
than a hundred and fifty years before on the 
foundations of a ruined Roman Temple by the 
great Margaritone. He traversed the Nave, and 
went and knelt in the Chapel behind the High 
Altar dedicated to San Michele, whose legend was 
painted in fresco on the wall. But the dim light 
of the lamp hanging from the vault was insufficient 
to show the Archangel fighting with Satan and 
weighing souls in the balance. Only the moon, 
shining through the great window, threw a pale 
ray over the Tomb of San Satiro, where it lay 
under an arcade to the right of the Altar. This 
tomb, in shape resembling the great vats used 
at vintage time, was more ancient than the Church 
and in all respects similar to a Pagan sarcophagus, 
except that the sign of the Cross was to be seen 
traced in three different places on its marble 
sides. 

Fra Mino remained for hours prostrate before 
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the Altar; but he found it impossible tn pray, 
and at midnight felt himself weighed down under 
the same heaviness that overcame Jesus Christ’s 
disciples in the Garden of Gethsemane. And lo! 
as he lay there without courage or counsel, he 
saw as it were a white cloud rise above the tomb 
of San Satiro, and presently observed that this 
cloud was made up of a multitude of cloudlets, 
of which each one was a woman. They floated 
in the dim air; and through their light raiment 
shone the whiteness of their light limbs. Then 
Fra Mino saw how among them were goat-footed 
young men who were chasing them. These were 
naked, and nothing hid the terrifying ardour of 
their desires. And the nymphs fled away from 
them, while beneath their racing steps there sprang 
up flowery meadows and brooks of water. Each 
time a goat-foot put out his hand to seize one 
of them, a sallow would shoot up suddenly to 
hide the nymph in its hollow trunk as in a cave, 
and the grey leaves shivered with light murmur- 
ings and spurts of mocking laughter. 

When all the women were hidden in the sallows, 
their goat-footed lovers, sitting on the grass of the 
new-come meadows, breathed in their flutes of 
reeds and drew from them sounds to destroy the 
peace of any creature of the earth. The nymphs 
were fascinated, and soon began to peep out 
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betwegy the branches, and one by one deserting 
the shady covert, drew near under the irresistible 
attraction of the music. Then the goat-men rushed 
upon them with a demoniac fury. Folded in the 
arms of their ruthless assailants, the nymphs strove 
to keep up a while longer their raillery and loud 
‘laughter, but the mirth died on their lips. With 
heads thrown back and eyes swooning with joy and 
terror, they could only call upon their mother, or 
scream a shrill “ You are killing me,” or keep a 
sullen silence. 

Fra Mino longed to turn his head, but he could 
not, and his eyes remained wide open in spite of 
himself. 

Meanwhile the nymphs, winding their arms 
about the goat-men’s loins, fell to biting and caress- 
ing and provoking their hairy lovers, and body 
intertwined with body, they enfolded and bathed 
them in their tender flesh that was sweeter and 
softer and more living than the water of the brook 
which ran by them under the sallows. 

At the sight, Fra Mino fell, in mind and: inten- 
tion, into deadly sin. He desired to be one of these 
demons, half men and half beasts, and hold to his 
bosom, after their carnal fashion, the fair lady of 
Florence he had loved in the flower of his years, 
and who was now dead. 

But already the goat-men were scattering through 
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the country-side. Some were busied gathering 
honey in the hollow trunks of oaks, others carving 
reeds into the shape of flutes, or butting one against 
the other, crashing their horned brows together. 
Meantime the bodies of the nymphs, sweet wrecks 
of love, lay motionless, strewing the meadows. 
Fra Mino lay groaning on the Chapel flags ; for so 
fierce had been the desire of sin within him that 
now he was filled full of bitter shame at his own 
weakness. 

Suddenly one of the nymphs, chancing as she 
lay to turn her eyes upon him, cried out : 

“A man! aman!” 

And pointing him out to her companions : 

“‘ Look, sisters; yonder 1s no goat-herd, he has no 
flute of reed beside him. Nor yet do I recognize 
him for the master of one of those rustic farm- 
steads whose garden-close, sloping to the hill-side 
beneath the vines, is guarded by a Priapus hewn 
out of a stump of beech. What would he among 
us, if he is neither goat-herd, nor neat-herd, nor 
garderrer ? His looks are harsh and gloomy, and I 
cannot read in his eyes the love of the gods and 
goddesses that people the wide sky, the woods and 
mountains. He wears a barbarous habit ; perhaps 
he is a Scythian. Let us approach the stranger, my 
sisters, and make sure he is not come as a foe to 
sully our fountains, hew down our trees, tear open 
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our hjlLsides and betray to cruel men the mystery 
of our happy lurking places. Come with me, 
Mnais ; come, Aégle, Nezra and Melibcea. 

“On! on!” returned Mnais, “on, with our 
arms in hand !” 

“On! on!” all cried in chorus. 

Then Fra Mino saw them spring up, and gather 
great handfuls of roses, and advance upon him ina 
long line, each armed with roses and thorns. But 
the distance that separated them from him, which 
at first had seemed very short, for indeed he 
thought almost to touch them and felt their breath 
on his face, appeared suddenly to increase, and he 
watched them coming as though from out a far-off 
forest. Impatient to be at him, they began to run, 
threatening him with their cruel flowers, while 
menaces flew from their flower-like lips. And lo! 
as they came nearer, a change was wrought in 
them ; at each step they lost something of their 
grace and beauty, and the bloom of their youth 
faded as fast as the roses in their hands. First 
their eyes grew hollow and the mouth fell in.) The 
neck, but now so pure and white, hung in great 
hideous folds, and grey elf-locks draggled over 
their wrinkled brows. On they came ; and their 
eyes were circled with red, their lips drawn in upon 
the toothless gums. On they came, carrying dead 
roses in their arms, which were black and writhen 

Cc 
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as the old vine stocks the peasants of Chianti burn 
for firewood in the winter nights. On they came, 
with shaking heads and palsied thighs, tottering 
and trembling. 

Arrived at the spot where Fra Mino stood 
rooted to the ground with affright, they were no 
better than a crowd of horrid witches, bald and 
bearded, nose and chin touching, and bosoms 
hanging loose and flabby. They came crowding 
round him: 

“Ah, ha! the pretty darling!” cried one. “He 
is as white as a sheet, and his heart beats like a 
hare the dogs are snapping at. gle, sister mine, 
say, what must be done with him ?” 

““Neera mine!” Atgle replied, “why! we 
must open his breast, tear out his heart and put 
a sponge in its place instead.” 

“Not so!” said Meliboea. ‘That were making 
him pay too dear for his curiosity and the pleasure 
he has had in surprising our frolic. Enough for 
this time to inflict a light chastisement. Say, shall 
we give him a good whipping ?” 

Straightway surrounding the Monk, the sisters 
dragged his gown above his head and belaboured 
him with the handfuls of thorns they still held. 

The blood was beginning to come, when Nezwra 
signed to them to stop: 

“Enough!” she cried! “he is my gallant, I 
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tell yowe! I saw him just now casting tender eyes 
at me ; I would content his wishes, and grant him 
my favours without more delay.” 

She smiled alluringly ; and a long, black tooth 
projecting from her mouth tickled his nostril. 
She murmured softly: 

““Come, come, my Adonis!” 

Then suddenly, wild with rage : 

“Fie, fie! his senses are benumbed. His 
coldness offends my charms. He scorns me; 
avenge me, comrades! Mnais, A‘gle, Melibcea, 
avenge your sister!” 

At this appeal, one and all, lifting their thorny 
whips, fell to scourging him so savagely that Fra 
Mino’s body was soon one wound from head to 
toe. Now and again they would stop to cough 
and spit, only to begin afresh, plying their whips 
more vigorously than ever. Only sheer weariness 
induced them to leave off. 

“TI hope,” Nezra then said, ‘‘ next time he will 
not do me the undeserved insult I still blush to 
remember, We will spare his life; but if he 
betrays the secret of our sports and pleasures, we 
will surely kill him. Good-bye to you, my pretty 
boy!” 

So saying, the old woman suddenly squatted 
down over the Monk and drowned him in a 
torrent of very filthy liquid. Each sister followed 
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suit and did the like; then one after they other 
they re-entered the tomb of San Satiro, slipping in 
through a tiny crack in the lid, leaving their victim 
lying full length in a stream of a most intolerable 
stench. 

When the last had disappeared, the cock crew. 
Then Fra Mino at last found himself able to rise 
from the earth. Broken with fatigue and pain, 
benumbed with cold, shuddering with fever, half 
stifled with the foul exhalations of the poisonous 
liquor, he set his clothing straight and dragged 
himself to his cell, just as day broke. 

From that night on, Fra Mino never had a 
moment’s peace. The recollection of what he had 
seen in the Chapel of San Michele, above San 
Satiro’s tomb, disturbed him in the Church 
services and in all his pious exercises. He 
trembled when he visited the Church along with 
his fellows ; and as his turn came, according to the 
rule, to kiss the pavement of the Choir, his lips 
shuddered to encounter the traces of the nymphs 
presence, and he would murmur: “O! my 
Saviour, dost not Thou hear me say what Thou 
didst Thyself say to Thy Father, Lead us not, we 
beseech Thee, into temptation?” At first he had 
thought of sending to the Lord Bishop an account 
of what he had witnessed. But on riper reflexion, 
he became convinced it were better to meditate at 
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leisure*on these extraordinary events and only 
divulge them after a more exhaustive study of all 
the circumstances. Besides it so happened that the 
Lord Bishop, allied with the Guelphs of Pisa 
against the Ghibellines of Florence, was at that 
moment waging war with such right good will that 
for a whole month he had not so much as 
unbuckled his cuirass. And that is why, without 
saying a word to anyone, Fra Mino made pro- 
found researches on the tomb of San Satiro and 
the Chapel containing it. Deeply versed in the 
knowledge of books, he investigated many texts, 
both ancient and modern; yet found no glimmer 
of enlightenment in any of them. Indeed the 
only effect of the works on Magic which he 
studied was to double his uncertainty. 

One morning, after labouring all the night as 
was his wont, he was fain to refresh his heart with 
a walk in the fields. He took the hilly path which, 
winding between the vines and the elms they are 
wedded to, leads to a wood of myrtles and olives, 
sacred in old days to the Roman gods. » His 
feet bathed in the wet grass, his brow refreshed by 
the dew that distilled from the pointed leaves of 
the Guelder roses, Fra Mino wandered long in the 
forest, till he came upon a spring over which the 
wild tamarisks gently swayed their light foliage and 
the downy clusters of their pink berries. Lower 
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down amid the willows, where the water fesmed a 
wider pool, herons stood motionless, while the 
smaller birds sang sweetly in the branching myrtles. 
The scent of mint rose moist and fragrant from 
the ground, and the grass was spangled with the 
flowers of which our Lord said that “Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Fra Mino sat down on a mossy stone and praising 
God, Who made the heavens and the dew, he fell 
to pondering the hidden mysteries of Nature. 

Now the remembrance of all he had seen in the 
Chapel of San Michele never left his thoughts ; so 
he sat meditating, his head between his hands, 
wondering for the thousandth time what the dream 
might signify: ‘ For indeed,” he said to himself, 
“such a vision must needs have a meaning ; it 
should even have several, which it behoves to 
discover, whether by sudden illumination, or by 
dint of an exact applying of the scholastic rules. 
And I deem that, in this especial case, the poets I 
studied at Bologna, such as Horace the Satirist and 
Statius, should likewise be of great help to me, 
seeing many verities are intermingled with their 
fables.” 

After long pondering these thoughts within his 
breast, and others more subtle still, he lifted his 
eyes and perceived he was not alone. Leaning 
against the cavernous trunk of an ancient holm-oak, 
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an ol’ man stood gazing at the sky through the 
leaves, and smiling to himself. Above his hoary 
brow peeped out two short, blunt horns. His 
nose was flat with wide nostrils, and from his chin 
depended a white beard, through which were 
visible the rugged muscles of the neck. A shaggy 
growth of hair covered his breast, while from the 
thighs downwards his limbs showed a thick fleece 
that trailed down to his cloven feet. He held to 
his lips a flute of reed, from which he drew a feeble 
sound of music. Then he began to sing in a voice 
that left the words barely distinguishable : 


Laughing she fled, 

Her teeth in the golden grape; 
After I sped, 

And clasping her flying shape, 
I quenched my drouth 

On the fruit at her mouth. 


Astounded at these strange sights and sounds, 
Fra Mino crossed himself. Still the old man 
showed no mark of confusion, but cast a long and 
artless look at the Monk. Amid the deep wrinkles 
that scored his face, the clear blue eyes sparkled 
like the waters of a spring through the rugged 
bark of a grove of oaks. 

“Man or beast,” shrilled Mino, “I command 
you in the name of the Saviour to say who you 


? 


are. 
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“My son,” replied the old man, “I am San 
Satiro! Speak not so loud, for fear of frightening 
the birds.” 

Then Fra Mino resumed, in a quieter tone: 

‘“Forasmuch, old man, as you shrank not before 
the dread sign of the Cross, I cannot hold you to 
be a demon or some foul spirit escaped out of Hell. 
But if verily and indeed you are a man, as you say 
you are, or rather the soul of a man sanctified by 
the deeds of a good life and by the merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, expound, I pray you, the 
mystery of your goat’s horns and your shaggy 
limbs ending in those black, cloven hoofs.” 

At the question, the old man lifted up his arms 
towards heaven, and said : 

“My son, the nature of men and animals, of 
plants and stones, is the secret of the immortal 
gods, and I know as little as yourself what is the 
reason of these horns wherewith my brow is decked, 
and which the Nymphs used in olden days to wind 
about with garlands of flowers. I cannot tell you 
the méaning of the two wrinkled folds that droop 
from my neck, nor why I have the feet of a wanton 
goat. But I would have you know, my son, there 
was once in these woods a race of women having 
horned brows like mine and shagey thighs. Yet 
were their bosoms round and white, and their 


belly and polished loins shone in the light. The 
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sun wag young then, and loved to fleck them with 
his golden arrows, as they lay beneath the shady 
foliage. They were very fair, my son; but alas! 
they have vanished from the woods, every one. 
My mates have perished likewise, and I am left 
lonely, the last of my tribe.” 

“JT would fain know your age, old man, and 
your lineage and country.” 

“My son, I was born of the Earth long ere 
Jupiter had dethroned Saturn, and my eyes have 
looked upon the flowery freshness of the new- 
created World. Not yet had the human race 
emerged from the clay. Alone with me, the 
dancing Satyr girls set the ground ringing with 
the rhythmic beat of their double hoofs. They 
were taller and stronger and fairer than either 
Nymphs or Women; and their ampler loins 
received abundantly the seed of the first-born of 
Farth. 

“Under the reign of Jupiter the Nymphs began 
to inhabit fountains and forests and mountains ; 
while the Fauns, accoupling with the Nymphs, 
formed light-footed bands that roamed the woods 
together. Meantime I spent a happy life, tasting 
at will the clusters of the wild grapes and the lips 
of the laughing Faun-girls. I enjoyed deep and 
restful slumbers amid the lush grass; and I would 
celebrate on my rustic flute Jupiter, Saturn’s 
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successor, for it is of my nature to praise t%e gods, 
masters of the world. 

‘Alas! and I am grown old, for I am but a god, 
and the centuries have blanched the hairs of my 
head and of my bosom, and have extinguished the 
fire of my reins. I was already heavily weighted 
with years when the Great Pan died, and Jupiter, 
meeting the same lot he had laid upon Saturn, was 
dethroned by the Galilean. Since then I have 
dragged out an ever-flagging life, so feeble and 
languid that at last it fell out I died, and was 
entombed. And verily I am now but the shadow 
of myself. If I still exist a little, it is because 
nothing ever really perishes, and none is suffered 
altogether to die out. Death must never be more 
perfect and complete than life. Beings lost in the 
Ocean of Things are like the waves you may 
watch, my child, rising and falling in the Adriatic 
Sea. They have neither beginning nor end, they 
are born and die insensibly. Insensibly as the 
waves, my soul passes. A faint far-off memory of 
the sdtyr girls of the Golden Age yet brightens my 
eyes, and on my lips float soundlessly the ancient 
hymns of praise.” 

This said, he fell silent. Fra Mino gazed at 
the old man, and knew him, that he was a 
phantom and nothing more. 

“Yes! you may indeed be a goat-foot,” he 
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told him gravely, “without being a demon; ’tis 
not a thing wholly incredible. Such creatures as 
God framed to have no part in Adam’s heritage, 
these can no more be damned than they can be 
saved. I can never believe that the Centaur 
Cheiron, who was wiser than men are, is suffering 
eternal torments in the belly of Leviathan. A 
traveller who penetrated once into Limbo, relates 
how he saw him seated in a grassy spot and 
conversing with Rhipheus, the most righteous 
man of all the Trojans. Others indeed affirm 
that Holy Paradise itself has been opened to 
admit Rhipheus of Troy. Any way the case is 
one where doubt is not unlawful. But you lied, 
old man, when you told me you were a Saint, 
who are not so much even as a man.” 

The goat-foot made answer: 

““My son, when I was young, ! was no more 
used to lie than the sheep whose milk I sucked 
or the he-goats with which I would butt in the 
joy of my strength and beauty. Lies were un- 
known in those times, nor had the sheep’§ fleece 
yet learned to assume factitious hues; and my 
soul has remained unchanged from that day to 
this. See, I go naked as in the golden age of 
Saturn; and my spirit is veiled as little as my 
body. I am no liar. And why indeed should 
you deem it a thing so extraordinary, my son, 
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that I have become a Saint in the train of the 
Galilean, albeit no offspring of the first mother 
some name Eve and others Pyrrha, and whom 
it is very meet to reverence under either title? 
Nay! for that matter, neither is St. Michael 
woman-born. I know him, and at times we have 
talks together, he and I. He tells me of the 
days when he was an ox-herd on Mount Gar- 
ganus .... 

But here Fra Mino interrupted the Satyr : 

“T cannot suffer you to say St. Michael 
was an ox-herd, because he guarded the cattle 
of a man whose name was Garganus, the same 
as the Mountain. But there, I would fain learn, 
old man, how you were made a Saint.” 

“Listen,” replied the goat-foot, “and your 
curiosity shall be satisfied. 

“When men coming from the East proclaimed 
in the fair vale of Arno how that the Galilean 
had deth-oned Jupiter, they hewed down the 
oaks whereon the country folk were used to hang 
up little goddesses of clay and votive tablets ; 
they planted crosses over against the holy foun- 
tains, and forbade the shepherds any more to 
carry to the grottos of the Nymphs offerings of 
wine and milk and cakes. Naturally enough this 
angered all the tribe of Fauns and Pans and 
Sylvan Genii, and in their wrath these attacked 
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the apastles of the new God. When the holy 
men were asleep of nights, on their bed of dry 
leaves, the Nymphs would steal up and pull 
their beards, while the young Fauns, slipping 
into their stable, would pluck out hairs from 
their she-ass’s tail, In vain I sought to disarm 
their simple malice and exhort them to submission. 
“My children,’ I would warn them, ‘the days of 
easy gaiety and light laughter are gone by.’ But 
they were reckless, and would not hearken ; and a 
sore price they paid for their heedlessness. 

“But for myself, had I not seen the reign of 
Saturn come to an end? and I deemed it natural 
and just that Jupiter should perish in his turn. 
I was prepared to acquiesce in the downfall of 
the great old gods, and offered no resistance to 
the emissaries of the Galilean. Nay! I did them 
sundry little services. Better acquainted than 
they with the forest paths, I would gather mul- 
berries and sloes, and lay them on leaves at the 
threshold of their grotto, and make them little 
presents of plovers’ eggs. Then, if they were 
building a cabin, I would carry the timber and 
stones for them on my back. In gratitude, they 
poured water on my brow, invoking on my head 
the peace of Jesus Christ. 

“So I lived with them and in their way ; and 
those who loved them, loved me. As they were 
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honoured, so was I, and my sanctity seamed as 
great as theirs. 

“I have told you, my son, I was already very 
old in those days. The sun had scarce heat 
enough to warm my benumbed limbs. I was no 
better than an old rotten tree, that has lost its 
crown of fresh leaves and singing birds. Each 
returning Autumn brought my end nearer; and 
one Winter’s morning they found me stretched 
motionless by the roadside. 

“The Bishop, followed by his Priests and all 
the people, celebrated my obsequies. Then I 
was laid ina great tomb of white marble, marked 
in three places with the sign of the Cross, and 
bearing carved on the slab in front the words 
Sanctus Satyrus, within a garland of roses. 

“In those times, my son, tombs were erected 
along the roadsides. Mine was placed two miles 
out from the city, on the Florence road. A young 
plane-tree grew up over it, and threw its shadow 
across it, dappled with sunlight and full of bird 
songs and twitterings, freshness and joy. Near 
by, a fountain flowed over a bed of water-weed, 
where the boys and girls came laughing merrily 
to bathe together. It was a charming spot—and 
soon a holy one as well. hither young mothers 
would bring their babies and let them touch the 
marble of the tomb, that they might grow up 
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sturdy gnd straight in all their limbs. The 
country folk one and all believed that new-born 
infants presented at my grave must one day 
surpass their fellows in strength and courage. 
This is why they brought me all the flower of 
the gallant Tuscan race. Moreover the peasants 
often led their asses thither in hopes of making 
them prolific. My memory was revered; each 
year at the return of Spring, the Bishop used 
to come with his Clergy to pray over my bones, 
and I could watch far away through the meadow 
grass the slow approach of Cross and Candle in 
procession, the scarlet canopy, and the chanting 
acolytes. Thus it was, my son, in the days of 
good King Berengar. 

““Meantime, the Satyrs and the Satyr girls, 
the Fauns and Nymphs, dragged out a wretched, 
wandering life. No more altars of meadow turf 
for them, no more wreaths of flowers, no more 
offerings of milk and wheat and honey. Only 
now and then at long intervals some goat-herd 
would furtively lay a tiny cheese on the thresh- 
old of the sacred grot, whose entrance was 
almost blocked now with thorns and brambles. 
But it was merely the rabbits and squirrels came 
to eat these poor dainties. The Nymphs were 
dwellers in distant forests and gloomy caves, 
driven forth of their old homes by the apostles 
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from the East. And to hinder their ever re- 
turning more, the priests of the Galilean God 
poured over trees and stones a charmed water, and 
pronounced magic words, and set up crosses where 
roads met in the forest ; for the Galilean, my son, 
is learned in the art of incantations. Better than 
Saturn, better than Jupiter, he knows the virtue 
of formularies and mystic signs. Thus the poor 
rustic Divinities could no more find refuge in their 
sacred woods. The company of long-haired, goat- 
footed Satyrs, that beat of yore their mother earth 
with sounding hoof, was but a cloud of pale, dumb 
shadows trailing along the mountain-side like the 
morning mist the Sun melts and dispels. 

“‘ Buffeted, as by a fierce wind, by the wrath of 
Heaven, their spectral forms would be whirled 
eddying all day long in the dust of the roads. 
The night on the contrary was somewhat less hostile 
to them. Night is not wholly the Galilean God’s ; 
He shares its dominion with the devils. As the 
shades of night descended from the hills, Fauns 
and Faun-women, Nymphs and Pans, came hud- 
dling beneath the shelter of the tombs along the 
roadside, and there under the kindly empire of the 
infernal powers would enjoy a brief repose. Of 
all the tombs they liked mine the best, as that of a 
reverend ancestor of theirown. Soon all assembled 
under that part of the cornice which, giving South, 
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was quite free of moss and always dry. Thither 
the airy folk came flying every evening as surely as 
doves to the dovecote. They easily found room, 
grown tiny now and light as the chaff that scuds 
before the winnowing-fan. For my own part, 
sallying out from my quiet death-chamber, 1 would 
sit down sometimes in the midst of them under 
shelter of the marble edge-tiles, and in a feeble, 
whistling voice sing them songs of the days of 
Saturn and Jupiter; then they would remember 
the happy times gone by for ever. Under the eyes 
of Diana, they would join to make a show of their 
ancient pastimes, and the belated traveller would 
seem to see the night mists of the meadows in the 
moonlight mimic the intertwining limbs of lovers. 
And in very deed they were little more than a 
fleeting fog themselves. The cold tried them 
sorely. One night, when the snow shrouded the 
fields, the Nymphs Aégle, Nezra, Mnais and Meli- 
boea glided through the cracks in the marble into the 
narrow, gloomy chamber where I dwell. Their 
comrades crowded after in their train, and? the 
Fauns, dashing in pursuit of them, quickly joined 
them too. My house became their house. We 
scarcely ever left it, except to visit the woods, when 
the night was fine and clear. Even then they 
would make haste to return at the first cock-crow. 
For you must know, my son, that alone of the 
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horned race I have leave to appear on this garth by 
the light of day. It isa privilege attached to my 
Saintship. 

““ My tomb now inspired more veneration than 
ever among the country people, and every day 
young mothers came to present their nurslings to 
me, lifting the naked babes in their arms. When 
the sons of St. Francis settled in the land and 
built a monastery on the hill-side, they craved the 
Bishop's leave to transfer my monument to their 
Church and there keep it as a sacred thing. The 
favour was granted, and I was borne in great pomp 
to the Chapel of San Michele, where I repose to 
this day. My rustic family was carried thither 
along with me. It was a signal honour; but I 
confess I regretted the broad highway, where I 
could watch at dawn the peasant women carrying 
on their heads their basketfuls of grapes and figs 
and red aubergines. Time has hardly softened my 
regret, and I would I were still beneath the plane- 
tree on the Sacred Way. 

‘Such is my life,” ended the old Satyr. “It 
flows on pleasantly, gentle and unobtrusive, down 
all the ages of the world. If a touch of sadness 
mingles with the joy of it, ’tis because the gods 
have willed it so. Oh! my son, let us praise the 
gods, masters of the universe !” 

Fra Mino stood thinking a while. Then he said: 
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“I understand now the meaning of what I saw, 
during that evil night, in the Chapel of San 
Michele. Still one point remains dark to my 
mind. Tell me why, old man, the Nymphs who 
dwell with you, and couple with the fauns, changed 
into old women of squalid ugliness when they 
came nigh me.” 

“Alas! my son,” answered the Saint, “ time 
spares neither men nor gods. These last are im- 
mortal only in the imagination of the short-lived 
race of men. In reality they suffer the penalties of 
age, and verge, as the centuries go by, towards 
irreparable decay. Nymphs grow old as well as 
women. No rose but turns into an arid hip at 
last; no Nymph but ends as an ugly Witchwife. 
Watching as you did the frolic of my little house- 
hold, you saw how the memory of their bygone 
youth yet beautifies the Nymphs and Fauns in the 
moment of their loves, and how their ardour, 
reanimated an instant, can reanimate their charms. 
But the ruin of centuries shows again directly after. 
Alas! alas! the race of the Nymphs is old, very 
old and decrepit.” 

Fra Mino asked yet another question : 

“Qld man! if what you say is true, and you 
have won to blessedness by mysterious ways, if it 
is true—however absurd—that you are a Saint, 
how comes it you house in your tomb with these 
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phantoms which know not to praise God, and 
which pollute with their indecencies the temple of 
the Lord? Answer me, old man!” 

But the goat-footed Saint, without a word of 
answer, vanished softly away into thin air. 

Seated on a mossy stone beside the spring, Fra 
Mino pondered the discourse he had just listened 
to, and found it contained, along with some passages 
impenetrably obscure, others that were full of clear- 
ness and enlightenment. 

“This Satyr Saint,” he reflected, “may be likened 
to the Sibyl, who in the pantheon of the false gods, 
proclaimed the coming Redeemer to the Nations. 
The mire of old-world falsehoods yet clings about 
the hoofs of his feet, but his forehead is uplifted 
to the light, and his lips confess the truth.” 

As the shadow of the beeches was lengthening 
along the grassy hill-side, the Monk rose up from 
his stone and began to descend the narrow path 
that led to the House of the Sons of St. Francis. 
But he dared not let his eyes rest on the flowers 
sleeping on the surface of the pools, for he saw in 
them the likeness of the wanton nymphs. He got 
back to his cell at the moment when the bells were 
sounding the 4ve Maria. It was a small, white 
chamber, furnished simply with a bed, a stool, and 
one of the high desks writers use. On the wall a 
mendicant friar had painted years ago, in the 
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manner vf Giotto, a representation of the holy 
Marys at the foot of the Cross. Below this 
painting, a shelf of wood, as black and polished as 
the beams of an ancient oil-press, was covered with 
books. Of these, some were sacred, others profane, 
for Fra Mino was a student of the classic poets, to 
the end he might praise God in all the works of 
men, and blessed the good Virgil for having pro- 
phesied the birth of the Saviour, when the bard of 
Mantua declares to the Nations: Fam redit et 
Virgo." 

On the window-sill a tall lily stood in a vase of 
coarse earthenware, for Fra Mino loved to trace 
the name of the Blessed Virgin inscribed in the 
gold dust of the flower’s calyx. The window itself, 
which opened very high up in the wall, was small, 
but the sky could be seen from it, blue above the 
purple hills. 

Ensconced in this pleasant tomb of his life and 
longings, Mino sat down before the narrow desk, 
with its two shelves at top, where he was accustomed 
to devote himself to his studies. Then, dipping 
his reed in the inkhorn fastened to the side of the 
little coffer that held his sheets of parchment, his 
brushes, and his colours and gold dust, he besought 
the flies, in the name of the Lord, not to annoy 
him, and began to write the account of all he had 


1 Now the Virgin too returns. 
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seen and heard in the Chapel of San ‘Michele, 


during his night of torment, as well as on the day 
just done, in the woods by the stream side. And 
first of all, he traced these lines on the parchment: 

‘A true record of those things which Fra Mino, of 
the Order of Friars Minors, saw and heard, and which 
he doth here relate for the instruction of the Faithful. 
To the praise of ‘Fesus Christ and the glory of the 
blessed and humble poor man of Christ, St. Francis. 
Amen.” 

Then he set down in order in writing, without 
omitting aught, all he had noted of the nymphs 
that turned into witches and the old man with horns 
on his brow, whose voice quavered in the woods 
like a last sigh of the Classic flute and a first 
prelude of the Christian harp. While he wrote, 
the birds sang ; and night closed in slowly, blotting 
out the bright colours of the day. The Monk 
lighted his lamp, and went on with his writing. 
As he recounted each several marvel he had made 
acquaintance with, he carefully expounded its literal, 
and dts spiritual, signification, all according to the 
rules of rhetoric and theology. And just as men 
fence about cities with walls and towers to make 
them strong, so he supported all his arguments 
with texts of Scripture. He concluded from the 
singular revelations he had received: firstly, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord of all creatures, and is God 
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of the Satyrs and the Pans, as well as of men. 
This is why St. Jerome saw in the Desert Centaurs 
that confessed Jesus Christ; secondly, that God had 
communicated to the Pagans certain glimmerings 
of light, to the end they might be saved. Like- 
wise the Sibyls, for instance the Cumezan, the 
Egyptian and the Delphic, did these not foreshadow, 
amid the darkness of the Gentiles, the Holy Cradle, 
the Rods, the Reed, the Crown of Thorns and the 
Cross itself? For which reason St. Augustine 
admitted the Erythrean Sibyl into the City of 
God. Fra Mino gave thanks to God for having 
taught him so much learning; and a great joy 
flooded his heart to think Virgil was among the 
elect. And he wrote gleefully at the bottom of 
the last leaf: 

“Here endeth the Apocalypse of Brother Mino, the 
poor man of ‘fesus Christ. I have seen the aureole of 
the blessed Saints crowning the horned forehead of the 
Satyr, in token that ‘fesus Christ hath redeemed from 
the shades of limbo the sages and poets of Antiquity.” 

The night was already far spent when, having 
finished his task, Fra Mino stretched himself upon 
his bed to snatch a little repose. Just as he was 
dropping asleep, an old woman came in at the 
window, riding on a moonbeam. He recognized 
her instantly for the ugliestfof the witches he had 
seen in the Chapel of San Michele. 
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“My sweet,” she said, addressing him, “ what 
have you been doing this day? Yet we warned 
you, I and my pretty sisters, you must not reveal 
our secrets. For if you betrayed us, we told you 
we should kill you. And sorry I should be, for 
indeed I love you tenderly.” 

She clipped him in her arms, called him her 
heavenly Adonis, her darling, her little white ass, 
and lavished a thousand ardent caresses on him. 

Anon, when he repulsed her with a spasm of 
disgust, 

“Child, child!” she said to him, “you scorn 
me, because my eyes are rimmed with red, my 
nostrils rotted with the acrid, fetid humour they 
distil, and my gums adorned with a single tooth, 
and that black and extravagantly long. Such is 
your Neera to-day, it is too true. But if you love 
me, I shall once more become, by you and for you, 
what I was in the golden days of Saturn, when my 
youth was in blossom amid the blossoms of the 
young, flower-decked world. ’Tis love, oh! my 
young. god, that makes the beauty of things. To 
restore my beauty, all that is needed is a little 
courage. Up, Mino, be bold and show your 
mettle!” 

At these words, which were accompanied by 
appropriate gestures, Fra Mino, shuddering with 
fear and horror, felt himself swoon away, and 
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slipped from his bed on to the pavement of his 
cell. As he fell, he seemed to catch a glimpse, 
between his half-closed lids, of a nymph of perfect 
shape and peerless beauty, whose naked body rolled 
over his like waves of milk. 

He woke in broad daylight, bruised and broken 
by his fall. The leaves of the manuscript he had 
written the night before still littered the desk. 
He read them through again, folded and sealed 
them with his seal, put the roll inside his gown, 
and unheeding the menaces the witches had twice 
over given him, started to carry his revelations to 
the Lord Bishop, whose Palace lifted its battlements 
above the roofs in the middle of the city. He 
found him donning his spurs in the Great Hall, 
surrounded by his men-at-arms. For the Bishop 
was just then at war with the Ghibellines of 
Florence. He asked the Monk to what he owed 
his visit, and on being informed of the matter, 
invited him there and then to read out his report. 
Fra Mino obeyed, and the Bishop heard out his 
tale to the end. He had no special lights on the 
subject of apparitions ; but he was animated with 
an ardent zeal for the interests of the Faith. 
Without a day’s delay, and not suffering the cares 
of the War to distract him from his purpose, he 
appointed twelve famous Doctors in Theology and 
Canon Law to examine into the affair, urging them 
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to give a definite and speedy decision? After 
mature inquiry and not without again and again 
cross-questioning Fra Mino, the Doctors deter- 
mined the best thing to do was to open the tomb 
of San Satiro in the Chapel of San Michele, and go 
through a course of special exorcisms on the spot. 
As to the points of doctrine raised by Fra Mino, 
they declined to pronounce a formal opinion, 
inclining however to regard as rash, frivolous 
and new-fangled the arguments advanced by the 
Franciscan. 

Agreeably to the advice of the learned Doctors 
and by order of the Bishop, the tomb of San Satiro 
was opened. It was found to contain nothing but a 
handful of ashes, which the priests sprinkled with 
holy water. At this there rose a white vapour, from 
which issued a sound of faint and feeble groans. 

The night following this pious ceremony Fra 
Mino dreamed that the witches, bending over his 
bed, were tearing his heart out of his bosom. He 
rose at dawn, tortured with sharp pains and de- 
voured by a raging thirst. He dragged himself as 
far as the cloister well, where the doves used to 
drink. But no sooner had he drained down a few 
drops of water that filled a hollow in the well-head 
than he felt his heart swell within him like a 
sponge, and with a stifled cry to God, he choked 
and died. 
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Guido, di Messer Cavalcante de Cavalcanti, fu un dé mighori 
loict che avesse il mondo, et ottimo filosofo naturale... . E percio 
che egh alquanto tenea della opinione degh Epicuri, si diceva 
tra la gente volgare che queste sue speculazioni eran solo in 
cercare se trovar s1 potesse che Iddio non fosse.} 


(The Decameron of Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio, Sixth Day, Novella IX.) 


DIM 
NON. FVI. ME. 

MINI. NON. SVM. 

NON. CVRO. DO 
NNIA. ITALIA. AN. 
NORVM. XX.  HIC. 

QVIESCO?2 
(Inscription from the Cippus of Donnia 


Italia, as read by M. Jean-Francois 
Blade.) 


1 “ Guido, son of Messer Cavalcante de’ Cavalcanti, wa$ one of 
the best Logicians the world held, and a most finished Natural 
Philosopher. . . . And forasmuch as in some degree he held by the 
opinion of the Epicureans, it was therefore said among the vulgar 
folk how that these his speculations were only pursued for to dis- 
cover if it might be there was no God.” 

2 «To the Gods of the Lower World.—I was not. I re- 
member. I am not and I heed not. JI, Donnia Italia, a maid of 
twenty, rest here.” 


SI 


| “| twentieth year of his age, the most 
ea and the best-built man of all 
the Florentine nobles. Beneath his 
oot dark locks, which escaping from 





under his cap, fell in jetty curls over his white 
brow, his eyes, that had a golden gleam in them, 
shone out with a dazzling brilliance. He possessed 
the arms of Hercules and the hands of a Nymph. 
His shoulders were broad, and his figure slim and 
supple. He was well skilled in breaking difficult 
horses and wielding heavy weapons, and a peerless 
rider at the ring. Whenever he passed along the 
city streets to hear Mass at San Giovanni or San 
Michele, or walked by Arno side in the water- 
meadows, that were pranked with flowers like a 
beautiful picture, if any fair ladies, going in a troop 
together, met him in the way, they never failed to 
say the one to the other with a blush: “See, 
yonder is Messer Guido, son of the Lord Caval- 
cante de’ Cavalcanti. ’Tis a very St. George for 
comeliness, pardi!’”’ And men report that Ma- 
donna Gemma, wife of Sandro Bujamonte, one day 
sent her Nurse to let him know how she loved him 
52 
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with all her soul, and was like to die of longing. 
Nor less ardently was he invited to join the Com- 
panies the young Florentine lords were used in 
those days to form among themselves, feasting, 
supping, gaming and hunting together, and some- 
times so dearly loving each other that one and all 
would wear garments of a like cut and colour. 
But with equal disdain he shunned the society of 
Florentine ladies and the assemblages of her young 
Nobles ; for so proud and fierce was his humour, 
he took no pleasure but in solitude. 

He would often stay all the day shut up in his 
chamber, then forth to wander solitary beneath the 
holm-oaks that bordered the Ema road at the hour 
when the first stars are a-tremble in the pale even- 
ing sky. If by chance he encountered riders of 
his own age, he never laughed, and said lIittle— 
and that little was not always comprehensible. His 
strange bearing and ambiguous words were a grief 
and a grievance to his comrades—and above all to 
Messer Betto Brunelleschi, for he dearly loved 
Messer Guido, and had no fonder wish than to 
make him one of the Brotherhood which embraced 
the richest and the handsomest young noblemen of 
Florence, and of which he was himself the glory and 
the delight. For indeed Messer Betto Brunelleschi 
was reputed the fine flower of chivalry and the most 
perfect knight of all Tuscany—after Messer Guido. 
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One day as the latter was just entering the Porch 
of Santa Maria Novella, where the Monks of the 
Order of Saint Dominic kept at that time a number 
of books that had been brought to Italy by the 
Greeks, Messer Betto, who was crossing the Piazza 
at the moment, loudly hailed his friend: 

“Hola! Guido mine,” he shouted, “ whither 
away now, this bright day, that invites you, me- 
thinks, to go fowling in the hills rather than hide 
in the gloom of the Cloister yonder? Do mea 
favour, and come to my house at Arezzo, where 
I will play the flute to you, for the pleasure of 
seeing you smile.” 

“Grammercy !”’ replied Messer Guido, without 
so much as deigning to turn his head. “Iam away 
to see my Lady.” 

And so saying, he entered the Church, which he 
crossed with a rapid step, recking as little of the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed on the Altar as of 
Messer Betto, sitting stiff on his horse outside the 
door, astounded at the words he had just heard. 
Guido pushed open a low portal leading to the 
Cloisters, followed the Cloister wall, and arrived 
in the Library, where Fra Sisto was painting the 
figures of angels. There, after saluting the good 
Brother, he drew out from a great painted chest 
one of the books newly come from Constantinople, 
laid it on a desk and began to turn over the leaves. 
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It was a Treatise on Love, writ in Greek by the 
divine Plato. Messer Guido sighed; his hands 
began to tremble and his eyes filled with tears. 

“Alas!” he muttered ; “hid beneath these signs 
is the Light, and I cannot see it.” 

He said thus to himself, because the knowledge 
of the Greek tongue was then altogether lost in 
the West. After many a long-drawn groan, he 
took the book, and kissing it, laid it in the iron 
chest like a beautiful dead woman in her coffin. 
Then he asked the good Fra Sisto to give him the 
Manuscript of the Speeches of Cicero, which he 
read, till the shades of evening, glooming down on 
the cypresses in the Cloister garden, spread their 
batlike wings over the pages of his book. For you 
must know Messer Guido Cavalcanti was a searcher 
after truth in the writings of the Ancients, and 
was for treading the arduous ways that lead man- 
kind to immortality. Devoured by the noble 
longing of discovery, he would set out in canzones 
the doctrines of the old-world Sages ponerEnNe 
Love which is the path to Virtue. 

A few days later, Messer Betto Brunelleschi 
came to visit him at his own house on the prome- 
nade of the Adimari, at the peep of day, the hour 
when the lark sings in the corn. He found him 
still abed, and after kissing him, said tenderly: 

“ My Guido, my Guido lad! put me out of my 


E 
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pain. Last week you told me you were on your 
way to visit your Lady in the Church and Cloister 
of Santa Maria Novella. Ever since I have been 
turning, turning your words in my head, without 
fathoming their meaning. I shall have no peace 
till you have given me an explanation of them. I 
beseech you, tell me what you meant—so far, that 
is, as your discretion shall suffer you, seeing the 
matter doth concern a lady.” 

Messer Guido burst out a-laughing. Raising 
himself on his elbow in bed, he looked Messer 
Betto in the eyes. 

“Friend!” said he, “the Lady I spoke to you 
of hath more than one habitation. The day you 
saw me going to visit her, I found her in the 
Library of Santa Maria Novella. But alack! I 
heard but the one half of her discourse, for she 
spoke to me in both of the two languages that flow 
like honey from her adorable lips. First she de- 
livered me a discourse in the tongue of the Greeks, 
which I could not comprehend, then she addressed 
me in the dialect of the Latins with a wondrous 
wisdom. And so well pleased was | with her 
conversation that I am right fain to marry her.” 

“°Tis at the least,” said Messer Betto, “Sa niece 
of the Emperor of Constantinople, or his natural 
daughter. . . . How name you her?” 

“If needs be,” answered Messer Guido, “we 
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must give her a love name, such as every poet 
gives to his mistress. I will call her Diotima, in 
memory of Diotima of Megara, who showed the 
way to the lovers of Virtue. But her public and 
avowed name is Philosophy, and ‘tis the most 
excellent bride a man can find. I want no other, 
and I swear by the gods to be faithful unto death, 
which doth put an end to life and thought.” 

When he heard these sentiments, Messer Betto 
struck his forehead with his hand and cried : 

“Per Bacco! but I never guessed the riddle! 
Friend Guido, you have the subtlest wit under the 
red lily of Florence. I heartily commend your 
taking to wife so high a dame. Of a surety, will 
spring of this union a numerous progeny of can- 
zones, sonnets and ballades. I promise to baptize 
you these pretty babes to the sound of my flute, 
with dainty mottoes galore and gallant devices. I 
am the more rejoiced at this spiritual wedlock, see- 
ing it will never hinder you, when the time comes, 
to marry according to the flesh some fair and 
goodly lady of the city.” , 

“Nay! you are out,” returned Messer Guido. 
“They that celebrate the espousals of the mind 
should leave carnal marriage to the profane vulgar, 
which includes the great Lords, the Merchants and 
the Handicraftsmen. If like me you had known 
my Diotima, you would have learned, friend Betto, 
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that she doth distinguish two sorts of men, on the 
one hand such as, being fruitful only by the body, 
strive but for that coarse and commonplace im- 
mortality that is won by the generation of children, 
on the other they whose soul conceives and en- 
genders what is meet for the soul to produce, to 
wit the Good and Beautiful. My Diotima hath 
willed I should be of the second sort, and | will 
not go against her good pleasure, and copy the 
mere brutes that breed and procreate.” 

Messer Betto Brunelleschi by no means approved 
of this resolution. He pointed out to his friend 
that in life we must adapt ourselves to the different 
conditions and modes of existence suitable to the 
different ages, that after the epoch of pleasures 
comes that of ambition, and that it was good and 
prudent, as youth waned, to contract alliance with 
some rich and noble family, affording access to the 
great offices of the Republic, such as Prior of the 
Arts and Liberty, Captain of the People, or Gon- 
falonier of Justice. 

Seeing however that his friend only received his 
advice with a lip of disgust, as if it were some 
bitter drug, he said no more on the point, for 
fear of angering him, deeming it wise to trust 
to time, which will change men’s hearts and reverse 
the strongest resolutions. 

“Sweet Guido,” he interposed gaily, “tell me 
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this much at any rate. Doth your lady suffer 
you to have delight with pretty maids and to 
take part in our diversions?” 

“For that matter,” replied Messer Guido, 
““she hath no more care of such things than of 
the encounters that small dog you see asleep 
yonder at the foot of my bed may make in the 
street. And in very deed they are of no account, 
provided a man doth himself attach no value to 
them.” 

Messer Betto left the room a trifle piqued at 
his friend’s scornful bearing. He continued to 
fee] the liveliest affection for his friend, but thought 
it unbecoming to press him overmuch to attend 
the fétes and entertainments he gave all the 
Winter long with an admirable liberality. At 
the same time the gentlemen of his Company 
resented hotly the slight the son of the Signor 
Cavalcante de’ Cavalcanti did them by refusing 
to share their society. They began to rally him 
on his studies and poring over books, declaring 
that by dint of so feeding on parchment, like 
the Monks and the rats, he would end up by 
growing to resemble these, and would anon have 
nothing to show but a pointed snout and three 
long hairs for beard, peeping out from under a 
black hood, and that Madonna Gemma herself 
would cry out at sight of him: 
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“Venus, my Patroness! what a pass have his 
books brought my handsome St. George to! He 
is good for naught now but to throw away his 
lance and hold a writing-reed in hand instead.” 
So they miscalled him sore, saying he toyed only 
with the bookworms and spiders, and was tied to 
the apron-strings of Mistress Philosophia. Nor 
did they stop short at such-like light raillery, but 
let it be understood he was too learned by far 
to be a good Christian, that he was given over to 
Magic Arts, and held converse with the Devils 
of Hell. 

“Folk do not lurk in hiding like that,” they 
said to each other, “for any reason but to fore- 
gather with the Devils, male and female, and 
get gold of them as the price of revolting and 
shameful acts.” 

To crown all, they charged him with sharing 
those false and pernicious doctrines of Epicurus 
which had already seduced an Emperor at Naples 
and a Pope in Rome, and threatened to turn the 
peoples of Europe into a herd of swine, without 
a thought of God and their own immortal souls. 
“A mighty fine gain,” they ended up, “when his 
studies have brought him to forswear the Holy 
Trinity!” This last charge they bruited abroad was 
the most formidable of all, and might easily work 
ruin on Messer Guido. 
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Now Messer Guido Cavalcanti was well aware of 
the mockery they made of him in the Companies 
by reason of the careful heed he had of eternal 
things ; and this was why he shunned the society 
of living men and sought rather to the dead. 

In those days the Church of San Giovanni was 
surrounded with Roman tombs. Thither would 
Messer Guido often come at Ave Maria, and 
meditate far into the silent night. He believed, as 
the Chronicles reported, that this fair Church of 
San Giovanni had been a Pagan Temple before it 
was a Christian Church, and the thought pleased 
his soul, which was enamoured of the old-world 
mysteries. Especially he loved to look on these 
tombs, where the sign of the Cross found no place, 
but which bore Latin inscriptions and were adorned 
with carven figures of men and gods. They were 
long cubes of white marble, on the sides of which 
could be made out representations of banquets and 
hunting parties, the death of Adonis, the fight of 
Lapithe and Centaurs, the refusal of the chaste 
Hippolytus, the Amazons. Messer Guido ‘would 
read the lettering with anxious care, and try hard 
to penetrate the meaning of these fables. One 
tomb in particular occupied him more than all the 
rest, for it showed him two Loves, each holding a 
torch, and he was curious to discover the nature of 
these two Loves. Well! one night that he was 
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pondering on these things more deeply than ever, 
a shadow rose up above the lid of the tomb—a 
luminous shadow, as when you see, or fancy you 
see, the moon shining faintly through a cloud. 
Gradually it took the shape of a beautiful virgin, 
and said thus in a voice softer than the reeds 
waving in the wind : 

“I am she that sleeps within this tomb, and I 
am called Julia Leta. I lost the light on my 
marriage-day, at the age of sixteen years, three 
months and nine days. Since then, whether I am, 
or am not, I cannot tell. Never question the dead, 
stranger, for they see naught, and a thick night 
environs them. ’Tis said that such as in life knew 
the cruel joys of Venus roam the glades of a dense 
forest of myrtles. For me who died a virgin, | 
sleep a dreamless sleep. They have graven two 
Loves on the stone of my sepulchre. One gives 
mortals the light of day; the other quenches it 
in their tender eyes for ever. The countenance of 
both is the same, a smiling countenance, for birth 
and death are two twin brothers, and all is joy to 
the Immortal Gods. I have spoken.” 

The voice fell silent, like the rustling of leaves 
when the wind drops. The transparent shadow 
vanished away in the light of dawn, which de- 
scended clear and white on the hills; and the 
tombs of San Giovanni grew wan and silent once 
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again in the morning air. And Messer Guido 
pondered : 

“The truth I foresaw, hath been made manifest 
to me. Is it not writ in the Book the Priests use, 
‘Shall the dead praise Thee, O Lord?’ The dead 
are without thought or knowledge, and the divine 
Epicurus was well advised when he enfranchised 
the living from the vain terrors of the life to 
come.” 

A troop of horsemen pricking across the Piazza 
abruptly broke up his meditations. It was Messer 
Betto and his Company away to hunt the cranes 
along the brookside of Peretola. 

“So ho!” cried one of them, whose name was 
Bocca, “see yonder, Messer Guido the Phil- 
osopher, who scorns us for our good life and 
gentle ways and merry doings. He seems half 
frozen.” 

“‘And well he may be,” put in Messer Doria, 
who was reputed a wag. ‘‘ His lady, the Moon, 
whom he kisses tenderly all night, hath hied her 
behind the hills to sleep with some shepherd swain. 
He is eat up with jealousy ; look you, how green 
he is!” 

They spurred their horses among the tombs, 
and drew up in a ring about Messer Guido. 

“Nay! nay! Messer Doria,” returned Bocca, 
“the lady Moon is too round and bright for so 
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black a gallant. If you would know his mistresses, 
they be here. Here he comes to find them in 
their bed, where he is less like to be stung of fleas 
than of scorpions.” 

“Fie! Out upon the vile necromancer!” ex- 
claimed Messer Giordano, crossing himself; “see 
what learning leads to! Folk disown God, and 
go fornicating in Pagan graveyards.” 

Leaning against the Church wall, Messer Guido 
let the riders have their say. When he judged 
they had voided all the froth of their shallow 
brains over him: 

“Gentle cavaliers,” he answered, smiling, “ you 
are at home. I am your host, and courtesy con- 
strains me to receive your insults without reply.” 

So saying, he bounded over the tombs and 
walked quietly away. The horsemen looked at 
one another in amazement; then bursting out 
laughing, they gave spur to their steeds. As they 
were galloping along the Peretola Road, Messer 
Bocca said to Messer Betto: 

“Who can doubt now but this Guido is gone 
mad? He told us we were at home in the grave- 
yard. And to say such a thing, he must needs 
have lost his wits.” 

“True it is,” replied Messer Betto, “I cannot 
imagine what he meant to have us understand by 
talking in such a sort. But he is used to 
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expressing himself in dark sayings and subtle 
parables. He hath tossed us a bone this time 
must be opened to find the marrow.” 

“Pardi!” ejaculated Messer Giordano; “ my 
dog may have this bone to gnaw, and the Pagan 
that threw it to boot.” 

They soon reached the banks of the Peretola 
brook, whence the cranes may be seen rising in 
flocks at daybreak. During the chase, which was 
abundantly successful, Messer Betto Brunelleschi 
never ceased pondering the words Guido had used. 
And by dint of much thinking, he discovered 
their signification. Hailing Messer Bocca with 
loud cries, he said to him: 

“Come hither, Messer Bocca! I have just 
guessed what it was Messer Guido meant us to 
understand. He told us we were at home in a 
graveyard, because the ignorant be for all the 
world like dead men, who, according to the 
Epicurean doctrine, have no faculty of thought 
or knowledge.” 

Messer Bocca replied, shrugging his shoulders, 
he understood better than most how to fly a 
Flanders hawk, to make knife-play with his ene- 
mies, and to upset a girl, and this was knowledge 
sufficient for his state in life. 

Messer Guido continued for several years more 
to study the science of Love. He embodied his 
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reflexions in canzones, which it is not given to all 
men to interpret, composing a book of these verses 
that was borne in triumph through the streets, 
garlanded with laurel. Then, seeing the purest 
souls are not without alloy of terrestrial passions, 
and life bears us one and all along in its sinuous 
and stormy course, it fell out that at the turning- 
point of youth and age, Messer Guido was seduced 
by the ambitions of the flesh and the powers of 
this world. He wedded, to further his projects 
of aggrandizement, the daughter of the Lord 
Farinata degli Uberti, the same who one time red- 
dened the Arbia with the blood of the Florentines. 
He threw himself into the quarrels of the citizens 
with all the pride and impetuosity of his nature. 
And he took for mistresses the Lady Mandetta 
and the Lady Giovanna, who represented the one 
the Albigensians, the other the Ghibellines. It 
was the time when Messer Dante Alighier1 was 
Prior of the Arts and Liberty. The city was 
divided into two hostile camps, those of the Bianchi 
and the Neri. One day when the principal citizens 
were assembled in the Piazza of the Frescobaldi, 
the Bianchi on one side the square and the Neri on 
the other, to assist at the obsequies of a noble lady 
of Florence, the Doctors and the Knights were seated 
as the custom was, on raised benches, while in front 
of them the younger men sat on the ground on 
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rush mats. One of the latter standing up to settle 
his cloak, those who were opposite thought he was 
for defying them. They started to their feet in 
turn, and bared their swords. Instantly every one 
unsheathed, and the kinsmen of the dead lady had 
all the difficulty in the world to separate the com- 
batants. 

From that day, Florence ceased to be a town 
gladdened by the work of its handicraftsmen, and 
became a forest full of wolves ravening for each 
other’s blood. Messer Guido shared these savage 
passions, and grew gloomy, restless and sullen. 
Never a day passed but he exchanged sword-thrusts 
with the Neri in the streets of Florence, where in 
old days he had meditated on the nature and con- 
stitution of the soul. More than once he had felt 
the assassin’s dagger on his flesh, before he was 
banished with the rest of his faction and confined 
in the plague-stricken town of Sarzana. For six 
months he languished there, sick with fever and 
hate. And when eventually the Bianchi were 
recalled, he came back to his native city a dying 
man. 

In the year 1300, on the third day after the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, he found 
strength enough to drag himself as far as his own 
fair Church of San Giovanni. Worn out with 
fatigue and grief, he lay down on the tomb of 
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Julia Lata, who in the old days had revealed to 
him the mysteries the profane know nothing of. 
It was the hour when the Church bells ring out 
through the quivering air of evening a long-drawn 
farewell to the setting sun. Messer Betto Brunel- 
leschi, who was crossing the Piazza on his way 
home from his country house, saw amid the tombs 
two haggard falcon’s eyes burning in a fleshless face, 
and recognizing the friend of his youth, was seized 
with wonder and pity. 

He approached him, and kissing him as he used 
in former days, said with a sigh : 

“Ah! Guido mine! what fire is it hath con- 
sumed you away thus? You burned up your life 
in science first, and then in public affairs. I be- 
seech you, quench somewhat the ardour of your 
spirit ; comrade, let us husband our strength, and, 
as Riccardo the blacksmith says, make up a fire to 
last. 

But Guido Cavalcanti put his hand on his lips. 

“Hush!” he whispered, “hush! not a word 
more, friend Betto. I wait my lady, her who shall 
console me for so many vain loves that in this 
world have betrayed me and that I have betrayed. 
It is equally cruel and useless to think and to act. 
This | know. The curse is not so much to live, 
for I see you are well and hearty, friend Betto, and 
many another man is the same. The curse is not 
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to live, but to know we live. The curse is to be 
conscious and to will. Happily there is a remedy 
for these evils. Let us say no more; I await the 
lady whom I have never wronged, for never have I 
doubted but she was gentle and true-hearted, and 
I have learned by much pondering how peaceful 
and secure it is to slumber on her bosom. Many 
fables have been told of her bed and dwelling- 
places. But I have not believed the lies of the 
ignorant crowd. So it is, she cometh to me as a 
mistress to her lover, her brow garlanded with 
flowers and her lips smiling.” 

He broke off with these words, and fell dead 
over the ancient tomb. His body was buried 
without any great pomp in the Cloister of Santa 
Maria Novella. 


LUCIFER 


TO LOUIS GANDERAX 


LUCIFER 


E si compiacque tanto Spinello di farlo orribile e contrafatto, che si 
dice (tanto puo alcuna fiata Vimmaginazione) che la detta 
figura da lui dipinta gh apparve in sogno, domandandolo dove 
egh I avesse veduta si brutta.+ 


(Vite de’ piu eccellenti pittori, da Messer 
Giorgio Vasari.—“ Vita di Spinello.”) 


(leap Mic/e>INDREA TAFI, painter and worker- 
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in-mosaic of Florence, had a whole- 
some terror of the Devils of Hell, 
particularly in the watches of the 





night, when it is given to the 
powers of Darkness to prevail. And the worthy 
man’s fears were not unreasonable, for in those 
days the Demons had good cause to hate the 
Painters, who robbed them of more souls with a 
single picture than a good little Preaching Friar 

1 «And so successful was Spinello with his horrible and 
portentous Production that it was commonly reported—so great is 
alway the force of fancy—that the said figure (of Lucifer trodden 
underfoot by St. Michael in the Altar-piece of the Church of St. 
Agnolo at Arezzo) painted by him had appeared to the artist in a 
dream, and asked him in what place he had beheld him under so 
brutish a form.” 


Lives of the most Excellent Painters, by Giorgio Vasari.— 
“ Life of Spinello.” 
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could do in thirty sermons. No doubt the Monk, 
to instil a soul-saving horror in the hearts of the 
faithful, would describe to the utmost of his 
powers “that day of wrath, that day of mourning,” 
which 1s to reduce the universe to ashes, teste David 
et Sibylla, borrowing his deepest voice and bellowing 
through his hands to imitate the Archangel’s last 
trump. But there! it was “all sound and fury, 
signifying nothing,” whereas a painting displayed 
on a Chapel wall or in the Cloister, showing Jesus 
Christ sitting on the Great White Throne to judge 
the living and the dead, spoke unceasingly to the 
eyes of sinners, and through the eyes chastened 
such as had sinned by the eyes or otherwise. 

It was in the days when cunning masters were 
depicting at Santa-Croce in Florence and the 
Campo Santo of Pisa the mysteries of Divine 
Justice. These works were drawn according to 
the account in verse which Dante Alighieri, a 
man very learned in Theology and in Canon Law, 
wrote in days gone by of his journey to Hell 
and Purgatory and Paradise, whither by the 
singular great merits of his lady, he was able to 
make his way alive. So everything in these 
paintings was instructive and true, and we may say 
surely less profit is to be had of reading the most 
full and ample Chronicle than from contemplating 
such representative works of art. Moreover, the 
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Florentine masters took heed to paint, under the 
shade of orange groves, on the flower-starred turf, 
fair ladies and gallant knights, with Death lying in 
wait for them with his scythe, while they were 
discoursing of love to the sound of lutes and 
viols. Nothing was better fitted to convert 
carnal-minded sinners who quaff forgetfulness of 
God on the lips of women. To rebuke the covet- 
ous, the painter would show to the life the Devils 
pouring molten gold down the throat of Bishop or 
Abbess, who had commissioned some work from 
him and then scamped his pay. 

This is why the Demons in those days were 
bitter enemies of the painters, and above all of 
the Florentine painters, who surpassed all the rest 
in subtlety of wit. Chiefly they reproached them 
with representing them under a hideous guise, 
with the heads of bird and fish, serpents’ bodies 
and bats’ wings. This sore resentment which 
they felt will come out plainly in the history of 
Spinello of Arezzo. 

Spinello Spinelli was sprung of a noble family 
of Florentine exiles, and his graciousness of mind 
matched his gentle birth; for he was the most 
skilful painter of his time. He wrought many 
and great works at Florence; and the Pisans 
begged him to complete Giotto’s wall-paintings 
in their Campo Santo, where the dead rest beneath 
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roses in holy earth shipped from Jerusalem. At 
last, after working long years in divers cities and 
getting much gold, he longed to see once more 
the good city of Arezzo, his mother. The 
men of Arezzo had not forgotten how Spinello, 
in his younger days, being enrolled in the 
Confraternity of Santa Maria della Misericordia, 
had visited the sick and buried the dead in the 
plague of 1383. They were grateful to him beside 
for having by his works spread the fame of their 
city over all Tuscany. For all these reasons they 
welcomed him with high honours on his return. 

Still full of vigour in his old age, he undertook 
important tasks in his native town. His wife 
would tell him: 

“You are rich, Spinello. Do you rest, and 
leave younger men to paint instead of you. It 
is meet a man should end his days in a gentle, 
religious quiet. It is tempting God to be for ever 
raising new and worldly monuments, mere heathen 
towers of Babel. Quit your colours and your 
varnishes, Spinello, or they will destroy your 
peace of mind.” 

So the good dame would preach, but he refused 
to listen, for his one thought was to increase his 
fortune and renown. Far from resting on his 
laurels, he arranged a price with the Wardens of 
Sant’ Agnolo for a history of St. Michael, that was 
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to cover all the Choir of the Church and contain 
an infinity of figures. Into this enterprise he 
threw himself with extraordinary ardour. Re- 
reading the parts of Scripture that .were to be his 
inspiration, he set himself to study deeply every 
line and every word of these passages. Not content 
with drawing all day long in his workshop, he per- 
sisted in working both at bed and board ; while at 
dusk, walking below the hill on whose brow Arezzo 
proudly lifts her walls and towers, he was still lost 
in thought. And we may say the story of the 
Archangel was already limned in his brain when he 
started to sketch out the incidents in red chalk on 
the plaster of the wall. He was soon done tracing 
these outlines ; then he fell to painting above the 
high altar the scene that was to outshine all the 
others in brilliancy. For it was his intent therein 
to glorify the leader of the hosts of Heaven for 
the victory he won before the beginning of time. 
Accordingly Spinello represented St. Michael 
fighting in the air against the serpent with seven 
heads and ten horns, and he figured with delight, 
in the bottom part of the picture, the Prince of the 
Devils, Lucifer, under the semblance of an appalling 
monster. The figures seemed to grow to life of 
themselves under his hand. His success was 
beyond his fondest hopes; so hideous was the 
countenance of Lucifer, none could escape the 
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nightmare of its foulness. The face haunted the 
painter in the streets and even went home with him 
to his lodging. 

Presently when night was come, Spinello lay 
down in his bed beside his wife and fell asleep. In 
his slumbers he saw an Angel as comely as St. 
Michael, but black ; and the Angel said to him : 

Spinello, I am Lucifer. Tell me, where had 
you seen me, that you should paint me as you 
have, under so ignominious a likeness ?” 

The old painter answered trembling, that he had 
never seen him with his eyes, never having gone 
down alive into Hell, like Messer Dante Alighieri; 
but that, in depicting him as he had done, he was 
for expressing in visible lines and colours the 
hideousness of sin. 

Lucifer shrugged his shoulders, and the hill of 
San Gemignano seemed of a sudden to heave and 
stagger. 

*¢ Spinello,” he went on, “will you do me the 
pleasyrre to reason awhile with me? I am no 
mean Logician ; He you pray to knows that.” 

Receiving no reply, Lucifer proceeded in these 
terms : 

‘¢ Spinello, you have read the books that tell of 
me. You know of my enterprise, and how I for- 
sook Heaven to become the Prince of this World. 
A tremendous adventure,—and a unique one, had 
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not the Giants in like fashion assailed the god 
Jupiter, as yourself have seen, Spinello, recorded 
on an ancient tomb where this Titanic war is carved 
in marble.” 

“Tt is true,” said Spinello, “I have seen the 
tomb, shaped like a great tun, in the Church of 
Santa Reparata at Florence. ’Tis a fine work of 
the Romans.” 

“Still,” returned Lucifer, smiling, “the Giants 
are not pictured on it in the shape of frogs or 
chameleons or the like hideous and horrid crea- 
tures.” 

“True,” replied the painter, “but then they had 
not attacked the true God, but only a false idol of 
the Pagans. ’Tis a mighty difference. The fact is 
clear, Lucifer, you raised the standard of revolt 
against the true and veritable King of Earth and 
Heaven.” 

“T will not deny it,” said Lucifer. “And how 
many sorts of sins do you charge me with for 
that?” 

“ Seven, it is like enough,” the painter answered, 


“and deadly sins one and all.” 

“‘ Seven !” exclaimed the Angel of Darkness ; 
“well! the number is canonical. Everything goes 
by sevens in my history, which is close bound up 
with God’s. Spinello, you deem me proud, angry 
and envious. I enter no protest, provided you 
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allow that glory was my only aim. Do you deem 
me covetous?: Granted again ; Covetousness is a 
virtue for Princes. For Gluttony and Lust, if you 
hold me guilty, I will not complain. Remains 
Indolence.” 

As he pronounced the word, Lucifer crossed his 
arms across his breast, and shaking his gloomy 
head, tossed his flaming locks : 

“Tell me, Spinello, do you really think 1 am 
indolent? Do you take me for a coward? Do 
you hold that in my revolt I showed a lack of 
courage? Nay! you cannot. Then it was but 
just to paint me in the guise of a hero, with a 
proud countenance. You should wrong no one, 
not even the Devil. Cannot you see that you 
insult Him you make prayer to, when you give 
Him for adversary a vile, monstrous toad? 
Spinello, you are very ignorant for a man of 
your age. I have a great mind to pull your ears, 
as they do to an ill-conditioned schoolboy.” 

At, this threat, and seeing the arm of Lucifer 
already stretched out towards him, Spinello clapped 
his hand to his head and began to how! with terror. 

His good wife, waking up with a start, asked 
him what ailed him. He told her with chattering 
teeth, how he had just seen Lucifer and had been 
in terror for his ears. 

“1 told you so,” retorted the worthy dame; 
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‘“‘T knew all those figures you will go on painting 
on the walls would end by driving you mad.” 

“Il am not mad,” protested the painter. “I 
saw him with my own eyes; and he is beautiful 
to look on, albeit proud and sad. First thing to- 
morrow I will blot out the horrid figure I have 
drawn and set in its place the shape I beheld in 
my dream. For we must not wrong even the 
Devil himself.” 

“You had best go to sleep again,” scolded his 
wife. ‘You are talking stark nonsense, and un- 
christian to boot.” 

Spinello tried to rise, but his strength failed 
him and he fell back unconscious on his pillow. 
He lingered on a few days in a high fever, and 
then died. 


THE LOAVES OF BLACK BREAD 


TO MADEMOISELLE MARY FINALY 


THE LOAVES OF BLACK BREAD 


Tu tibi divitias stolidissime congeris amplas, 
Negasque micam pauper ; 

Advenit ecce dies qua saevis ignibus ardens 
Rogabis aquae guttulam.: 


(Navis stultifera, Sebastian Brandt, 1507, fol, xix.) 


N those days Nicolas Nerli was a 
banker in the noble city of Florence. 
Tierce was no sooner sounded than 
he was at his desk, and at nones he 
was seated there still, poring all day 

long over the figures he wrote in his table-books. 





He lent money to the Emperor and to the Pope. 
And if he did not lend to the Devil, it was only 
because he was afraid of bad debts with him 
they call the Wily One, and who is full of cunning 
and trickery. Nicolas Nerli was bold and’ un- 
scrupulous ; he had won great riches and robbed 
many folks of their own. Wherefore he was 
highly honoured in the city of Florence. He 

1“ You heap up in your folly ample riches for yourself, and 
refuse a crumb of bread to the poor man; lo! the day is at hand 
when burning in cruel flames, you shall beg for a drop of water.” — 


Ship of Fools. 
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dwelt in a Palace where the light of God’s day 
entered only by narrow windows ; and this was a 
wise precaution, for the rich man’s house must be 
a castle, and they who possess much wealth do 
well to defend by force what they have gotten 
by cunning. 

Accordingly the windows were guarded with 
bars and the doors with chains. Outside, the walls 
were painted in fresco by clever craftsmen, who 
had depicted thereon the Virtues under the like- 
ness of women, the Patriarchs, the Prophets and 
the Kings of Israel. Tapestries hung in the 
rooms within, displaying the histories of Alexander 
and Tristram, as they are told us in legends. 
Nicolas Nerli set all the city talking of his wealth 
by the pious foundations he established. He had 
raised an Hospital beyond the walls, the frieze of 
which, carved and painted, represented the most 
honourable actions of his own life; in gratitude 
for the sums of money he had given towards the 
completion of Santa Maria Novella, his portrait 
was suspended in the choir of that Church. In it 
he was shown kneeling, with praying hands, at the 
feet of the Blessed Virgin, easily recognizable by 
his cap of red worsted, his furred hood, his yellow 
face swimming in fatness and his little keen eyes. 
His good wife, Monna Bismantova, a worthy- 
looking woman with a mournful air, and seeming 
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as though no man could ever have taken aught of 
pleasure with her, was on the other side of the 
Virgin in the humble attitude of supplication. 
Nicolas Nerli was one of the chiefest citizens of 
the Republic ; seeing he had never spoken against 
the laws, and because he had never regarded the 
poor nor such folk as the great and powerful con- 
demn to fine and exile, nothing had lowered in 
the estimation of the Magistrates the high repute 
he had won in their eyes by reason of his great 
riches. 

Returning one winter evening later than usual 
to his Palace, he was surrounded on the threshold 
by a band of half-naked mendicants who held 
out their hands and asked alms. 

He repulsed them with hard words. But 
hunger making them as fierce and bold as wolves, 
they formed a circle round him, and begged him 
for bread in hoarse, lamentable voices. He was 
just stooping to pick up stones to throw at them 
when he saw one of his serving-men coming, 
carrying on his head a basketful of loaves of 
black bread, intended for the stablemen, kitchen 
helpers and gardeners. 

He signed to the pantler to approach, and 
diving both hands into the basket, tossed the 
loaves to the starving wretches. Then entering 
the house, he went to bed and fell asleep. In 
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the night, he was smitten with apoplexy and 
died so suddenly he believed himself still in his 
bed when he saw, in a place “as dark as Erebus,” 
St. Michael the Archangel shining in the bright- 
ness that issued from his own presence. 

Balance in hand, the Archangel was engaged 
in filling the scales. Recognizing in the scale 
that hung lowest certain jewels belonging to widow 
women that he had in pledge, a great heap of 
clippings from pieces he had filched dishonestly, 
and sundry very fine gold coins which were unique 
and which he had acquired by usury or fraud, 
Nicolas Nerli comprehended it was his own life, 
now come to an end, that St. Michael was at that 
instant weighing before his eyes. 

“Good Sir!” he said, “good St. Michael ! 
if you put in the one scale all the lucre I have 
gotten in my life, set in the other, if it please 
you, the noble foundations whereby I have so 
splendidly shown my piety. Forget not the 
Duomo of Santa Maria Novella, to which I con- 
tributed a good third; nor my Hospital beyond 
the walls, that I built entirely out of my own 
pocket.” 

“Never fear, Nicolas Nerli,” answered the 
Archangel; “I will forget nothing.” 

And with his own heavenly hands he set in the 
lighter scale the Duomo of Santa Maria Novella 
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and the Hospital with its frieze all carved and 
painted. But the scale did not drop an inch. 

At this the Banker was sorely disquieted. 

“Good St. Michael! think again. You have 
not put this side of the balance my fine holy-water 
stoup I gave to San Giovanni, nor the pulpit 
in Sant’ Andrea, where the baptism of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is depicted life-size. The artist 
charged me a pretty penny for it.” 

The Archangel put both pulpit and stoup atop 
of the Hospital in the scale, but still it never 
stirred. Nicolas Nerli began to feel a cold sweat 
bathing his brow. 

“Good Sir! dear Archangel!” he asked, “are 
you quite certain your balances are true?” 

St. Michael replied, smiling, that they were of a 
different pattern from the balances the brokers of 
Paris use and the money-changers of Venice, and 
were precisely accurate. 

“What!” sighed Nicolas Nerli, his face as 
white as chalk. ‘Duomo, pulpit, basin, Hospital 
with all its beds, do they weigh no more than a 
bit of straw, a pinch of down from a bird’s 
breast ?” 

“See for yourself, Nicolas!” said the Arch- 
angel; “so far the weight of your iniquities 
much outweighs the light load of your good 
works,” 
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“Then I must go to Hell,” cried the Florentine; 
and his teeth chattered with horror. 

“ Patience, Nicolas Nerli,” returned the Weigher 
of Souls, “ patience ! we are not done yet. There 
is something left.” 

So saying, the Blessed St. Michael took the 
loaves of black bread the rich man had tossed the 
night before to the poor beggars. He laid them in 
the scale containing the good works, which instantly 
fell, while the other rose, and the two scales 
remained level. The beam dropped neither to 
right nor left, and the needle marked the exact 
equality of the two loads. 

The Banker could not believe his eyes ; but the 
glorious Archangel said solemnly : 

“© See, Nicolas Nerli; you are good neither for 
Heaven nor Hell. Begone! Go back to Florence ! 
multiply through the city the loaves you gave last 
night with your own hand, in the dusk, when no 
man saw you—and you shall be saved. It is not 
enough that Heaven open its doors to the thief 
that repented and the harlot that wept. The 
mercy of God is infinite, and able to save even 
a rich man. Do this; multiply the loaves whose 
weight you see weighing down my _ balances. 
Begone !”’ 

Then Nicholas Nerli awoke in his bed. He 
resolved to follow faithfully the counsel of the 
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Archangel, and multiply the bread of the poor, and 
so enter into the kingdom of Heaven. 

For the three years he spent on earth after his 
first death, he was very pitiful to the unfortunate 
and a great giver of alms. 


THE MERRY-HEARTED 
BUFFALMACCO 


TO EUGENE MUNTZ 


THE MERRY-HEARTED 
BUFFALMACCO 


Buonamico di Cristofano detto Buffalmacco pittore Fiorentino, il 
qual fu discepolo d’ Andrea Taft, e come womo burlevole 
celebrato da Messer Giovanni Boccaccio nel suo Decamerone, 
fu come si sa carissimo compagno di Bruno e di Calendrino 
pittori ancor essi faceti e piacevole, e, come st puo vedere nell’ 
opere sue sparse per tutta Toscana, di assat buon giudizio nell’ 
arte sua del dipignere. 


(Vite de’ pid eccellenti pittori, da Messer 
Giorgio Vasari.—“ Vita di Buonamico 
Buffalmacco.”) } 


1 « Buonamico di Cristofano, known as Buftalmacco, a Florentine 
painter, the same that was pupil of Andrea Tafi, and celebrated 
as a burlesque character by Messer Giovanni Boccaccio in his 
Decameron, was as we know bosom friend of Bruno and Calendrino, 
also painters and of an even more witty and merry humour than 
himself, and as may be seen in his works scattered throughout 
Tuscany, of no mean judgement in his art of painting.” (Lives of 
the most Excellent Painters, by Messer Giorgio Vasari.—‘ Life of 
Buonamico Buffalmacco.”’) 
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I 
THE COCKROACHES 
N his callow youth, Buonamico Cris- 


§ falmacco by reason of his merry 
humour, served his apprenticeship in 





the workshop of Andrea Taf, painter 
and worker-in-mosaic. Now the said Tafi was a 
very knowledgeable master. Sojourning at Venice 
in the days when Apollonius was covering the walls 
of San Marco with mosaics, he had discovered by 
means of a trick certain secrets the Greek crafts- 
men were for keeping sedulously to themselves. 
Returning to his native city, he won so high a 
repute in the art of composing pictures by arrang- 
ing together a countless number of little differently 
coloured cubes of glass, he could not supply all the 
demands addressed to him for works of the sort, 
and all day and every day, from matins to vespers, 
he was busy, mounted on a scaffold in some Church 
or other, depicting the dead Christ, or Christ in His 
glory, the Patriarchs and Prophets, or the history 
96 
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of Job or of Noah. And as he was likewise keen 
to paint in fresco, with pounded colours, in the 
manner of the Greeks, which was then the only 
one known, he refused himself all rest, and gave 
his apprentices none either. He used to tell 
them : 

“They who like myself are in possession of 
noble secrets and excel in their art should keep 
both mind and hand ceaselessly active to carry out 
their enterprises, so as to win much wealth and 
leave a long memory behind them. And if I, 
old and broken down as I am, spare myself no 
trouble, you are bound to do your utmost to help 
me with all your strength, which is fresh, hearty 
and undiminished.” 

And in order that his colours, his tesserez of 
molten glass and his impastos might be all ready 
prepared by dawn of day, he forced the lads to 
rise in the middle of the night. Nothing could 
well be more hateful to Buffalmacco, who was 
in the habit of supping plentifully, and loved to 
run the streets at an hour when, as they say, all 
cats are grey. He went to bed late and slept 
sound, his conscience being clear enough after all. 
Accordingly, when Tafi’s shrill voice woke him 
up out of his beauty sleep, he would only turn 
round on his pillow and pretend to be deaf. But 
his master invariably persisted, and at a pinch 
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would go into the apprentice’s room and very 
soon have the sheets dragged off the bed and a 
jug of cold water emptied over the sluggard’s 
head. | 

Poor Buffalmacco, shivering and half dressed, 
would away grumbling, to grind the colours in 
the dark, cold workroom, cudgelling his wits the 
while, grinding and cursing all the time, to think 
of some way of escaping such harsh and humiliat- 
ing treatment in future. Long he sought in vain; 
but his mind was an active one, and one morning 
early a happy thought struck him. 

To put this in execution, Buffalmacco waited 
till his master was out of the way. Directly day 
broke, Andrea Tafi, as his habit was, pocketed the 
flask of Chianti and the three eggs that formed his 
regular breakfast, and bidding his pupils melt the 
glass tesseree according to the directions, and take 
every possible pains, went off to work in the 
famous church of San Giovanni, a marvellously 
beautiful building, constructed with admirable art 
in the Classical manner. At the time he was 
executing on its walls a series of mosaics repre- 
senting the Angels, Archangels, Cherubim and 
Seraphim, Powers, Thrones and Dominions; the 
chief acts of the Almighty, from the Creation of 
Light to the Deluge; the history of Joseph and 
his brethren, the history of Jesus Christ from the 
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moment He was conceived in His Mother’s womb 
till His Ascension into Heaven, and the life of St. 
John Baptist. Seeing the infinite pains he took to 
fix the pieces truly in the cement and arrange them 
artistically, he expected both profit and fame as the 
result of this great work and the host of figures 
it contained. Then, directly the master was gone, 
Buffalmacco hastened to make his preparations for 
the enterprise he was bent upon. He went down 
into the cellar, which, communicating as it did with 
a baker’s next door, was full of cockroaches drawn 
thither by the smell of the sacks of flour. Every- 
body knows how cockroaches, or kitchen-beetles, 
swarm in bakeries, inns and corn-mills. These are 
a sort of crawling, stinking insects, with long, 
ungainly, shaggy legs and an ugly shell of a dirty 
yellow.’ 

During the Civil Wars that stained the Arbia 
red and fertilized the olive-yards with the blood of 
nobles, these loathsome insects had two names in 
Tuscany: the Florentines called them Siennese, 
and the Siennese Florentines.’ 

The good Buffalmacco laughed to see the crea- 

1 It would be better to speak of the wing-cases. Shell” is 
an utterly unsuitable word—not in the least fitting. The Oriental 


cockroach is in question, an insect familiar in almost every part of 


Europe. 
2 In Russia they are termed Prussians, and in Prussia Russians. 
The French call them caferds (canting creatures, hypocrites). 
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tures all moving up and down and in and out, 
looking for all the world like tiny shields of a host 
of pigmy knights jousting in a fairy tourney. 

“Ah, ah!” he cried to himself, “they are may- 
bugs bedevilled, that’s what they are! They would 
not enjoy the springtime, and Jupiter punished 
them for their sluggishness. He has condemned 
them to crawl about in the dark, weighed down by 
their useless wings—an object-lesson to men to 
make the most of life in the heyday of youth and 
love.” 

This was what Buffalmacco said to himself; for he 
was ready enough, like other folk, to see in nature 
a symbol of his own passions and _ inclinations, 
which were to drink, to divert himself with pretty 
women and sleep his fill in a warm bed in winter 
and a nice cool one in summer. 

However, he had not visited the cellar to ponder 
on symbols and emblems, and he was not long in 
carrying out his plan. He caught two dozen of 
the cockroaches, without regard to sex or age, and 
popped them in a bag he had brought with him for 
the purpose. This done, he proceeded to hide the 
bag under his bed, and returned to the workroom, 
where his comrades Bruno and Calendrino were 
painting, from the master’s sketches, the good 
St. Francis receiving the stigmata, and mean- 
time devising some way of hoodwinking Memmi 
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the cobbler, whose wife was comely and oblig- 
ing. 

Buffalmacco, who was not less expert, far from 
it, than his two comrades, mounted the ladder 
and started painting the wings of the seraphic 
crucifix that came down from heaven to mark the 
Blessed Saint with the five wounds of love, taking 
the utmost pains to blend in the celestial pinions 
all the tenderest hues of the rainbow. The task 
occupied him all day, and when old Tafi came 
back from San Giovanni, he could not refrain 
from bestowing a few words of commendation 
on his pupil. This cost him no small effort, 
for age and riches had made him both cross and 
critical. 

“ My lads,” he said, addressing the apprentices, 
“those wings are painted with a good deal of 
spirit. Buffalmacco might go far in the art of 
painting, if he would only apply himself more 
vigorously. But there, his mind is far too 
much set on self-indulgence ; and great achieve- 
ments can only be accomplished by steady labour. 
Now Calendrino here would beat you all, with 
his industry—if he were not a born fool.” 

In such fashion Andrea Tafi improved the 
occasion with a proper severity. Then, having 
said his say, he went to the kitchen to take 
his supper, which consisted of a bit of salt fish ; 
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after that he betook himself to his chamber, 
lay down in his bed, and was soon snoring. 
Meantime Buffalmacco made his usual round 
through every quarter of the city where wine was 
to be had cheap and girls cheaper still. This 
done, he got home again half an hour or so 
before the time Tafi generally woke. He drew out 
the bag from under his bed, took the cockroaches 
one by one, and by means of a short, sharp needle 
fastened a little wax taper on the back of each. 
Lighting the tapers, he let the insects loose, one 
after the other, in the room. The creatures are too 
stupid to feel pain, or if they do, to manifest any 
great panic. They set off crawling over the floor, 
at a pace which surprise and perhaps some vague 
terror made a trifle quicker than usual. Before 
long they started describing circles, not because it 
is, as Plato says, a perfect figure, but as a result of 
the instinct that always makes insects turn round 
and round, in their efforts to escape any unknown 
danger. Buffalmacco looked on from the vantage- 
ground of his bed, on which he had thrown 
himself, and congratulated himself on the success 
of his device. And indeed nothing could be 
more marvellous than these lights showing a 
miniature presentment of the harmony of the 
spheres, such as it is set out by Aristotle and his 
commentators. The cockroaches themselves were 
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invisible ; only the little flames they carried could 
be seen, which seemed to be all alive. Just as 
these same lights were weaving in the darkness of 
the room more cycles and epicycles than ever 
Ptolemy and the Arabs observed as they watched 
the motions of the planets, Tafi’s voice made itself 
heard, shriller than ever, what with a cold in the 
head and what with annoyance. 

“‘ Buffalmacco! Buffalmacco, I say!” screamed 
the old fellow, coughing and spitting, “get up, I 
say! Get up, you scoundrel! In less than an 
hour’s time, it will be broad daylight. The bugs in 
your bed must be built like very Venuses, you are so 
loath to leave’em. Up, you sluggard! If you don’t 
rise this instant, I'll drag you from between the 
sheets by the hair of your head and your long ears!” 

These were the sort of terms in which the master 
would call his pupil out of bed in the dusk of every 
morning, such was his zeal for painting and mosaic- 
work. On this occasion receiving no reply, he 
drew on his hose, but without taking time to pull 
them any higher than his knees, and started for his 
apprentice’s bedroom, stumbling at every step. 
This was exactly what Buffalmacco expected, and 
directly he heard the clatter of his master’s foot- 
steps on the stairs, he turned his nose to the wall 
and pretended to be fast asleep. And there was 
old Tafi shouting up the stairs : 
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“ Hilloa! but you’re a grand sleeper. I'll have 
you out of your slumbers, I will, though you 
should be dreaming this very moment that the 
eleven thousand virgins are slipping into your bed, 
begging you to teach ’em what’s what.” 

With these words on his lips, Andrea Tafi 
shoved the door of the room violently open. 

Then, catching sight of the points of fire run- 
ning all over the floor, he stopped dead on the 
landing and fell a-trembling in every limb. 

“ They’re devils,” he thought, “ never a doubt 
of it,—devils and evil spirits. Why! they move 
with a sort of mathematical precision, which is 
their strong point, I’ve always been told. Naturally 
the Demons hate us painters, who depict them 
under hideous shapes, in contrast with the Angels 
we represent in glory, an aureole about their brows 
and waving wings of dazzling splendour. The 
unhappy boy is beset with devils ; I can count at 
least a thousand around his pallet. No doubt he 
has angered Lucifer himself, by drawing some 
horrible picture of him. ’Tis only too likely these 
ten thousand imps here will leap upon him and 
carry him off alive to Hell. His doom 1s fixed. 
And alack! I have myself figured, in mosaic and 
other ways, very odious caricatures of Devils, and 
they have good reason to bear me a grudge too.” 

The thought redoubled his fears, and hauling up 
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his hose, he took to his heels, too much terrified to 
think of facing the hundred thousand hobgoblins 
he had seen wheeling round and round with bodies 
of fire, and dashed down the stairs as fast as ever 
his old legs would carry him. Buffalmacco had a 
fine laugh under the sheets, and for once in a way 
slept on till broad daylight. Nor did his master 
ever again dare to go and wake him. 


II 


THE ASCENDING UP OF 
ANDREA TAFI 


NDREA TAFI, of Florence, being 


chosen to decorate the cupola of San 


€ : e . e ° e 
i ie oO” Giovanni with mosaics, carried out 


) pies, ra the said work in the most perfect 
ad | AN v fashion. Every figure was treated 
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in the Greek manner, which Tafi had learned 
during his sojourn at Venice, where he had seen 
workmen busy adorning the walls of San Marco. 
He had even brought back with him from that 
city a Greek by name Apollonius, who knew excel- 


lent secrets for designing in mosaic. This Apol- 
lonius was a skilful workman and a very clever 
man. He knew the proportions to be given to 
the different parts of the human body and the 
material for mixing the best cement. 

Fearing the Greek might carry his knowledge 
and address to some other painter of the city, 
Andrea Tafi never left his side day or night. Every 


morning he took him with him to San Giovanni, 
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and brought him home every evening to his own 
house, facing San Michele, and made him sleep 
there with his two apprentices, Bruno and Buffal- 
macco, in a room separated merely by a partition 
from his own bed-chamber. And as this partition 
left half a foot between the top and the beams of 
the ceiling, whatever was said in one room could 
easily be overheard in the other. 

Now Tafi was a man of decent manners and 
pious. He was not like some painters who, on 
leaving the Churches where they have been depicting 
God creating the world and the infant Jesus in his 
holy mother’s arms, go straight to houses of ill 
fame to play dice and drink, play the pipes and 
cuddle the girls. He had never wished for better 
than his good wife, albeit she was by no means 
made and moulded by the Creator to afford any 
great delight to men ; for she was a very dry and a 
very chilling personage. Then, after God had 
removed her from this world to a better, in his 
loving mercy, Andrea took no other woman to his 
bosom either by marriage or otherwise. On the 
contrary he was strictly continent, as became his 
years, sparing himself both expense and vexation, 
and pleasing God to boot, who recompenses in the 
next world the privations men endure in this. 
Andrea Tafi was chaste, sober and well-advised. 

He said his prayers with unfailing regularity, 
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and being got to bed, he never fell asleep without 
first invoking the Blessed Virgin in these words : 

“Holy Virgin, Mother of God, which for Thy 
merits wast exalted alive to Heaven, stretch forth 
Thy hand full of grace and mercy to me, to lift me 
up to that blessed Paradise where Thou sittest ona 
chair of gold.” 

And this petition old Tafi did not mumble 
between the two or three teeth he had left, but 
spoke it out in a loud, strong voice, persuaded it is 
the singing, as they say, makes the song, and that 
if you want to be heard, it is best to shout. 
Thus it came about that Master Tafi’s suppli- 
cation was overheard every night by Apollonius 
the Greek and the two young Florentines who 
lay in the next chamber. Now it so happened 
Apollonius was likewise of a merry humour, 
every whit as ready for a jest as Bruno or 
Buffalmacco. All three itched sore to play off 
some trick on the old painter, who was a just man 
and a god-fearing, but hard-fisted withal and a 
cruel taskmaster. Accordingly one night, after 
listening to the old fellow’s customary address to 
the Virgin, the three comrades fell a-laughing 
under the bed-clothes and cutting a hundred jokes. 
Presently, when they heard him snoring, they 
began asking each other in whispers what jape they 
could play off on him. Well knowing the holy 
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terror the old man had of the Devil, Apollonius 
proposed to go, dressed in red, with horns and 
a mask, to drag him out of bed by the feet. But 
the ingenious Buffalmacco had a better suggestion 
to offer : 

‘To-morrow we will provide ourselves with a 
good stout rope and a pulley, and I undertake to 
give you the same evening a highly diverting 
exhibition.” 

Apollonius and Bruno were curious to know 
what the pulley and rope were to be used for, but 
Buffalmacco refused to say. Nevertheless they 
promised faithfully to get him what he wanted ; 
for they knew him to possess the merriest wit in 
the world and the most fertile in amusing con- 
trivances, having earned his nickname of Buffal- 
macco for these very qualities. And truly he 
knew some excellent turns, that have since become 
legendary. 

The three friends, having nothing now to keep 
them awake, fell asleep under the moon, which 
looking in at the garret window, pointed the tip 
of one of her horns, as if in mockery, at old 
Tafi. They slept sound till daybreak, when the 
master began hammering on the partition, and 
called out, coughing and spitting as usual. 

“Get up, master Apollonius! Up with you, 
apprentices! Day’s come; Phoebus has blown 
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out the sky candles! Quick’s the word! ‘ Life is 
short, and art long.’” 

Then he began threatening Bruno and Buffal- 
macco he would come and start them out with a 
bucket of cold water, jeering and asking them : 

“Is your bed so delicious, eh ? Have you got 
Helen of Troy there, you're so loath to quit 
the sheets ?” 

Meanwhile he was slipping on his hose and his 
old, worn hood. This done, he sallied out, to 
find the lads waiting on the landing, fully dressed 
and with their tools all ready. 

That morning, in the fair Church of San 
Giovanni, on the planking that mounted to the 
cornice, the work went on merrily for a while. 
For the last week the master had been trying 
his hardest to give a good representation 
according to the recognized rules of art of the 
baptism of Jesus Christ. He had just begun 
putting in the fishes swimming in the Jordan. 
Apollonius was mixing the cement with bitumen 
and chopped straw, pronouncing words of might 
known only to himself; while Bruno and Buffal- 
macco were picking the little cubes of stone to be 
used, and Tafi arranging them according to the 
sketch he had made on a slab of slate he held in 
his hand. But just when the master was busiest 
over the job, the three friends sprang lightly down 
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went off to the house of Calendrino, outside the 
walls, in search of a pulley that was used for 
hoisting corn into the granary. At the same time 
Apollonius hurried away to Ripoli to see an old 
lady, the wife of a Judge, whom he had promised 
to provide with a philtre to draw lovers to her 
side, and persuading her that hemp was indis- 
pensable for compounding the potion, got her 
to hand him over the well-rope, a good stout 
piece of cord. 

The two friends next met at Tafi’s house, where 
they found Buffalmacco awaiting them. The latter 
at once set to work to attach the pulley firmly to 
the king-post of the roof, above the partition 
separating the master’s sleeping-room from his 
apprentices. Then, after passing the old lady’s 
well-rope through the pulley, he left one end 
hanging down in their own chamber, while he 
went into his master’s apartment and fastened 
the bed to the other extremity, by each corner. 
He took good care the rope should be concealed 
behind the curtains, so that nothing out of the 
way might be visible. When all was done, the 
three companions went back to San Giovanni. 

The old man, who had been so busily engaged 
as scarcely to have noticed their absence, addressed 
them with a beaming face : 
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“ Look you,” he said, “how those fish sparkle 
with divers colours, and particularly with gold, 
purple and blue, as creatures should which inhabit 
the ocean and the rivers, and which possess so 
marvellous a brilliancy of hues only because they 
were the first to submit, to the empire of the 
goddess Venus, as is all explained in the legend.” 

Thus the master discoursed in a way full of grace 
and good sense. For you must know he was a man 
of wit and learning, albeit his humour was so satur- 
nine and grasping, above all when his thoughts 
turned toward filthy lucre. He went on: 

“Now is not a painter’s trade a good one and 
deserving of all praise ? it wins him riches in this 
world and happiness in the next. For be sure 
Our Lord Jesus Christ will welcome gratefully in 
His holy Paradise craftsmen like myself who have 
portrayed His veritable likeness.” 

And Andrea Tafi was glad at heart to be at 
work upon this great picture in mosaic, whereof 
several portions are yet visible at San Giovanni 
to this day. Presently when night came and 
effaced both form and colour in all the Church, 
he tore himself regretfully from the river Jordan 
and sought his house. He supped in the kitchen 
off a couple of tomatoes and a scrap of cheese, 
went upstairs to his room, undressed in the dark 
and got into bed. 
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No sooner was he laid down than he made his 
customary prayer to the Blessed Virgin : 

“ Holy Virgin, Mother of God, which for Thy 
merits wast exalted alive to Heaven, stretch forth 
Thy hand full of grace and mercy to me, to lift me 
up to Paradise!” 

The moment was come which the three com- 
panions had been eagerly awaiting in the neigh- 
bouring room. 

They grasped the rope’s end that hung down 
the partition from the pulley, and scarcely had 
the good old fellow finished his supplication when 
at a sign from Buffalmacco they hauled so vigor- 
ously on the cord, that the bed fastened at the 
other end began to rise from the floor. Master 
Andrea, feeling himself being hoisted aloft, yet 
without seeing how, got it into his head it was 
the Blessed Virgin answering his prayer and 
drawing him up to Heaven. He was panic- 
stricken and fell a-screaming in a quavering voice: 

“Stop, stop, sweet Lady! I never asked it 
should be now!” 

And as the bed rose higher and higher, the rope 
working smoothly and noiselessly over the pulley, 
the old man poured out the most pitiful suppli- 
cations to the Virgin Mary : 

“Good Lady! sweet Lady! don’t pull so! 
Ho, there! Let go, I say!” But she seemed 
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not to hear a word. At this he grew furiously 
angry and bellowed: 

“You must be deaf, you wooden-head! Let 
go, bitch of a Madonna!” 

Seeing he was leaving the floor for good and 
all, his terror increased yet further; and, calling 
upon Jesus, he besought Him to make His holy 
Mother listen to reason. It was high time, he 
asseverated, she should give up this mischancy 
Assumption. Sinner that he was, and son of a 
sinner, he could not, and he would not, go up 
to Heaven before he’d finished the river Jordan, 
the waves and the fishes, and the rest of Our 
Blessed Lord’s history. Meanwhile the canopy 
of the bed was all but touching the beams of 
the roofing, and Tafi was crying in despera- 
tion: 

‘“‘ Jesus, unless you stop your Blessed Mother 
this instant, the roof of my house, which cost 
a fine penny, will most certainly be burst up. 
For I see for sure I’m going slap through it. 
Stop! stop! I can hear the tiles cracking.” 

Buffalmacco perceived that by now his master’s 
voice was actually strangling in his throat, and he 
ordered his companions to let go the rope. This 
they did, the result being that the bed, tumbling 
suddenly from roof to floor of the room, crashed 
down on the boards, breaking the legs and splitting 
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the panels; simultaneously the bedposts toppled 
over and the canopy, curtains, hangings and all fell 
atop of Master Andrea, who, thinking he was going 
to be smothered, started howling like a devil incar- 
nate. His very soul staggered under the shock, and 
he could not tell whether he was fallen back again 
into his chamber or pitched headlong into Hell. 

At this point the three apprentices rushed in, as 
if just awakened by the noise. Seeing the ruins of 
the bed lying smothered in clouds of dust, they 
feigned intense surprise, and instead of going to 
the old man’s help, asked him if it was the Devil 
had done the mischief. But he only sighed heavily, 
and said : 

“It’s all up with me; pull me out of this. I’m 
a dying man!” 

At last they dragged him from among the debris, 
under which he was ready to suffocate, and placed 
him sitting up with his back to the wall. He 
breathed hard, coughed and spat, and : 

“* My lads,” he said, “‘ but for the timely succour 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hurled me back 
to earth again with a violence you can plainly see 
the effects of, I should at this present moment 
be in the circle of Heaven named the crystalline 
or primum mobile. His holy Mother would not 
listen to a word. In my fall, I have lost three 
teeth, which, without being exactly sound, still did 
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me good service. Moreover, I have an agonizing 
pain in my right side and in the arm that holds 
the brush.” 

““My master,” said Apollonius pityingly, “you 
must have received some internal hurts, which is 
a very dangerous thing. At Constantinople, in 
the risings, 1 discovered how much more deadly 
such injuries are than mere external wounds. But 
never fear, I am going to charm away the mischief 
with spells.” 

“ Not for worlds!” put in the old man; “that 
were a deadly sin. But come hither, all three, and 
do me the service, an you will, of rubbing me well 
in the worst places.” 

They did as he asked, and never left him till 
they had pretty well scarified every bit of skin off 
the old fellow’s back and loins. 

The good lads made it their first business to 
sow the story broadcast through the city. This 
they did to such good effect that there was not 
man, woman nor child in Florence could look 
Master Andrea Tafi in the face without bursting 
out laughing. Now one morning Buffalmacco 
was passing down the Corso, Messer Guido, the 
son of the Signor Cavalcanti, who was on his way 
to the marshes to shoot crane, stopped his horse, 
called the apprentice to him, and tossed him his 
purse with the words : 
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“Flo! gentle Buffalmacco, here’s somewhat to 
drink to the health of Epicurus and his disciples.” 

You must know Messer Guido was of the sect 
of the Epicureans and loved to marshal well-arranged 
arguments against the existence of God. He was 
used to declare the death of men is precisely the 
same as that of beasts. 

“‘Buffalmacco,” added the young nobleman, “this 
purse I have given you is for payment of the very 
instructive, complete and profitable experiment you 
made, when you sent old Tafi to Heaven—who, 
seeing his carcass taking the road to the Empyrean, 
began to squeal like a pig being killed. This proves 
plainly he had no real assurance in the promised 
joys of Paradise—which are, it must be allowed, 
far from certain. In the same way as nurses tell 
children fairy-tales, vague things are talked con- 
cerning the immortality of mortal men. The vulgar 
herd thinks it believes these tales, but it does not 
really and truly. Hard fact comes and shivers the 
poets’ fables. There is nothing assured but the sad 
life of this world. Horace, the Roman poet, is of 


my opinion when he says: Serusin celum redeas.”" 


1“ May it be long ere you return to heaven your home.” —Ode 2 
of Book I, addressed to Augustus. 
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THE MASTER 


Me) AVING learned the art of preparing 
4 and using the proper coats and 
colours, as well as the secret of 
painting figures in the good manner 

nm aewite of Cimabué and Giotto, the young 
Buonamico Cristofani, the Florentine, surnamed 
Buffalmacco, abandoned the workshop of his master 
Andrea Tafi, and proceeded to establish himself in 
the quarter of the fullers, immediately opposite to 
the house known by the sign of the Goose’s Head. 
Now in those days, like fair ladies outvying one 
another in wearing gowns broidered with flowers, 
the towns of Italy made it their pride to cover the 
walls of their Churches and Cloisters with paintings. 
Among all these, Florence was the most sumptuous 
and magnificent, and was the place of all others for 
a Painter to live in. Buffalmacco knew how to give 
his figures movement and expression ; and, while 
far behind the divine Giotto for beauty of design, 


he pleased the eye by the gay exuberance of his 
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inventions. So he was not long in getting com- 
missions in considerable numbers. It only depended 
on himself to win riches and fame with all speed. 
But his chief idea was to amuse himself in company 
of Bruno di Giovanni and Nello, and squander 
along with them, in debauchery, all the money he 
made. 

Now the Abbess of the Ladies of Faenza, es- 
tablished at Florence, determined about this time 
to have the Church of their Nunnery decorated 
with frescoes. Hearing that there lived in the 
quarter of the fullers and wool-carders a very 
clever painter named Buffalmacco, she despatched 
her Steward thither to come to an arrangement 
with him as to the execution of the proposed paint- 
ings. The master agreed to the terms offered and 
undertook the commission readily enough. He 
had a scaffolding erected in the Nunnery Church 
and on the still moist plaster began to paint, with 
wondrous vigour of execution, the history of Jesus 
Christ. First of all, to the right of the Altar, he 
illustrated the massacre of the Holy Innocents, and 
succeeded in expressing so vividly the grief and 
rage of the mothers trying vainly to save their 
little ones from the Roman soldiers’ hands, that 
the very wall seemed to chant like the faithful in 
Church, “Cur, Crudelis Herodes? ...” Drawn 
thither by curiosity, the Nuns used to come, two 
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or three of them together, to watch the master at 
work. At sight of all these despairing mothers 
and murdered babes, they could not help sobbing 
and shedding tears. In particular there was one 
little fellow Buffalmacco had drawn lying in his 
swaddling bands, smiling and sucking his thumb, 
between a soldier’s legs. The Nuns begged and 
prayed this one might not be killed : 

“Oh! spare him,” they said to the Painter. 
“Do take care the soldiers don’t see him and kill 
him |!” 

The good Buffalmacco answered : 

“For love of you, dear sisters, I will protect 
him all I can. But these murderers are filled with 
so savage a rage, it will be a difficult matter to stop 
them.” 

When they declared “The baby zs such a little 
darling !...” he offered to make each of them a 
little darling prettier still. 

“Thank you kindly!” they answered back, 
laughing. 

The Abbess came in her turn to assure herself 
with her own eyes that the work was being done 
satisfactorily. She was a lady of very high birth, 
named Usimbalda, a proud, severe and careful per- 
sonage. Seeing a man working without cloak or 
hood, and like a common labourer wearing only 
shirt and hose, she mistook him for some appren- 
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tice lad and did not condescend so much as to 
speak to him. She came again and again, five or 
six times, to the Chapel, without ever seeing any 
one more important than this working fellow she 
deemed only fit to grind the colours. Out of all 
patience at last, she showed him she was far from 
satisfied. 

““My lad,” she bade him, “tell your master 
from me he must come and work himself at 
the pictures I commissioned him to paint. I 
meant them to be the work of his own hand, not 
a mere apprentice’s,” 

Far from declaring himself, Buffalmacco put on 
the look and voice of a poor working-man, and 
humbly answered Usimbalda, that he saw plain 
enough he was not of the sort to inspire con- 
fidence in so noble a lady, and that his duty was 
to obey. 

“‘] will inform my master,” he went on; ‘and 
he will not fail to put himself at the orders of My 
Lady Abbess.” 

With this assurance, the Lady Usimbalda left the 
Church. No sooner was he alone than Buffal- 
macco arranged on the scaffolding, just at the spot 
where he was at work, two stools with a crock on 
the top. Then going to the corner where he had 
laid them, he pulled out his cloak and hat, which 
as it happened were in a very fair state of fresh- 
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ness, and put them on the lay figure he had im- 
provised ; next, he stuck a brush in the spout of 
the crock, which was turned towards the wall. 
This done, after assuring himself the thing had 
quite the look of a man busy painting, he de- 
camped with all speed, determined to keep away 
till he had seen what happened. 

Next day the Nuns paid their usual visit to 
the scene of action. But finding instead of the 
merry fellow they were accustomed to, a stately 
gentleman who held himself in the stiffest of 
attitudes and seemed entirely indisposed to laugh 
and talk, they were afraid and took to flight. 

Madame Usimbalda on the contrary, when she 
returned to the Church, was delighted to see the 
master at work in lieu of the apprentice. 

She proceeded to give him much valuable 
advice, exhorting him for a good ten minutes to 
paint figures that should be modest, noble and 
expressive—before she discovered she was address- 
ing her remarks to a crock. 

She would hardly have found out her mistake 
even then, had she not grown impatient at receiv- 
ing no reply, and pulling the master by his cloak, 
brought crock, stool, hat, brush and all tumbling 
at her feet. Then, as she was by no means wanting 
in sense, she saw it was intended as a lesson not to 
judge the artist by his dress. She sent her steward 
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to Buffalmacco, and begged him to finish what he 
had begun. 

He completed the work greatly to his credit. 
Connoisseurs especially admired in these frescoes 
the figure of the Crucified Redeemer, the three 
Marys weeping at the foot of the Cross, Judas 
hanged on a tree, and a man blowing his nose. 
Unfortunately the paintings were all destroyed 
along with the Church of the Nunnery of the 
Ladies of Faenza. 


IV 
THE PAINTER 


poy |QUALLY famous for his wit and 


humour and for his skill in devis- 
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ing figure subjects on the walls of 
Church and Cloister, Buonamico, 





surnamed Buffalmacco, had already 
left his youth behind when he was invited from 
Florence to Arezzo by the Lord Bishop of that 
city, who wished the halls of his Palace decorated 
with paintings. Buffalmacco undertook the com- 
mission, and directly the walls were duly laid with 
stucco, started on a picture of the Adoration of 
the Wise Men. 

In the course of a few days he had painted in 
King Melchior complete, mounted on a white 
horse, looking for all the world as if he were 
alive. His horse’s saddle-cloth was scarlet, dotted 
with precious stones. 

Now all the time he was at work, the Bishop's 
pet monkey sat staring intently at his proceedings, 
never taking his eyes off him. Whether the 
124 
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painter was squeezing his tubes, mixing his colours, 
beating up his eggs or laying on the colour with his 
brush on the moist surface, the creature never lost 
one of his movements. It was a baboon brought 
from Barbary for the Doge of Venice in one of the 
State Galleys. The Doge made a present of it to 
the Bishop of Arezzo, who thanked his Magnifi- 
cence, reminding him prettily how King Solomon’s 
ships had in like fashion imported from the land of 
Ophir apes and peacocks, as is related in the First 
Book of Kings (x. 22). And there was nothing in 
all his Palace Bishop Guido held more precious 
than this baboon. 

He left the animal to roam at liberty about the 
halls and gardens, where it was for ever at some 
mischievous trick or another. One Sunday, 
during the painter’s absence, the creature climbed 
up on the scaffolding, laid hold of the tubes, mixed 
up the colours in a way of its own, broke all the 
eggs it could find, and began plying the brush on 
the wall, as it had seen the other do. It worked 
away at King Melchior and his horse, never leaving 
off till the whole composition was repainted 
according to its own ideas. 

Next morning Buffalmacco, finding his colours 
all topsy-turvy and his work spoiled, was both 
grieved and angry. He was persuaded some painter 
of Arezzo, who was jealous of his superior skill, 
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had played him this dirty trick, and went straight 
to the Bishop to complain. The latter urged him 
to set to work again and repair with all speed 
what had been ruined in a manner so mysterious. 
He undertook that for the future two soldiers 
should keep guard night and day before the 
frescoes, with orders to drive their lances through 
any one who should dare to come near. On this 
condition, Buffalmacco agreed to resume his task, 
and two soldiers were put on sentry close at hand. 
One evening, just as he was leaving the hall, his 
day’s work finished, the soldiers saw the Lord 
Bishop’s ape spring so nimbly into his place 
on the scaffold and seize the colour-tubes and 
brushes with such rapidity there was no_possi- 
bility of stopping him. They shouted lustily 
to the painter, who came back just in time to 
see the baboon paint over for the second time 
King Melchior, the white horse and the scarlet 
saddle-cloth. The sight was like to move poor 
Buffalmacco at one and the same time to laughter 
and tears. 

He went off to the Bishop and thus addressed 
him : 

““My Lord Bishop, you are good enough to 
admire my style of painting; but your baboon 
prefers a different. What need to have had me 
summoned here, when you had a master painter 
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in your own household? It may be he lacked 
experience. But now he has nothing left to learn, 
my presence here is quite unnecessary, and I will 
back to Florence.” 

Having so said, the good Buffalmacco returned 
to his inn, in great vexation. He ate his supper 
without appetite and went to bed in a very dismal 
frame of raind. 

Then the Lord Bishop’s ape appeared to him in 
a dream, not a mere mannikin as he was in reality, 
but as tall as Monte San Gemignano, cocking up a 
prodigious tail and tickling the moon. He was 
squatted in an olive wood among the farms and 
oil-presses, while betwixt his legs a narrow road ran 
alongside a row of flourishing vineyards. Now 
the said road was thronged with a multitude of 
pilgrims, who defiled one by one before the painter's 
eyes. And lo! Buffalmacco recognized the count- 
less victims of his practical jokes and merry humour 
generally. 

He saw, to begin with, his old master Andrea 
Tafi, who had taught him how men win renown by 
practice of the arts, and whom in return he had 
befooled again and again, making him mistake 
for devils of hell a dozen wax tapers pinned on 
the backs of a lot of great cockroaches, and 
hoisting him in his bed to the joists of the 
ceiling, so that the poor old fellow thought 
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he was being carried up to heaven and was in 
mortal terror. 

He saw the wool-carder of the Goose’s Head, and 
his wife, that notable woman, at the spinning-wheel. 
Into this good dame’s cooking-pot Buffalmacco had 
been wont every evening to throw big handfuls of 
salt through a crack in the wall, so that day after 
day the wool-carder would spit out his porridge 
and beat his wife. 

He saw Master Simon de Villa, the Bolognese 
physician, to be known by his Doctor’s cap, the 
same he had pitched into the cesspool beside the 
Convent of the Nuns of Ripoli. The Doctor 
ruined his best velvet gown, but nobody pitied 
him, for regardless of his good wife’s claims, a 
plain woman but a Christian, he had longed to bed 
with Prester John’s Chinchimura, who wears horns 
betwixt her sinful buttocks. Good Buffalmacco 
had persuaded the Doctor he could take him o’ 
nights to the Witches’ Sabbath, where he went 
himself with a merry company to make love to the 
Queen of France, who gave him wine and spices 
for his doughty deeds. Simon accepted the invita- 
tion, hoping he should be treated right royally too. 
Then Buffalmacco having donned a beast’s skin 
and a horned mask such as they wear at merry- 
makings, came to Master Simon, declaring he was 
a devil ordered to conduct him to the Sabbath. 
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Taking him on his shoulders, he carried him to 
the edge of a pit full of filth, where he pitched him 
in head first. 

Next Buffalmacco saw Calendrino, whom he had 
got to believe that the stone Heliotropia was to be 
found in the plain of the Mugnone, which stone 
possesses the virtue of rendering invisible whoso- 
ever bears it about his person. He took him to 
Mugnone along with Bruno da Giovanni, and 
when Calendrino had picked up a very large 
number of stones, Buffalmacco suddenly pretended 
he could not see him, crying out : “ The scamp has 
given us the slip; an I catch him, I'll bang his 
behind with this paving-stone!” And he landed 
the stone exactly where he said he would, without 
Calendrino having any right to complain, because 
he was invisible, ‘This same Calendrino was with- 
out any sense of humour, and Buffalmacco played 
on his simplicity so far as to make him actually 
believe he was with child, and got a brace of fat 
capons out of him as fee for his safe delivery. 

Next Buffalmacco saw the countryman for whom 
he had painted the Blessed Virgin with the Infant 
Jesus in her arms, afterwards changing the babe 
into a bear’s cub. 

He saw moreover the Abbess of the Nuns of 
Faenza, who had commissioned him to paint the 
walls of the Convent Church in fresco, and he told 
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her on his oath and honour you must mix good 
wine with the colours, if the flesh tints are to be 
really brilliant. So the Abbess gave him for every 
Saint, male or female, depicted in his pictures a flask 
of the wine reserved for Bishops’ drinking, which 
he poured down his throat, trusting to vermilion 
to bring out the warm tints. The same Lady 
Abbess it was he deceived, making her take a pitcher 
with a cloak thrown over it for a master painter, 
as has been already recounted. 

Buffalmacco saw, besides, a long line of other 
folks he had befooled, cajoled, cozened and be- 
mocked. Closing the rear, marched with crozier, 
mitre and cope, the great Sant’ Ercolano, whom in 
a merry mood he had represented in the Great 
Square of Perugia, girt about with a garland of 
gudgeons. 

All as they passed paid their compliment to the 
ape which had avenged them; and the monster, 
opening a great mouth wider than the jaws of hell, 
broke into a mocking laugh. 

For the first time in his life Buffalmacco had a 
downright bad night’s rest. 


THE LADY OF VERONA 


TO HUGUES REBELL 


THE LADY OF VERONA 


“ Puella autem moriens dixit: * Satanas, trado tibi corpus meum 
cum anima mea.” (Quadragesimale opus declamatum 
Parisits in ecclesia Sti. Johannis in Gravia per venerabilem 
patrem Sacrae scripturae interpretem eximium Ol. Mail- 
lardum, 1511.)} 


HE following was found by the Rev- 

erend Father Adone Doni, in the 
; GS Archives of the Monastery of Santa 
ep s ps Croce, at Verona. 





© Signora Eletta of Verona was so 
wondrous fair and of so perfect a grace of body, 
that the learned of the city, they who had know- 
ledge of history and legend, were used to call 
her lady mother by the names of Latona, Leda 
and Semele, making implication thereby of their 
belief that the fruit of her womb had been 
framed in her by a god, Jupiter, rather than by 
any mortal man, such as were her husband and 

1«¢ But the dying girl said, ‘Satan, I give over my body to 
you along with my soul.’’”? (Lenten Sermon preached at Paris 


in the Church of St. Jean-en-Gréve by that venerable father 
and excellent expounder of Holy Scripture, Olivier Maillard, 


1511.) 
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lovers. But the wiser heads, notably the Fra 
Battista, whose successor I am as Superior of Santa 
Croce, held that such exceeding beauty of the 
flesh came of the operation of the Devil, who is 
an artist in the sense the dying Nero understood 
the word when he said, “Qualis artifex pereo!’” 
And we may be sure Satan, the enemy of God, 
who is cunning to work the metals, excels like- 
wise in the moulding of human flesh. 

I myself, who am writing these lines, possess- 
ing no small acquaintance with the world, have 
many a time seen church bells and figures of men 
wrought by the Enemy of Mankind—and the 
craftsmanship thereof admirable. Likewise have 
I] had knowledge of children engendered in 
women by the Devil, but on this matter my 
tongue is tied by the obligation of secrecy bind- 
ing on every Confessor. I will limit myself, 
therefore, to saying that many strange tales were 
bruited concerning the birth of the Signora 
Fletta. I saw this lady for the first time on the 
Piazza of Verona on Good Friday of the year 1320, 
when she had just completed her fourteenth year. 
And I have beheld her since in the public walks 
and the Churches ladies most favour. She was like 
a picture painted by a very excellent limner. 


1 6¢’What an artist dies in me!” ‘Oh! the loss to Art! the 
Joss to Art!” 
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She had hair of wavy gold, a white brow, eyes 
of a colour never seen but in the precious stone 
called aquamarine, cheeks of rose, a nose straight 
and finely cut. Her mouth was a Cupid’s bow, 
that wounded with its smiles ; and the chin was as 
full of laughter as the mouth. Her whole body 
was framed to perfection for the delight of lovers. 
The breasts were not of exaggerated size; yet 
showed beneath the muslin two swelling globes of 
a full and most winsome roundness. As well by 
reason of my sacred character, as because I never 
saw her but clad in her walking dress and her 
limbs half hidden, I will not describe the other 
parts of her fair body, which one and all pro- 
claimed their perfection through the stuffs that 
veiled them. I will only assure you, that when 
she was in her accustomed place in the Church of 
San Zenone, there was never a movement she could 
make, whether to rise to her feet or drop on her 
knees or prostrate herself with forehead touching 
the stones, as is meet to do at the instant of the 
elevation of the blessed body of Jesus Christ, 
without straightway inspiring the men that saw 
her with an ardent longing to hold her pressed to 
their bosom. 

Now it came about that Signora Eletta married, 
when about the age of fifteen, Messer Antonio 
Torlota, an Advocate. He was a very learned 
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man, of good repute, and wealthy, but already far 
advanced in years, and so heavy and misshapen, 
that seeing him carrying his papers in a great 
leathern bag, you could scarcely tell which bag it 
was dragging about the other. 

It was pitiful to think how, as the result of the 
holy sacrament of wedlock, which is instituted 
among men for their glory and eternal salvation, 
the fairest lady of Verona was bedded with so 
old a man, all ruinate in health and vigour. And 
wise folk saw with more pain than wonder that, 
profiting by the freedom allowed her by her 
husband, busied all night long as he was solving 
the problems of justice and injustice, Messer 
Torlota’s young wife welcomed to her bed the 
handsomest and most proper cavaliers of the city. 
But the pleasure she took therein came from 
herself, not from them at all. It was her own self 
she loved, and not her lovers. All her enjoyment 
was of the loveliness of her own proper flesh, and 
of nothing else. Herself was her own desire and 
delight, and her own fond concupiscence. Whereby, 
methinks, the sin of carnal indulgence was, in her 
case, enormously aggravated. 

For, albeit, this sin must ever divide us from 
God—a sufficient sign of its gravity—yet is it true 
to say that carnal offenders are regarded by the 
Sovereign Judge, both in this world and the next, 
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with less indignation than are covetous men, traitors, 
murderers, and wicked men who have made traffic 
of holy things. And the reason of this is that the 
naughty desires sensualists entertain, being directed 
towards others rather than to themselves, do still 
show some degraded traces of true love and gentle 
charity. 

But nothing of the kind was to be seen in the 
adulterous amours of the Signora Eletta, who in 
every passion loved herself and herself only. And 
herein was she much wider separated from God 
than so many other women who gave way to their 
wanton desires. For in their case these desires 
were towards others, whereas the Lady Eletta’s had 
none but herself for their object. What I say 
hereanent, I say to make more understandable the 
conclusion of the matter, which I must now relate. 

At the age of twenty she fell sick and felt herself 
to be dying. Then she bewailed her fair body with 
the most piteous tears. She made her women 
dress her out in her richest attire, looked long and 
steadfastly at herself in the mirror, fondled with 
both hands her bosom and hips, to enjoy for the 
last time her own exceeding beauty. And, aghast 
at the thought of this body she so adored being 
eaten of the worms in the damp earth, she said, as 
she breathed her last, with a great sigh of faith and 
hope : 
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‘‘ Satan, best beloved Satan! take thou my soul 
and my body ; Satan, gentle Satan ! hear my prayer: 
take, take my body along with my soul.” 

She was borne to San Zenone, as custom ordains, 
with her face uncovered ; and, within the memory 
of man, none had ever seen a dead woman look so 
lovely. While the priests were chanting the offices 
for the dead around her bier, she lay as if swoon- 
ing with delight in the arms of an invisible lover. 
When the ceremony was over, the Signora Eletta’s 
coffin, carefully closed and sealed, was deposited in 
holy ground, amid the tombs that surrounded San 
Zenone, and of which some are Ancient Roman 
monuments. But next morning the earth they had 
thrown over the dead woman was found removed, 
and there lay the coffin open and empty. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY 


TO J. H. ROSNY 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY 


Ilas 8’ ddvyypos Bios avOpwrwy, 

KOUK ETL TOVEN avaTrauals. 

G\Xo tt Tou giv pidtepov, aAN’ O 

OKOTOS GuUTicXwy KpUTTEL veperats: 
(Euripides, Hippolytus, 190 8qq.)! 


J 


FRA GIOVANNI 


SHIN those days the holy man, who, 
84 born though he was of human 
parents, was veritably a son of 
God, and who had chosen for his 
bride a maiden that folk open the 
door to as reluctantly as to Death itself, and never 
with a smile,—the poor man of Jesus Christ, 
St. Francis, was gone up to the Skies. Earth, 
which he had perfumed with his virtues, kept 
only his body and the fruitful seed of his words. 
His sons in the spirit grew meantime, and multi- 





1 <<‘ All the life of man is full of pain, and there is no surcease 
of sorrow. If there be aught better elsewhere than this present 
life, it is hid shrouded in the clouds of darkness,” 
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plied among the Peoples, for the blessing of 
Abraham was upon them. 

Kings and Queens girded on the cord of St. 
Francis, the poor man of Jesus Christ. Men in 
multitudes sought in forgetfulness of self and of 
the world the secret of true happiness ; and flying 
the joy of life, found a greater joy. 

The Order of St. Francis spread fast through 
all Christendom, and the Houses of the Poor Men 
of the Lord covered the face of Italy, Spain, the 
two Gauls and the Teutonic lands. In the good 
town of Viterbo arose a House of peculiar sanctity. 
In it Fra Giovanni took the vows of Poverty, 
and lived humble and despised, his soul a garden 
of flowers fenced about with walls. 

He had knowledge by revelation of many truths 
that escape clever and world-wise men. And 
ignorant and simple-minded as he was, he knew 
things unknown to the most learned Doctors of 
the age. 

He knew that the cares of riches make men 
ill-conditioned and wretched, and that coming 
into the world poor and naked, they would be 
happy, if only they would live as they were born. 

He was poor and merry-hearted. His delight 
was in obedience; and renouncing the making 
of plans of any sort for the future, he relished 
the bread of the heart. For the weight of human 
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actions is a heavy load, and we are trees bearing 
poisoned fruit. He was afraid to act, for is not 
all effort painful and useless? He was afraid to 
think, for thought is evil. 

He was very humble, knowing how men have 
nothing of their own that they should boast of, 
and that pride hardens the heart. He knew, 
moreover, that they who possess for all wealth 
only the riches of the spirit, if they make boast 
of their treasure, so far lower themselves to the 
level of the great ones of the earth. 

And Fra Giovanni outdid in humility all the 
Monks of the House of Viterbo. The Superior 
of the Monastery, the holy Brother Silvester, 
was less righteous than he, forasmuch as the 
master is less righteous than the servant, the 
mother less innocent than the babe. 

Observing that Fra Giovanni had a way of 
stripping himself of his gown to clothe the suffer- 
ing members of Jesus Christ, the Superior forbade 
him, in the name of holy obedience, to give away 
his garments to the poor. Now the same day 
this command was laid on him, Giovanni went, 
as his wont was, to pray in the woods that cover 
the slopes of Monte Cunino. It was Winter 
time ; snow was falling, and the wolves coming 
down into the villages. 

Fra Giovanni kneeling down at the foot of an 
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oak, spoke to God, as might one friend to another, 
and besought Him to take pity on all orphans, 
prisoners and captives, to take pity on the master 
of the fields sorely harried by the Lombard usurers, 
to take pity on the stags and hinds of the forest 
chased by the hunters, and on all trapped creatures, 
whether of fur or feathers. And lo! he was rapt 
away in an ecstasy, and saw a hand pointing in 
the sky. 

When presently the sun had slipped behind the 
mountains, the man of God arose from his knees 
and took the path to the Monastery. On the 
white, silent road thither, he met a beggar, who 
asked him an alms for the love of God. 

“Alas!” he told him, “I have nothing but my 
gown, and the Superior has forbidden me to cut it 
in two so as to give away the half. Therefore | 
cannot divide it with you. But if you love me, 
my son, you will take it off me whole and 
undivided.” 

On hearing these words, the beggar promptly 
stripped the Friar of his gown. 

So Fra Giovanni went on his way naked under 
the falling snow, and entered the city. As he was 
crossing the Piazza with nothing on but a linen 
cloth about his loins, the children who were run- 
ning at play in the Great Square made mock at 
him. In derision, they shook their fists in his 
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face with the thumb stuck between the first and 
middle fingers, and threw snow at him mixed with 
mud and small stones. 

Now there lay in the Great Square some logs of 
timber for the woodwork of a house, and one of 
the logs happened to be balanced across another. 
Two children ran and took their places, one at 
each end of the beam, and began playing see-saw— 
two of the same children who had made mock of 
the holy man and thrown stones at him. 

He went up to them now smiling, and said : 

“¢ Dear little children, will you suffer me to share 
your game?” 

And sitting down on one end of the beam, he 
see-sawed up and down against the two little ones.] 

And some of the citizens happening to pass that 
way, said, wondering : 

“Truly and indeed the man is out of his 
wits.” 

But after the bells had rung the dve Maria, Fra 
Giovanni was still at see-saw. And it chanced that 
certain Priests from Rome, who had come to 
Viterbo to visit the Mendicant Friars, whose fame 
was great through the world, just then crossed 
the Great Square. And hearing the children 
shouting, “Look! little Brother Giovanni’s here,” 
the Priests drew near the Monk, and saluted him 
very respectfully. But the holy man never re- 
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turned their salute, but making as though he did 
not see them, went on see-sawing on the swaying 
beam. So the Priests said to each other : 

“Come away; the fellow is a mere dunce and 
dullard |” 

Then was Fra Giovanni glad, and his heart 
overflowed with joy. For these things he did out 
of humility and for the love of God. And he put 
his joy in the scorn of men, as the miser shuts 
his gold in a cedarn chest, locked with a triple 
lock. 

At nightfall he knocked at the Monastery door, 
and being admitted, appeared among the Brethren 
naked, bleeding, and covered with mire. He 
smiled and said : 

‘‘A kind thief took my gown, and some children 
deemed me worthy to play with them.” 

But the Brothers were angry, because he had 
dared to pass through the city in so undignified a 
plight. 

“He feels no compunction,” they declared, ‘about 
exposing the Holy Order of St. Francis to derision 
and disgrace. He deserves the most exemplary 
punishment.” 

The General of the Order, being warned a great 
scandal was ruining the sacred Society, called to- 
gether all the Brethren of the Chapter, and made 
Fra Giovanni kneel humbly on his knees in the 
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midst of them all. Then, his face blazing with 
anger, he chid him harshly in a loud, rough voice. 
This done, he consulted the assembly as to the 
penance it was meet to impose on the guilty 
Brother. 

Some were for having him put in prison or 
suspended in an iron cage from the Church steeple, 
while others advised he should be chained up for 
a madman. 

And Fra Giovanni, beaming with satisfaction, 
told them : 

“You are very right, my Brethren; I deserve 
these punishments, and worse ones still. I am 
good for nothing but foolishly to waste and 
squander the goods of God and of my Order.” 

And Brother Marcian, who was a man of great 
sternness both of life and doctrine, cried : 

“FYear him! he talks like a hypocrite; that 
honeyed voice of his issues from a _ whited 
sepulchre.” 

And Fra Giovanni said again : 

‘Brother Marcian, I am indeed capable of every 
infamy—but for God’s good help.” 

Meantime the General was pondering over the 
strange behaviour of Fra Giovanni, and he be- 
sought the Holy Spirit to inspire the judgment 
he was to give. And lo! as he prayed, his anger 
was changed into admiration. He had known 
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St. Francis in the days when that Angel of Heaven, 
born of a woman, was a sojourner in this world, 
and the ensample of the favourite follower of 
Christ had taught him the love of spiritual 
perfection. 

So his soul was enlightened, and he recognized 
in the works of Fra Giovanni a divine innocency 
and beauty. 

“My brethren,” he said at length, “far from 
blaming our Brother, let us admire the grace he 
receives so abundantly from God. In very truth 
he is a better man than we. What he has done, 
he has done in imitation of Jesus Christ, who 
“suffered the little children to come unto Him,’ 
and let the Roman soldiers strip Him of His 
garments.” 

Then he thus addressed the kneeling Fra 
Giovanni : 

“This, Brother, is the penance I lay upon you. 
In the name of that holy obedience you owe 
St. Francis, | command you go forth into the 
country, and the first beggar you meet, beg him 
to strip you of your tunic. Then, when he has 
left you naked, you must come back into the city, 
and play in the Public Square with the little 
children.” 

Having so said, the General of the Order came 
down from his chair of state, and, raising Fra 
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Giovanni from the ground, fell on his own knees 
before him and kissed his feet. Then, turning to 
the assembled Monks, he said to them : 

“In very truth, my Brethren, this man 1s the 


good God’s plaything.” 


II 


THE LAMP 


N those days the truth was revealed 
or # to Fra Giovanni that the riches of 
¥ this world come from God and 
’| should be the heritage of the poor, 
m25/| who are the favourite children of 
Jesus Christ. 
Christian folk were busy celebrating the Saviour’s 





birth ; and Fra Giovanni had come to the town of 
Assisi, which is set upon a mountain-top, and from 
this mountain first rose the Sun of Charity. 

Now the day before Christmas eve, Fra Giovanni 
was kneeling in prayer before the Altar under which 
St. Francis sleeps in a stone cofhn. And he was 
meditating, dreaming how St. Francis was born in 
a stable, like Jesus. And while he was pondering, 
the Sacristan came up to him and asked him of his 
goodness to look after the Church while he ate his 
supper. Church and Altar were both loaded with 
precious ornaments ; gold and silver were there in 
abundance, for the sons of St. Francis had long 
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fallen from their early poverty, and had received 
gifts from the Queens of the Earth. 

Fra Giovanni assured the Sacristan : 

“Go, Brother, and enjoy your meal. 1 will 
suard the Church, as Our Lord would have it 
ruarded.” 

And so saying, he went on with his meditations. 
‘And as he knelt there alone in prayer, a poor 
woman entered the Church and asked an alms of 
him for the love of God. 

““Y have nothing,” the holy man replied ; “but 
the Altar is loaded with ornaments, and I will gO 
see if I cannot find something to give you.” A 
golden lamp hung above the Altar, decked about 
with silver bells. Examining the lamp, he said to 
himself : 

“Those little bells are but idle vanities. The 
true ornament of yonder Altar is the body of St. 
Francis, which reposes naked under the flags with 
a black stone for a pillow.” 

And drawing his knife from his pocket, he 
detached the little silver bells, one after the other, 
and gave them to the poor woman. 

Presently, when the Sacristan, his meal finished, 
returned to the Church, Fra Giovanni, the holy 
man of God, said to him: 

“Never trouble, my brother, about the little 
bells that belonged to the lamp. I have given 
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them away to a poor woman who had need of 
them. 

Now Fra Giovanni did in this wise, because he 
knew by revelation that all the things in this 
world, belonging to God, belong of rights to the 
poor. 

And he was blamed on earth by men whose 
thoughts were given over to riches. But he was 
found praiseworthy in the sight of the Divine 
Goodness. 


IT] 
THE SERAPHIC DOCTOR 


|RA GIOVANNI was not proficient in 
the knowledge of letters, and he re- 
joiced in his ignorance as being an 
abundant source of humiliations. 





. But after watching one day in the 
Cloister of Santa Maria degli Angeli a number 
of Doctors of Theology in meditation on the 
perfections of the Most Holy Trinity and the 
Mysteries of the Passion, he began to doubt 
whether they did not possess the love of God 
more fully than he, by reason of their wider know- 
ledge. 

He was afflicted in his soul, and for the first 
time in his life fell into melancholy. But sadness 
was unnatural to one in his estate ; for joy is the 
inheritance of the poor. 

He resolved to carry his difficulty to the General 
of the Order, to be rid of it as of a galling burden. 
Now Giovanni di Fidanza was General of the Order 
in those days. 
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In the cradle he had received from St. Francis 
himself the name of Bonaventure. He had studied 
Theology at the University of Paris; and he ex- 
celled in the science of Love, which is the science 
of God. He knew the four degrees which lift the 
creature to his Creator, and he pondered on the 
mystery of the six wings of the Cherubim. This 
was the reason why he was called the Seraphic 
Doctor. 

And he was well aware that Science is vain 
without Love. Fra Giovanni found him walking 
in his garden, on the terrace overlooking the city. 

It was a Sunday ; and the handicraftsmen of the 
town and the peasants who work in the vineyards 
were climbing, at the foot of the terrace, the steep 
street that leads to the Church. 

And Fra Giovanni, seeing Brother Bonaventure 
in the garden, in the midst of the lilies, drew near 
and said: 

“Brother Bonaventure, free my mind of the 
doubt that is tormenting me, and tell me: Can an 
ignorant man love God with as great love as a 
learned Doctor of the Church ?” 

And Brother Bonaventure answered: 

“J will tell you the truth, Fra Giovanni; a 
poor old woman may not only equal but surpass 
all the Doctors of Theology in the world. And 


seeing the sole excellence of man lies in loving, 
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I tell you again—the most ignorant of women shall 
be exalted in Heaven above the Doctors.” 

Fra Giovanni, on hearing these words, was filled 
with great joy ; and, leaning out over the low wall 
of the garden, looked lovingly at the passers-by. 
Then he cried out at the top of his voice : 

“Ho! you poor women, ignorant and simple- 
minded, you shall be set in Heaven above Brother 
Bonaventure.” 

And the Seraphic Doctor, hearing the good 
Brother’s proclamation, smiled sweetly where he 
stood among the lilies of his garden. 


IV 
THE LOAF ON THE FLAT STONE 


ORASMUCH as the good St. Francis 
had bidden his sons to “Go, beg 
your bread from door to door,” Fra 





Giovanni was one day sent to a 

Al | certain city. Having passed the 
Gate, he went up and down the streets to beg his 
bread from door to door, according to the rule of 
the Order, for the love of God. 

But the folk of that city were more covetous 
than the men of Lucca, and harder than they of 
Perugia. The bakers and tanners who were dicing 
before their shop-doors, repulsed the poor man of 
Jesus Christ with harsh words. Even the young 
women, holding their new-born babes 1n their arms, 
turned their faces from him. And when the good 
Brother, whose joy was in dishonour, smiled at the 
refusals and insults he received, 


3 


“He is laughing at us,” said the townsmen to 
each other. “ He is a born fool—or say rather a 
vagabond impostor and a drunkard. He has over- 
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drunk himself with wine. It were a sin and a 
shame to give him so much asa crumb of bread 
from our hutch.” 

And the good Brother answered : 

“ You say true, my friends; I am not worthy to 
stir your pity, nor fit to share the food of your 
dogs and your pigs.” 

The children, who were just then coming out of 
school, overheard what was said, and ran after the 
holy man shouting : 

“Madman! Madman !”—and pelted him with 
mud and stones. 

Then Fra Giovanni went forth into the country. 
The city was built on the slope of a hill, and was 
surrounded by vineyards and oliveyards. He 
descended the hill by a hollow way, and seeing 
on either side the grapes of the vines that hung 
down from the branches of the elms, he stretched 
out his arm and blessed the clusters. Likewise he 
blessed the olive and the mulberry trees and all the 
wheat of the lowlands. 

Meantime he was both hungry and thirsty ; and 
he took delight in thirst and hunger. 

At the end of a cross-road, he saw a wood of 
laurels; and it was the habit of the Begging 
Friars to go and pray in the woods, amongst the 
poor animals cruel men hunt and harry. Accord- 
ingly Fra Giovanni entered the wood, and fared 
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on by the side of a brook that ran clear and sing- 
ing on its way. 

Presently he saw a flat stone beside the brook, 
and at the same moment a young man of a 
wondrous beauty, clad in a white robe, laid a 
loaf of bread on the stone, and disappeared. 

And Fra Giovanni knelt down and prayed, 
saying : | 

“O God, how good art Thou, to send Thy poor 
man bread by the hand of one of Thy Angels ; 
O blessed poverty! O very glorious and most 
sumptuous poverty!” 

And he ate the loaf the Angel had brought, 
and drank the water of the brook, and was 
strengthened in body and in soul. And an 
invisible hand wrote on the walls of the city: 
“Woe, woe to the rich!” 


V 


THE TABLE UNDER THE 
FIG-TREE. 


OLLOWING the example of St. 
Francis, his well-beloved Father, 
Fra Giovanni used to visit the 
Hospital of Viterbo to help the 
lepers, giving them to drink and 





— 


washing their sores. 

And if they blasphemed, he used to tell them, 
“‘ You are the chosen sons of Jesus Christ.” And 
there were some lepers of a very humble spirit 


whom he would gather together in a chamber, and 
with whom he took delight as a mother does 
surrounded by her children. 

But the Hospital walls were very thick, and day- 
light entered only by narrow windows high up 
above the floor. The air was so fetid the lepers 
could scarce live in the place at all. And Fra 
Giovanni noted how one of them, by name Lucido, 
who showed an exemplary patience, was slowly 
dying of the evil atmosphere. | 
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Fra Giovanni loved Lucido, and would tell 
him : 

“* My brother, you are Lucido, and no precious 
stone is purer than your heart, in the eyes of 
God.” 

And observing how Lucido suffered more sorely 
than the others from the poisonous air they breathed 
in the Lepers’ Ward, he said to him one day: 

“Friend Lucido, dear Lamb of the Lord, while 
the very air they breathe in this place is pestilence, 
in the gardens of Santa Maria degli Angeli we 
inhale the sweet scent of the laburnums. Come 
you with me to the House of the Poor Brethren, 
and you will find relief.” 

So speaking, he took the Leper by the arm, 
wrapped him in his own cloak and led him away 
to Santa Maria degli Angeli. 

Arrived at the gate of the Monastery, he sum- 
moned the Doorkeeper with happy shouts of 
exultation : 

“Open!” he cried, “open to the friend I am 
bringing you. His name is Lucido, and a good 
name it is, for he is a very pearl of patience.” 

The Brother opened the Gate; but the instant 
he saw in Fra Giovanni’s arms a man whose face, 
livid and all but expressionless, was covered over 
with scales, he knew him for a leper, and rushed 
off in terror to warn the Brother Superior. The 
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latter’s name was Andrea of Padua, and he was a 
man of very holy life. Nevertheless when he 
learned that Fra Giovanni was bringing a leper 
into the House of Santa Maria degli Angeli, he 
was very wroth, and coming to him with a face 
burning with anger, bade him : 

“‘Stay there outside, with the man. You are a 
senseless fool to expose your brethren thus to 
contagion.” 

Fra Giovanni only looked on the ground with- 
out venturing any reply. All the joy was gone 
from his face ; and Lucido, seeing him troubled : 

“Brother!” said he, “I am grieved you are 
made sad because of me.” 

And Fra Giovanni kissed the leper on the 
cheek. 

Then he said, turning to the Superior : 

“Will you suffer me, my Father, to stay outside 
the Gate with this man, and share my meal with 
him ?”—to which the Father Superior answered : 

“Even do as you please, seeing you set up 
yourself above the holy rule of obedience.” 

And with these harsh words he went back again 
into the Monastery. 

Now in front of the Gate was a stone bench 
under a fig-tree, and on this bench Fra Giovanni 
set down his bowl. But while he was supping 
with the Leper, the Father Superior had the Gate 
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thrown open, and came and sat under the fig-tree 
and said : 

“Forgive me, Fra Giovanni, for having given 
you offence. 1 am come hither now to share 
your meal.” 


VI 


THE TEMPTATION 


HEN Satan sat him down on the brow 
of a hill, and gazed down at the 

4 —— of the Poor Brethren. He 
ZOOS OG was black and beautiful, like a 
aes Be Xe) 1 souan Egyptian. And he thought 
in his heart : 

“Forasmuch as I am the Enemy of Mankind 
and the Adversary of God, therefore will I tempt 
these Monks, and I will tell them what is kept 
hid by Him who is their Friend. Lo! I will 
afflict these men of Religion by telling them the 
truth, and I will darken their spirit, uttering to 
them words of verity and reasonableness. I will 





plunge reflexion like a sword in their reins; 
and so soon as they shall know the reality of 
things, they will be unhappy. For joy there 1s 
none but in illusion, and peace is only to be 
found in ignorance. And because I am the 
Master of such as study the nature of plants and 
animals, the virtue of stones, the secrets of fire, 
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the courses of the stars and the influence of the 
planets, for this reason men have named me 
the Prince of Darkness. Likewise they call me 
the Wily One, because by me was constructed the 
plummet-line whereby Ulpian straightened out 
the Law. And my kingdom is of this world. 
Well then, I will try these Monks, and I will 
make them to know their works are evil, and 
that the tree of their Charity bears bitter fruit. 
Yea! Iwill tempt them without hate and without 
love.” 

Thus said Satan in his heart. Meantime, as 
the shades of evening were lengthening along 
the base of the hills and the cottage chimneys 
were smoking for the evening meal, the holy 
man Giovanni issued from out the wood where 
he was wont to pray, and turned into the road 
leading to Santa Maria degli Angeli, saying : 

‘“My house is the house of joy and delight, 
because it is the house of poverty.” 

And seeing Fra Giovanni wending his way 
homewards, Satan thought: 

“Lo! here is one of those men I am come to 
tempt” ;—and drawing his black cloak over his 
head, he advanced along the high road, which 
was bordered with terebinths, to meet the holy 
man. 

Now Satan had made himself like a widow- 
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woman with a veil, and when he had joined Fra 
Giovanni, he put on a honeyed voice and asked an 
alms of him, saying : 

“Give me an alms for the love of Him who is 
your friend, and whom I am not worthy so much 
as to name,” 

And Fra Giovanni answered : 

“It happens so, I have with me a little silver 
cup a nobleman of the countryside gave me, to 
have it melted down and used for the Altar of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli. You may take that, 
lady ; and I will go to-morrow and ask the noble- 
man to let me have another of the same weight 
for the Blessed Virgin. Thus will his wishes be 
accomplished, and over and above, you will have 
gotten an alms for the love of God.” 

Satan took the cup and said: 

“Good brother, suffer a poor widow-woman to 
kiss your hand. For verily the hand that gives 
gifts is soft and fragrant.” 

Fra Giovanni replied : 

“‘ Lady, be heedful not to kiss my hand. On the 
contrary, begone with all speed. For, methinks, 
you are winsome of face, albeit black as the Magian 
King that bore the frankincense and myrrh; and 
it is not becoming I should look on you longer, 
seeing how danger is forever dogging the lonely 
man’s steps. Wherefore suffer me now to leave 
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you, commending you to God’s care. And for- 
give me, if I have failed aught in politeness 
towards you, lady. For the good St. Francis was 
used to say: ‘Courtesy shall be the orna- 
ment of my sons, as the flowers bedeck the hill- 
sides,’ ” 

But Satan said again : 

“Good Father, inform me at the least 
of a guest-house, where I may pass the night 
honestly.” 

Fra Giovanni replied : 

‘‘Go, mistress, to the House of St. Damian, 
where dwell the poor ladies of Our Lord. She 
who will welcome you is Clare, and indeed she is a 
clear mirror of purity ; the same is the Duchess of 
Poverty.” 

And Satan said again : 

““ My Father, I am an adulterous woman, and I 
have Jain with many men.” 

And Fra Giovanni said : 

“ Lady, if I really deemed you laden with the sins 
you tell of, I would crave of you as a high honour 
to kiss your feet, for I am less worth than you, 
and your crimes are little compared with mine. 
Yet have I received greater favours of Heaven than 
have been accorded to you. For in the days when 
St. Francis and his twelve disciples were still upon 
earth, I lived with Angels of Heaven.” 
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And Satan returned : 

“* My Father, when I asked you an alms for the 
love of Him who loves you, J was cherishing in 
my heart a wicked intent, and I am fain to tell 
you what this was. I wander the roads a-begging, 
in order to collect a sum of money I destine for a 
man of Perosa who is my paramour, and who has 
promised me, on handling this money, to kill 
traitorously a certain knight I hate, because when I 
offered my body to him, he scorned me. Well! 
the total was yet incomplete; but now the weight 
of your silver cup has made it up. So the alms 
you have given me will be the price of blood. 
You have sold a just man to death. For the 
Knight I told you of is chaste, temperate and 
pious, and I hate him for this cause. "Tis you 
will have brought about his murder. You have 
laid a weight of silver in the scale of crime, to 
bear it down.” 

Hearing these words, the good Fra Giovanni 
wept, and drawing aside, he fell on his knees in a 
thorn-brake, and prayed the Lord, saying : 

‘© Lord, make this crime to fall neither on 
this woman’s head nor on mine nor on that of any 
of Thy creatures, but let it be put beneath Thy 
feet, which were pierced with the nails, and be 
washed in Thy most precious blood. Distil on me 
and on this my sister of the highway a drop of 
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hyssop, and we shall be purified, and shall overpass 


the snow in whiteness.” 
But the Enemy fled away, thinking: 
“This man I have not been able to tempt by 


reason of his utter simplicity.” 


Vil 


THE SUBTLE DOCTOR 


A JIATAN returned and sat on the 
Mountain that looks towards Vi- 
terbo, laughing under its crown of 





¥| Olives. And he said in his heart : 
- g “] will tempt that man yonder.” 

He conceived this purpose in his spirit, because 
he had seen Fra Giovanni, girt about with a cord, 
and a sack over his shoulder, crossing the meadows 
below on his way to the city to beg his bread 
there according to the rules. 

So Satan took on the appearance of a holy 
Bishop, and came down into the plain. A mitre 
was on his head sparkling with precious stones, 
that flashed like actual fire in the sunlight. His 
cope was covered with figures embroidered and 
painted so beautifully no craftsman in all the 
world could have wrought their like. 

Amongst the rest he was depicted himself, in 
silk and gold, under the guise of a St. George 
and a St. Sebastian, as also under that of a Virgin 
169 
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St. Catherine and the Empress Helena. The 
loveliness of the faces troubled the mind and 
saddened the heart. The garment was truly of a 
wondrous workmanship, and nothing so rich and 
rare is to be seen in the Treasuries of Churches. 

Thus decked in cope and mitre, and majestic 
as St. Ambrose, the glory of Milan, Satan pursued 
his way, leaning on his crozier, over the flowery 
plain. 

Presently nearing the holy man, he hailed him 
and said : 

“Peace be with you!” 

But he said not of what sort this peace was; 
and Fra Giovanni supposed it was the peace of 
the Lord. He thought to himself: 

“This Bishop, who gives me the salutation of 
peace, was doubtless in his lifetime a sainted 
Pontiff and a blessed Martyr unshakable in his 
constancy. That is why Jesus Christ has changed 
the wooden cross to a golden in the hands of 
this gallant Confessor of the Faith. To-day he 
is powerful in Heaven; and lo! after his holy 
and happy death, he walks in these meadows that 
are painted with flowers and broidered with pearls 
of dew.” 

Such were the good Giovanni’s thoughts, and 
he was in no wise abashed. So saluting Satan 
with a deep reverence, he said: 
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Sir! you are exceeding gracious to appear to a 
poor man such as I. But indeed these meadows are 
so lovely, ’tis no wonder if the Saints of Paradise 
come to walk here; they are painted with flowers 
and broidered with pearls of dew. The Lord did 
very kindly when he made them.” 

And Satan said to him: 

“It 1s not the meadows, it is your heart I am 
fain to look at; I have come down from the 
Mountain to speak with you. I have, in bygone 
Centuries, held many high disputations in the 
Church. Amid the assembled Doctors my voice 
would boom forth like thunder, and my thoughts 
flash like lightning. I am very learned, and they 
name me the Subtle Doctor. I have disputed with 
God’s Angels. Now I would hold dispute with 
you.” 

Fra Giovanni made answer : 

“Nay ! but how should the poor little man that 
I am hold dispute with the Subtle Doctor? I know 
nothing, and my simplicity is such I can keep 
nothing in my head but those songs in the vulgar 
tongue where they have stuck in rhymes to help 
the memory, as in 

‘Jesus, mirror of my soul, 

Cleanse my heart and make it whole.’ 

or in 
‘Holy Mary, Maid of Flowers, 
Lead me to the Heavenly Bowers.’ 
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And Satan answered : 

‘Fra Giovanni, the Venetian ladies amuse their 
leisure and show their adroitness in fitting a multi- 
tude of little pieces of ivory into a box of cedar- 
wood, which at the set-off seemed all too small to 
contain so many. In the same fashion I will pack 
ideas into your head that no one would have 
dreamed it could ever hold ; and I will fill you with 
a new wisdom. I will show that, thinking to walk 
in the right way, you are straying abroad all the 
while like a drunken man, and that you are driving 
the plough without any heed to draw the furrows 
straight.” 

Fra Giovanni humbled himself, saying : 

“‘Itis most true I am a fool, and do nothing but 
what is wrong.” 

Then Satan asked him : 

“What think you of poverty ?”—and the holy 
man replied : 

“‘] think it is a pearl of price.” 

But Satan retorted : 

“You pretend poverty is a great good ; yet all 
the while you are robbing the poor of a part of 
this great good, by giving them alms.” 

Fra Giovanni pondered over this, and said : 

“The alms I give, I give to Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose poverty cannot be minished, for it is 
infinite. It gushes from Him as from an inexhaus- 
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tible fountain ; and its waters flow freely for His 
favourite sons. And these shall be poor always, 
according to the promise of the Son of God. In 
giving to the poor, I am giving not to men, but to 
God, as the citizens pay tax to the Podesta, and 
the rate is for the City, which of the money it so 
receives supplies the town’s needs. Now what | 
give is for paving the City of God. It is a vain 
thing to be poor in deed, if we be not poor in 
spirit. The gown of frieze, the cord, the sandals, 
the wallet and the wooden bowl are only signs and 
symbols. The Poverty I love is spiritual, and I 
address her as Lady, because she is an idea, and all 
beauty resides in this same idea.” 

Satan smiled, and replied : 

“Your maxims, Fra Giovanni, are the maxims 
of a wise man of Greece, Diogenes by name, who 
taught at their Universities in the times when 
Alexander of Macedon was waging his wars.” 

And Satan said again: 

“Ts it true you despise the goods of this 
world ?” 

And Fra Giovanni replied : 

“‘T do despise them.” 

And Satan said to him: 

“Look you ! in scorning these, you are scorning 
at the same time the hard-working men who pro- 
duce them, and so doing, fulfil the order given to 
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your first father, Adam, when he was commanded, 
‘In the sweat of thy face, thou shalt eat bread.’ 
Seeing work is good, the fruit of this work 1s 
good too. Yet you work not, neither have any 
care for the work of others. But you receive and 
give alms, in contempt of the law laid on Adam 
and on his seed through the ages.” 

“Alas!” sighed Brother Giovanni, “I am laden 
with crimes, and at once the most wicked and the 
most foolish man in all the world. Wherefore 
never heed me, but read in the Book. Our Lord 
said, ‘Consider the lilies of the field; they toil 
not, neither do they spin.’ Again h® said, ‘ Mary 
hath chosen the good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.’” 

Then Satan lifted up his hand, with the gesture 
of one who disputes and prepares to count off his 
arguments on the fingers. And he said: 

“Giovanni, Giovanni! what was written in one 
sense, you read in another; you are less like a 
Doctor at his desk than an ass at the manger. So 
must I correct you, as a master corrects his scholar. 
It 1s written the lilies of the field have no need to 
spin—because they are beautiful, and beauty is 
a virtue. Again it is written how Mary is not 
to do the household tasks, because she is doing 
lovingly to Him who has come to see her. But 
you, who are not beautiful nor yet instructed, 
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like Mary, in the things of love, you drag out a 
contemptible existence wandering the highways.” 

Giovanni made reply : 

“Sir! just as a Painter will depict on a narrow 
panel of wood an entire city with its houses and 
towers and walls, so you have painted in a few 
words my soul and my similitude with a wondrous 
exactness. And I am altogether what you describe. 
But if I followed perfectly the rule stablished by 
St. Francis, that Angel of God, and if I practised 
spiritual poverty to the full, I should be the lily of 
the fields and I should have the good part of 
Mary.” 

But Satan interrupted him, and cried : 

‘You profess to love the poor, yet you prefer 
the rich man and his riches, and adore Him who 
possesses treasures to give away.” 

And Fra Giovanni answered : 

‘“‘ Fe I love possesses not the good things of the 
body, but those of the spirit.” 

And Satan retorted : 

“¢ All good things are of the flesh, and are tasted 
of through the flesh. This Epicurus taught, and 
Horace the Satirist said the same in his Verses.” 

At these words the holy man only sighed and 
said : 

“Sir! I cannot tell what you mean.” 


Satan shrugged his shoulders and said: 
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“‘My words are exact and literal, yet the man 
cannot tell what I mean. I have disputed with 
Augustine and Jerome, with Gregory and him of 
the Golden Mouth, St. Chrysostom. And they 
comprehended me still less. Miserable men walk 
groping in the dark, and Error lifts over their head 
her monstrous canopy. Simple and sage alike are 
the plaything of eternal falsehood.” 

And Satan said again to the holy man Giovanni: 

“Fave you won happiness? If you have happi- 
ness, I shall not prevail against you. A man’s 
thoughts are only stirred by sorrow, and their 
meditations by grief. Then, tortured by fears and 
desires, he turns anxiously in his bed and rends his 
pillow with lies. What use to tempt this man? 
He is happy.” 

But Fra Giovanni sighed : 

“‘Sir! I am less happy since listening to you. 
Your words trouble my mind.” 

On hearing this, Satan cast away his pastoral 
staff, his mitre and his cope; and stood there 
naked and unashamed. He was black and more 
beautiful than the loveliest of the Angels. 

He smiled gently, and said to the holy man: 

“Friend, be comforted. I am the Evil Spirit.” 


Vill 
THE BURNING COAL 


wOW Brother Giovanni was simple of 
“A, heart and spirit, and his tongue was 
tied; he knew not the secret of 
)) speaking to his fellow-men. 
% But one day when he was praying, 
as his habit was, at the foot of an ancient holm- 
oak, an Angel of the Lord appeared to him, and 
saluting him, said : 

“JT salute you, because it is I who visit the 
simple-minded, and announce the mysteries to 





virgins.” 

And the Angel held in his hand a burning coal. 
This he laid on the holy man’s lips, and spoke 
again, and said : 

‘By virtue of this fire shall your lips remain 
pure, and they shall glow with eloquence. I have 
burned them, and they shall be burned. Your 
tongue shall be loosed, and you shall speak to 
your fellows. For men must hear the word of 
life, and learn how they shall not be saved but 
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by innocency of heart. For this cause the Lord 
has unloosed the tongue of the simple and 
innocent.” 

Then the Angel went back again to Heaven. 
And the holy man was seized with terror, and 
he prayed, saying : 

““Q God, my heart is so sore troubled I cannot 
find on my lips the sweet savour of the fire Thy 
Angel hath touched them with. 

“Thou wouldst chasten me, O Lord, seeing 
Thou dost send me to speak to the folk, who will 
not hearken to my words. I shall be hateful to 
all men, and Thy priests themselves will declare, 
‘He is a blasphemer !’ 

“For Thy reason is contrary to the reason of 
men. Nevertheless Thy will be done.” 

Then he rose up from his knees, and set out on 
his way citywards. 


IX 


THE HOUSE OF INNOCENCE 


N that day Fra Giovanni had left the 
y¥ Monastery at early dawn, the hour 

4m when the birds awake and begin 
by) Esme, singing. He was on his way to the 
CY Ph and he thought within himeclf 
“JT am going to the city to beg my bread and 
to give bread to other beggars; I shall give 
away what I receive, and take back what I have 
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given. For it is good to ask and to receive for 
the love of God. And he who receives is the 
brother of him who gives. And we should not 
consider too curiously which of the twain brothers 
we are, because truly the gift is naught, but every- 
thing is in the gracious giving. 

“He that receives, if he have gracious charity, 
is the equal of him that gives. But he who sells is 
the enemy of him who buys, and the seller con- 
strains the buyer to be his foe. Herein lies the 
root of the curse that poisons cities, as the venom 
of the serpent is in his tail. And it must needs be 
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a Lady set her foot on the serpent’s tail, and that 
Lady is Poverty. Already hath she visited King 
Louis of France in his Tower; but never yet 
entered among the Florentines, because she 1s 
chaste and will not put foot in a place of ill repute. 
Now the money-changer’s shop is an ill place, for 
it is there Bankers and Changers commit the most 
heinous of sins. Harlots sin in the brothels ; but 
their sin is not so great as is that of the Bankers, 
and whosoever grows rich by banking and money- 
dealing. 

“Verily I say unto you, Bankers and Money- 
changers shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, nor yet bakers, nor dealers in drugs, nor 
such as practise the trade of wool, which is the 
boast of the City of the Lily. Forasmuch as they 
give a price to gold, and make a profit out of 
exchange, they are setting up idols in the face of 
men. And when they declare ‘Gold has a value,’ 
they tell a lie. For Gold is more vile than the dry 
leaves that flutter and rustle in the Autumn wind 
under the terebinths. There is nothing precious 
save the work of men’s hands, when God gives it 
His countenance.” 

And lo! as he was meditating in this wise, Fra 
Giovanni saw that the Mountain side was torn 
open, and that men were dragging great stones 
from its flank. And one of the quarrymen was 
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lying by the wayside, with a rag of coarse cloth for 
all covering ; and his body was disfigured by bitter 
marks of the biting cold and scorching heat. The 
bones of his shoulders and chest showed all but 
bare beneath the meagre flesh ; and Despair looked 
out grim and gaunt from the black cavern of his 
eyes. 

Fra Giovanni approached him, saying : 

‘Peace be with you!” 

But the quarryman made no answer, and did 
not so much as turn his head. So Fra Giovanni, 
thinking he had not heard, repeated: 

“Peace be with you!’’—and then the same 
words again for the third time. 

At last the quarryman looked up at him sullenly, 
and growled: 

“T shall have no peace till Iam dead. Begone, 
cursed black crow! you wish me peace; that 
shows you are a glozing cheat! Go to, and caw 
to simpler fools than I! I know very well the 
quarryman’s lot is an utterly miserable one, and 
there is no comfort for his wretchedness. 1 hale 
out stones from dawn to dark, and for price of my 
toil, all I get is a scrap of black bread. Then 
when my arms are no longer as strong as the 
stones of the mountain, and my body is all worn 
out, I shall perish of hunger.” 

“ Brother!” said the holy man Giovanni; “it 1s 
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not just or right you should hale out so much 
stone, and win so little bread.” 

Then the quarryman rose to his feet, and 
pointing, 

“ Master Monk,” said he, “what see you up 
yonder on the hill?” 

‘“‘ Brother, I see the walls of the City.” 

“And above them ?” 

“ Above them I see the roofs of the houses, 
which crown the ramparts.” 

“And higher still ?” 

“The tops of the pines, the domes of the 
Churches and the Belltowers.” 

“ And higher still ?” 

“T see a Tower overtopping all the rest, and 
crowned with battlements. It is the Tower of the 
Podesta.” 

“Monk, what see you above the battlements of 
that Tower ?” 

““] see nothing, brother, above the battlements 
save the sky.” 

“ But |,” cried the quarryman, ‘I see upon that 
Tower a hideous giant brandishing a club, and 
on the club is inscribed: OPPRESSION. Yea! 
Oppression is lifted up above the citizens’ heads 
on the Great Tower of the Magistrates and the 
City’s Laws.” 

And Fra Giovanni answered : 
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“What one man sees, another cannot see, and 
it may be the horrid shape you describe is set on 
the Tower of the Podesta yonder, in the city of 
Viterbo. But is there no remedy for the ills you 
endure, my brother? The good St. Francis left 
behind him on this earth so full a fountain of 
consolation that all men may draw refreshment 
therefrom.” 

Then the quarryman spoke after this fashion: 

“© Men have said, ‘This mountain is ours.’ And 
these men are my masters, and it is for them I 
hew stone. And they enjoy the fruit of my 
labour.” 

Fra Giovanni sighed : 

‘“‘ Surely men must be mad to believe they own 
a mountain.” 

But the quarryman replied : 

‘‘Nay ! they are not mad; and the Laws of the 
City guarantee them their ownership. The citizens 
pay.them for the stones I have hewn, which are 
marbles of great price.” 

And Fra Giovanni said : 

“We must change the laws of the City and the 
habits of the citizens. St. Francis, that Angel of 
God, has given the example and shown the way. 
When he resolved, by God’s command, to rebuild 
the ruined Church of St. Damian, he did not set 
out to find the master of the quarry. He did not 
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say, ‘Go buy me the finest marbles, and I will give 
you gold inexchange.’ For the holy man, who was 
called the son of Bernardone and who was the true 
son of God, knew this, that the man who sells is 
the enemy of the man who buys, and that the art 
of Trafficking is more mischievous, if possible, 
than the art of War. Wherefore he did not apply 
to the master-masons or any of them that give 
marble and timber and lead in exchange for money. 
But he went forth into the Mountain and gathered 
his load of wood and stones, and bore it himself 
to the spot hallowed to the memory of the Blessed 
Damian. With his own hands, by help of the 
mason’s line, he laid the stones to form the walls ; 
and he made the cement to bind together the stones 
one to another. Finished, it was a lowly circuit 
of roughly fashioned stones, the work of a weakling. 
But who considers it with the eyes of the soul 
recognizes therein an Angel’s thought. For the 
mortar of this wall was not worked with the blood 
of the unfortunate; this house of St. Damian 
was not raised with the thirty pieces of silver 
paid for the blood of that Just Man, which, 
rejected by Iscariot, go travelling the world ever 
since, passing from hand to hand, to buy up all the 
injustice and all the cruelty of the earth. 

‘For, alone of all others, this house is founded 
on Innocence, stablished on Love, based on Charity, 
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and alone of all others it is the House of 
God. 

‘And I tell you verily, quarryman and brother, 
the poor man of Jesus Christ, in doing these things, 
gave to the world an example of Justice, and one 
day his foolishness shall shine forth as wisdom. 
For all things in this earth are God’s and we are 
His children ; and it is meet the children should 
share alike in His inheritance. That is, each should 
get what he has need of. And seeing grown men 
do not ask for broth, nor babes for wine, the share 
of each shall not be the same, but each shall have 
the heritage that is fitting for him. 

“And labour shall be a joyful thing, when it is 
no longer paid. ‘Tis gold only, the cursed gold, 
that makes the sharing uneven. When each man 
shall go severally to the Mountain for his stone, 
and carry his load to the city on his own back, the 
stone shall weigh light and it shall be the stone of 
cheerfulness. And we will build the house of joy 
and gladness, and the new city shall rise from its 
foundations. And there shall be neither rich nor 
poor, but all men will call themselves poor men, 
because they will be glad to bear a name that 
brings them honour.” 

So spoke the gentle Fra Giovanni, and the 
unhappy quarryman thought to himself : 

‘This man clad in a shroud and girt with a 
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cord has proclaimed new tidings. I shall not see 
the end of my miseries, for I am going to die of 
hunger and exhaustion. But I shall die happy, 
for my eyes, before they close, will have beheld 
the dawn of the day of Justice.” 


Xx 


THE FRIENDS OF ORDER 


m\OW in those days there was in the 
very illustrious city of Viterbo a 





Confraternity of sixty old men. 
)} These counted among their number 
many of the chief men of the place; 
and their “objects were the accumulation of hon- 
ours and riches, and the pursuit of virtue. The 
Brotherhood included a Gonfalonier of the Re- 
public, Doctors of either faculty, Judges, Mer- 
chants, Money-changers of conspicuous piety, and 
one or two old Soldiers of Fortune grown too 
ancient and feeble for the Wars. 

Seeing they were banded together for the pur- 
pose of stirring up their fellow-citizens to goodness 
and good order, and to bear mutual witness to 
the practice of these virtues, they gave themselves 
the title of The Friends of Order. This name 
was inscribed on the banner of the Confraternity, 
and they were all of one mind to persuade the 


poor to follow goodness and good order, to the 
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end no changes might be made in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Their habit was to meet on the last day of each 
month, in the Palace of the Podesta, to make in- 
quiry of each other what of good had been done 
in the city during the month. And to such of the 
poorer citizens as had done well and orderly, they 
used to present pieces of money. 

Now on a certain day the Friends of Order were 
holding meeting. At one end of the Hall was a 
raised platform covered with velvet, and over the 
platform a magnificent canopy of state, held up by 
four figures carved and painted. These figures repre- 
sented Justice, Temperance, Strength and Chastity ; 
and beneath the canopy sat the Officers of the 
Brotherhood. The President, who was entitled the 
Dean, took his place in the middle on a golden 
chair, which in richness was scarce inferior to the 
throne that once upon a time the disciple of St. 
Francis saw prepared in Heaven for the poor man 
of the Lord. This seat of state had been pre- 
sented to the Dean of the Brotherhood to the end 
that in him should be honoured all the goodness 
done in the city. 

And as soon as the Members of the Confraternity 
were ranged in the fitting order, the Dean got up 
to speak. He congratulated any serving-maids 
that served their masters without receiving wages, 
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and spoke highly of the old men who, having no 
bread to eat, did not ask for any. 

And he said : 

‘These have done well, and we shall reward 
them. For it behoves that goodness be rewarded, 
and it is our bounden duty to pay the price of it, 
being as we are the first and foremost citizens of 
the city.” 

And when he finished speaking, the crowd of the 
general folk that stood under the platform clapped 
their hands. 

But no sooner had they done applauding than 
Fra Giovanni lifted up his voice from the midst of 
the miserable, poverty-stricken band, and asked 
loudly : 

“‘ What is goodness ?”’ 

At this great clamour arose in the assembly, and 
the Dean shouted: 

“Who was it spoke?” 

And a red-haired man who was standing among 
the people, answered : 

“It was a Monk, by name Giovanni, who is the 
disgrace of his Cloister. He goes naked through 
the streets, carrying his clothes on his head, and 
gives himself up to all sorts of extravagances.” 

Next a Baker spoke up and said: 

“‘Ffe is a madman or a miscreant! He begs his 
bread at the Bakers’ doors.” 
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Then a number of those present, shouting noisily 
and dragging Fra Giovanni by the gown, tried to 
hustle him out of the hall, while others more angry 
still, began throwing stools and breaking them over 
the holy man’s head. But the Dean rose from his 
seat under the canopy, and said: 

‘Leave the man in peace, so that he may hear 
me and be confounded. He asks what goodness 
is, because goodness is not in him and he is devoid 
of virtue. I answer him, ‘The knowledge of good- 
ness resides in virtuous men; and good citizens 
carry within them a proper respect for the laws. 
They approve what has been done in the city to 
insure to each man enjoyment of the riches he may 
have acquired. They support the established order 
of things, and are ready to fly to arms to defend 
the same. For the duty of the poor is to defend 
the good things belonging to the rich; and this 
is how the union betwixt citizens is maintained. 
This is goodness and good order. Again, the 
rich man has his serving-man bring out a basket 
full of bread, which he distributes to the poor ; 
and this 1s goodness again.’ These are the 
lessons this rough, ignorant fellow required to be 
taught.” 

Having so said, the Dean sat down, and the 
crowd of poor folks raised a murmur of approval. 
But Fra Giovanni, stepping on one of the stools that 
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had been thrown at his head with contumely and 
insult, addressed them all and said : 

“‘ Hear the words of comfort! Goodness resides 
not in men, for men know not of themselves what 
is good. They are ignorant of their own nature 
and destiny. What seems good, may be evil all 
the while; and what is deemed useful, harmful. 
No man can choose the things meet for him, 
because he knows not his own needs, but is like 
the little child sitting in the meadows, that sucks 
for wholesome milk the juice of the deadly night- 
shade. The babe does not know that the night- 
shade is a poison; but its mother knows. This 
is why goodness is to do the will of God. 

“It is false to say, ‘Tis I teach goodness, and 
goodness is to obey the city laws.’ For the Laws 
are not of God; they are of man, and share in 
man’s craft and cunning and imperfection. They 
are like the rules children make in the Square of 
Viterbo, when they are playing ball. Goodness is 
not in customs nor in laws; it 1s in God and in the 
accomplishment of God’s will upon earth, and it is 
neither by law-makers nor magistrates that God's 
will 1s accomplished upon the earth. 

“For the great men of this world do their own 
will, and their will is contrary to God’s. But they 
who have stripped off pride and know there is no 
goodness in them, these men receive noble gifts, 
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and God Himself distils His sweetness within 
them like honey in the hollow of the oaks. 
“And we must be the oak-tree full of honey 
dnd dew. Humble, ignorant and simple folks, 
these have knowledge of God ; and by them shall 
God’s kingdom be stablished on earth. Salvation 
is not in the strength of laws nor in the multitude 
of ‘soldiers; it is in poverty and humbleness of 


spirit. 
“Say not, ‘Goodness is in me, and I teach 
goodness. Rather say, ‘Goodness is in God 


on high.’ Over long have men hardened their 
hearts in their own wisdom. Over long have 
they set up the Lion and the She-Wolf above 
the Gates of their Cities. Their wisdom and their 
prudence have brought about slavery and wars 
and the shedding of much innocent blood. 
Wherefore you should put your guidance in 
God’s hand, as the blind man trusts himself to 
his dog’s guidance. Fear not to shut the eyes 
of your spirit and have done with Reason, for 
has not Reason made you unhappy and wicked ? 
By Reason have you grown like the man who, 
having guessed the secrets of the Beast crouching 
in the cavern, waxed proud of his knowingness, 
and deeming himself wiser than his fellows, slew 
his father and wedded his mother. 

“God was not with him ; but He is with the 
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humble and simple-minded. Learn not to will 
and He will put His will in you. Seek not to 
guess the riddles of the Beast. Be ignorant, 
and you shall not fear to go astray. Tis only 
wise men that are deceived.” 

Fra Giovanni having thus spoken, the Dean 
got up and said: 

‘The miscreant has insulted me, and 1 will- 
ingly forgive him the insult. But he has spoken 
against the laws of Viterbo, and it 1s meet he 
should be punished.” 

So Fra Giovanni was led before the Judges, 
who had him loaded with chains and cast him 
into the city gaol. 


XI 


THE REVOLT OF GENTLENESS 


HE holy man Giovanni was chained 
to a massive pillar in the middle of 
the dungeon over which the river 





AS 
WW ‘s) Two other prisoners were plunged 
along with him in the thick and fetid darkness. 
Both these had realized and proclaimed the injustice 
of the Laws. One was for overthrowing the 
Republic by force. He had been guilty of startling 
assassinations, and his hope was to purify the city 
with fire and sword. The other trusted to be able 
to change men’s hearts, and had delivered very 
persuasive discourses. Inventor of wise laws, he 
counted on the charms of his genius and the 
innocency of his life to induce his fellow-citizens 
to submit to them. But both had met with the 
same doom. 

When they learned how the holy man was chained 
alongside of them for having spoken against the 
laws of the city, they congratulated him. And 
194 
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the one who had invented wise laws, said to 
him : 

“If ever, brother, we are restored to liberty, 
seeing you think as I do, you shall help me to 
persuade the citizens that they ought to set up 
above them the empire of just laws.” 

But the holy man Giovanni answered him : 

“What matter for Justice being in the Laws, it 
it is not in men’s hearts? And if men’s hearts are 
unjust, what gain shall it be that Equity reign in 
the Courts of Law? 

“¢ Say not, ‘ We will stablish just laws, and we will 
render to every man what is his due.’ For no one 
is just, and we know not what is meet for men. We 
are no less ignorant what is good for them and what 
is evil. And whensoever the Princes of the People 
and the Chiefs of the Commonwealth have loved 
Justice, they have caused the slaying of many folk. 

‘““Give not the compass and the level to the false 
measurer ; for with true instruments, he will make 
untrue apportionments. And he will say: ‘ See, | 
carry on me the level, the rule and the square, and 
I am a good measurer.’ So long as men shall be 
covetous and cruel, will they make the most merci- 
ful laws cruel, and will rob their brethren with 
words of love on their lips. This is why it is vain 
to reveal to them the words of love and the laws 
of gentleness. 
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“Set not up laws against laws, nor raise tables of 
marble and tables of brass before men’s eyes. For 
whatever is written on the tables of the Law, is 
written in letters of blood.” 

So spoke the holy man. And the other prisoner, 
—he who had committed startling murders, and 
contrived the ruin that was to save the city, 
approved his words and said : 

“Comrade, you have spoken well. Know you, I 
will never set up law against law, right rule against 
crooked rule; my wish is to destroy the law by 
violence and compel the citizens to live thenceforth 
in happy freedom. And know further that I have 
slain both judges and soldiers, and have committed 
many crimes for the public good.” 

Hearing these words, the man of the Lord rose, 
stretched out his manacled arms in the heavy dark- 
ness and cried : 

“TI betide the violent ! for violence ever begets 
violence. Whosoever acts like you is sowing the 
earth with hate and fury, and his children shall 
tear their feet with the wayside briars, and serpents 
shall bite their heel. 

“Ill betide you! for you have shed the blood of 
the unjust judge and the brutal soldier, and lo! 
you are become like the soldier and the judge 
yourself. Like them you bear on your hands the 
indelible stain. 
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“‘A fool the man who says, ‘We will do evil- 
doing in our turn, and our heart shall be comforted. 
We will be unjust, and it shall be the beginning of 
justice.” Evildoing is in evil desiring. Desire 
nothing, and evildoing will be done away. Injus- 
tice hurts only the unjust; I shall suffer no harm 
of it, if I am just. Oppression is a sword whose 
hilt wounds the hand of him who holds it ; but its 
point cannot pierce the heart of the man who is 
simple-minded and good and kind. 

“For such an one nothing is dangerous, if he 
fear nothing. To endure all things, is to endure 
nothing. Let us be good and kindly, and the 
whole round world shall be the same. For the 
world will be an instrument for your goodness, and 
your persecutors will work to make you better and 
more beautiful. 

“You love life, and this is an affection which 
rules the heart of every man. Then love suffering ; 
for to live is to suffer. Never envy your cruel 
masters; rather have compassion for the com- 
manders of armies. Pity the Publicans and 
Judges ; the proudest of them have known the 
stings of grief and the terrors of death. Happier 
you, because your consciences are void of offence ; 
for you, let grief lose its bitterness and death its 
terrors. 


‘Be ye God’s children, and tell yourselves, ‘ All 
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is well in Him.’ Beware of pursuing even the 
public good with overmuch violence and avidity, 
for fear something of cruelty mar your integrity. 
Rather should your desire of universal loving- 
kindness have the unction of a prayer and the soft 
fervour of a hope. 

“‘ Fair the table, whereat every man shall get his 
just portion, and the guests shall each one wash the 
other’s feet. But say not, ‘I will set up this table 
by force in the streets of the city and in the public 
squares. For it is not knife in hand you must 
call together your brethren to the feast of Justice 
and Gentleness. Of its own accord must the board 
be spread in the Campo di Marte, by virtue of 
graciousness and good will. 

““This shall be a miracle ; and be sure, miracles 
are not wrought save by faith and love. If you 
disobey your masters, let it be by love. Neither 
fetter nor kill them, but tell them rather, ‘I will 
never slay my brothers, nor throw them into chains.’ 
Endure, suffer, submit, will what God wills, and 
your will shall be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
What seems evil is evil, and what seems good ts 
good. Striving and discontent is the true curse of 
mankind. Let us then be peaceful and content, 
and never strike the wicked, for fear we make our- 
selves like them. 

“If we have not the good fortune to be poor in 
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very deed, let us not make ourselves rich men in 
spirit, and heartbound to the things of this world 
that make folk unjust and unhappy. Let us suffer 
persecution with gentleness, and be those chosen 
vessels that turn into balm the gall poured into 
them.” 


XII 
WORDS OF LOVE 


HEN the Judges had the holy man, 
Giovanni, brought before them 
os y NS chained to him who had thrown 
< as RS Greek fire in the Palace of the Priors. 
A = , And they said to the holy man: 
‘You are alongside of the guilty because you 






are not on our side. For whosoever is not with 
good citizens is with evil.” 

And the holy man answered them : 

“There are neither good nor evil among men ; 
but all alike are unhappy. And they who suffer 
neither hunger nor contumely, they are afflicted by 
riches and power. It is not given to any man 
born of woman to escape the miseries of life, and 
the son of woman is like a fever patient, who turns 
and turns in his bed, and can find no rest, because 
he will not lie down on the Cross of Jesus, his 
head among the thorns, and take his joy in suffer- 
ing. Yet is it in suffering that joy is found; and 
they who love know this. 
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““J companion with Love, but that man with 
Hate; and for this cause we can never come 
together. And I say to him, ‘Brother, you have 
done ill, and your crime is great and grievous.’ 
And I speak so, because Charity and Love urge 
me. But you, you condemn yonder guilty man in 
the name of Justice. But invoking Justice, you 
take a vain oath, for there is no such thing as 
Justice among men. 

“We are all of us guilty. And when you say, 
‘The life of peoples is in our hand,’ you are lying, 
and you are the coffin which declares, ‘1 am the 
cradle.’ The life of peoples is in the harvests 
of the fields, which grow yellow beneath the Lord’s 
sight. It is in the vines hanging from the elms, 
and in the smiles and tears wherein heaven bathes 
the fruits of the trees in the orchard closes. It is 
not in the laws, which are made by the rich and 
powerful for the maintenance of their own power 
and riches. 

“Ye forget how ye are all born poor and naked. 
And He who came to lie in the manger at Beth- 
lehem, has come without profiting you. And He 
must needs be born again and be crucified a second 
time for your salvation. 

“The man of violence has laid hold of the arms 
you forged ; and is well compared to the warriors 
you hold in honour because they have destroyed 
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cities. What is defended by force shall be attacked 
by force. And if you have wit to read the book 
you have written, you will find what I say therein. 
For you have put in your book that the right of 
nations is the right of war; and you have glorified 
violence, paying honours to conquering generals 
and raising statues in your public squares to them 
and their war-horses. 

“ And you have laid it down, ‘ There is violence 
that is right, and violence that is wrong. And this 
is the right of nations and this is the law.’ But so 
soon as the men shall have put you outside the 
law, they will be the law, even as you became the 
law, when you had overthrown the tyrant that was 
the law before you. 

‘“‘ Now, be assured, it is very certain that there 
is no true right save in the renouncing of right. 
There is no hallowed law save in love. There is 
no Justice save in Charity. ‘Tis not by force we 
should resist force, for strife only hardens the 
fighters’ hearts and the issue of battles is aye 
dubious. But if we oppose gentleness to violence, 
this latter getting no hold upon its adversary, falls 
dead of itself. 

“It is related by learned men in the Bestiaries 
how the unicorn, which bears on its forehead a 
flaming sword, transfixes the hunter in his coat- 
of-mail, but falls to its knees before a pure virgin. 
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Be ye gentle-hearted, therefore, and simple-souled ; 
keep your heart pure, and ye shall fear nothing. 

“Put not your trust in the sword of the Con- 
dottieri, for did not the shepherd boy’s smooth 
stone pierce Goliath’s brow? But be ye strong in 
love, and love them that hate you. Hate, when 
unreturned, is robbed of half its sting ; and what 
is left is weak, widowed, and like to die. Strip 
yourselves, that other men strip you not. Love your 
enemies, that they become your friends. Forgive, 
that ye may be forgiven. Say not, ‘Gentleness is 
a bane to the shepherds of the peoples.’ For how 
can you know, seeing these have never tried? 
They profess by harshness to have lessened the 
evil of the world. Yet is evil still rampant among 
men, and there is never a sign of its growing less. 

“I said to some, ‘Be not oppressors,’ and to 
others, ‘Rise not in revolt against oppression, — 
and neither hearkened to me. They cast the stone 
of derision at me. Because I was on all men’s side, 
each reproached me and said, ‘You are not on 
my side.’ 

‘<T said, ‘I am the friend of the wretched.’ But 
you never thought I was your friend, because in 
your pride, you know not that you are wretched. 
Nevertheless the wretchedness of the master is 
more cruel than that of the slave. My tender 
pity for your woes only made you think I was 
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mocking you; and the oppressed deemed me to 
be of the party of the oppressors. ‘He has no 
bowels,’ they said. Nay! but I am on the side 
of love and not of hate. This is why you scorn 
me; and because | preach peace on earth, you 
hold me for a fool. You think my words 
wander all ways, like the steps of a drunken 
man. And it is very true I walk your fields like 
those harpers who on the eve of battles, come to 
play before the tents. And the soldiers say, as they 
listen: ‘Tis some poor simpletons come playing 
the tunes we heard long ago in our mountains.’ 
I am this harper that roams between the hosts in 
battle array of hostile armies. When I think 
whither human wisdom leads, I am glad to be a 
madman and a simpleton; and I thank God that 
He has given me the harp to handle and not the 
sword.” 


XIII 


THE TROTH 


HE holy man Giovanni was very 
straitly confined in gaol, where he 
| was fastened by chains to rings 
NS built into the wall. But his soul 
| was unfettered, and no _ tortures 
on poe a to shake his firmness. He promised 
himself he would never betray the faith that was in 
him, and was ready to be witness and martyr of 
the Truth, to the end he might die in God. And 
he said to himself, “ Truth shall go along with me 
to the scaffold. She shall look at me and weep and 
say, ‘My tears flow, seeing it is for my sake this 
man is going to his death.’”’ 
And as the holy man was thus holding colloquy 
of his own thoughts in the solitude of his dun- 





geon, a knight entered into the prison, without 
ever the doors having been opened. He was clad 
in a red mantle, and carried in his hand a lighted 
lantern. 


Fra Giovanni accosted him and said: 
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‘What is your name, subtle sir, that slips 
through prison walls?” 

And the knight made answer : 

“Brother, what use to tell you the names folk 
give me? For you I will bear the one you shall 
call me by. Know this, I am come to you full of 
helpfulness and goodwill, and being informed you 
dearly love the Truth, I bring you a word touching 
this same Truth that you have taken for lady and 
companion.” 

And Fra Giovanni began to tender thanks to his 
visitor. But the knight stopped him in the midst, 
saying : 

“YT warn you, this word of mine will seem to 
you at the first empty and of no account, for it is 
with it as with a tiny key, that the heedless man 
throws away without using. 

“But the careful householder tries it in lock 
after lock, till he finds at last it opens a chest full 
of gold and precious stones. 

‘Wherefore I say to you, Fra Giovanni, seeing 
you have chosen peradventure to take Truth for 
your Lady and darling, it behoves you greatly to 
know concerning her all that may be known. 
Well then, know that she is white. And from her 
appearance, which I will describe you, you shall 
gather her nature, which will be very useful to you 
in making up to her and kissing her fair body with 
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all sorts of pretty caresses, after the fashion of a 
lover fondling his mistress. Therefore take it as 
proven, brother mine, that she is white.” 

After hearkening to these words, the holy man 
Giovanni answered : 

“Subtle Sir, the meaning of your discourse is 
not so hard to guess as you would seem to fear. 
And my wit, albeit naturally thick and dull, was 
instantly transfixed by the fine point of your 
allegory. You say that Truth is white to manifest 
the perfect purity that is in her, and show clearly 
she is a lady of immaculate virtue. And truly I 
picture her to myself such as you describe, over- 
passing in whiteness the lilies of the garden and 
the snow that in winter clothes the summits of 
Monte Alverno.” 

But the visitor shook his head and said : 

“Nay! Fra Giovanni, that 1s not the meaning 
of my words, and you have in no wise broken the 
bone to extract the marrow. I instructed you that 
Truth is white, mot that she is pure; and it shows 
little discernment to think that she 1s pure.” 

Grieved at what he now heard, the holy man 
Giovanni replied : 

“Even as the Moon, when the Earth hides the 
Sun’s light from her, is darkened by the thick 
shadow of this World, where was wrought the 
crime of our mother Eve, so, most Subtle Sir, 
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you have obscured a plain saying under baffling 
phrases. Thus we have you astray in the dark ; 
for indeed Truth is pure, coming from God, the 
fountain of all purity.” 

But the Opponent retorted : 

“Fra Giovanni, your logic is at fault, or you 
would know that purity is an inconceivable quality. 
This is what the shepherds of Arcady did, so 
they say, who named pure gods the gods they 
knew not the nature of.” 

Then the good Fra Giovanni sighed and said : 

“Sir! your words are dark and wrapped in 
sadness. At times in my sleep angels have visited 
me. Their words I could not comprehend ; but 
the mystery of zheir thought was full of joy.” 

Hereupon the subtle visitor resumed : 

“Come, Fra Giovanni, let us argue it out both 
of us according to the rules of syllogism.” 

But the holy man answered : 

“Nay! I cannot argue with you ; I have neither 
wish nor wit for the task.” 

“Well then!” returned the Subtle Sophist, 
“I must needs find another Opponent.” 

And in a moment, lifting the index finger of 
his left hand, he made with his right out of a 
corner of his gown a red cap for this finger. 
Then holding it up before his nose, 

“Look!” he said, “look at this finger. He’s 
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a learned Doctor now, and I am going to hold a 
learned argument with him. He’s a Platonist, 
maybe Plato himself. 

“Messer Plato, what is purity? I wait your 
answer, Messer Plato. Oh! you say. Con- 
sciousness is pure. Consciousness only when it is 
devoid of everything which may be seen, heard, 
handled, in one word proved by the senses. 
You grant me further,—yes! you nod your cap, 
that Truth will be pure Truth under the same 
conditions, that is to say provided only you make 
her dumb, blind, deaf, legless, paralytic, crippled 
of all her limbs. And I am quite ready to allow 
that in this state she will escape the delusions 
that make mock of mankind, and will have no 
temptations to play the runagate. You are a 
scoffer, and you have made much mock at the 
world. Doff your cap.” 

And the Opponent, dropping the corner of his 
gown, once more addressed the holy man Giovanni : 

“My friend, these old Sophists knew not what 
Truth was. But I, who am a student of physics 
and a great observer of natural curtosities, you 
may believe me when I tell you she is white, or, 
more strictly speaking, whiteness itself. 

“From which we must not conclude, I have told 
you before, that she is pure. Consider the Lady 
Eletta, of Verona, whose thighs were like milk ; 
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think you for this they were abstract from the 
world in general, withdrawn in the invisible and 
intangible, which is the pure, according to the 
Platonic doctrine ? You would be much mistaken 
if you supposed so.” 

“JT do not know this Lady Eletta you speak of,” 
said the holy man Giovanni. 

“ She gave herself and her living body,” said the 
Opponent, “to two Popes, sixty Cardinals, fourteen 
Princes, eighteen merchants, the Queen of Cyprus, 
three Turks, four Jews, the Lord Bishop of Arezzo’s 
ape, a hermaphrodite, and the Devil. But we are 
wandering from our subject, which is to discover 
the proper character of Truth. 

“Now, if this character is not purity, as I have 
just established it cannot be in argument with 
Plato himself, it is conceivable it may be impurity, 
which impurity is the necessary condition of all 
existing things. For have we not just seen how 
the pure has neither life nor consciousness? And 
you must yourself, I trow, have learned amply from 
experience that life and all pertaining thereto is 
invariably compound, blended, diversified, liable 
to increase and decrease, unstable, soluble, cor- 
ruptible—never pure.” 

“ Doctor,” replied Giovanni, “your reasons are 
nothing worth, forasmuch as God, who is all pure, 
exists.” 
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But the Subtle Doctor retorted : 

“If you would read your books more carefully, 
my son, you would see it is said of Him you have 
just named, not, ‘He exists,’ but, ‘He is. Now 
to exist and to be are not one and the same thing, 
but two opposite things. You are alive, and do 
you not say yourself, ‘I am nothing ; I am as if I 
were not’? And you do not say,‘I am he who 
is.. Because to live, is each moment to cease to be. 
Again you say, ‘I am full of impurities,’ forasmuch 
you are not a single thing, but a blending of things 
that stir and strive.” 

‘“‘ Now do you speak wisely,” answered the holy 
man, “‘and I see by your discourse that you are 
very deep read, Subtle Sir, in the sciences, divine 
as wellas human. For true indeed it is God is 
He who 1s.” 

“By the body of Bacchus,” exclaimed the other, 
“‘ He is, and that perfectly and universally. Where- 
fore are we dispensed from seeking Him in any 
single place, being assured He is to be discovered 
neither more nor less in any one spot than in any 
other, and that you cannot find so much as a pair of 
old spatterdashes without their due share of Him.” 

‘Admirably put, and most true,” returned 
Giovanni. “But it is right to add that He is more 
particularly in the sacred elements, by the way of 
transubstantiation.” 
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“More than that!” added the learned Doctor ; 
“‘ He is actually edible in them. Note moreover, 
my son, that He is round in an apple, long-shaped 
in an aubergine, sharp in a knife and musical in a 
flute. He has all the qualities of substances, and 
likewise all the properties of figures. He is acute 
and He is obtuse, because He is at one and the 
same time all possible triangles ; his radi are at 
once equal and unequal, because He is both the 
circle and the ellipse—and He is the hyperbola 
besides, which is an indescribable figure.” 

While the holy Giovanni was still pondering 
these sublime verities, he heard the Subtle Doctor 
suddenly burst out a-laughing. Then he asked 
him : 

“Why do you laugh ?” 

“J am laughing,” replied the Doctor, “‘ to think 
how they have discovered in me certain oppositions 
and contradictions, and have reproached me bitterly 
for the same. It is very true I have many such. 
But they fail to see that, if I had them all, I should 
then be like the Other.” 

The holy man asked him : 

‘What other is it you speak of °” 

And the Adversary answered : 

“If you knew of whom I speak, you would 
know who Iam. And my wisest words you would 
be loath to listen to, for much ill has been said of 
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me. But, if you remain ignorant who I am, I can 
be of much use to you. I will teach you how in- 
tensely sensitive men are to the sounds that the lips 
utter, and how they let themselves be killed for the 
sake of words that are devoid of meaning. This 
we see with the Martyrs,—and in your own case, 
Giovanni, who look forward with joy to be strangled 
and then burned to the singing of the Seven Psalms, 
in the Great Square of Viterbo, for this word Truth, 
for which you could not by any possibility discover 
a reasonable interpretation. 

“Verily you might ransack every hole and corner 
of your dim brain, and pick over all the spiders’ 
webs and old iron that cumber your head, without 
ever lighting on a picklock to open this word and 
extract the meaning. But for me, my poor friend, 
you would get yourself hanged and your body 
burned for a word of one syllable which neither 
you nor your judges know the sense of, so that 
none could ever have discovered which to despise 
the most, hangmen or hanged. 

“Know then that Truth, your well-beloved 
mistress, is made up of elements compacted of 
wet and dry, hard and soft, cold and hot, and that 
it is with this lady as with women of common 
humanity, in whom soft flesh and warm blood are 
not diffused equally in all the body.” 

Fra Giovanni doubted in his simplicity whether 
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this discourse was altogether becoming. The Adver- 
sary read the holy man’s thought, and reassured 
him, saying: 

“Such is the learning we are taught at School. 
I am a Theologian, I!” 

Then he got up, and added : 

“I regret to leave you, friend; but I cannot 
tarry longer with you. For I have many contra- 
dictions to pose to many men. I can taste no 
rest day nor night; but I must be going 
ceaselessly from place to place, setting down my 
lantern now on the scholar’s desk, now at the 
bed’s head of the sick man who cannot sleep.” 

So saying, he went away as he had come. 
And the holy man Giovanni asked himself: 
“Why did this Doctor say, Truth was white, 
I wonder?” And lying in the straw he kept 
revolving this question in his head. His body 
shared the restlessness of his mind, and kept 
turning first one side then the other in search of 
the repose he could not find. 


XIV 
GIOVANNTS DREAM 


Ay ND this is why, left alone in his 
(a dungeon, he prayed to the Lord, 
cy saying : 

Va} “O Lord! Thy loving-kindness 
is infinite toward me, and Thy 





favour manifest, seeing Thou hast so willed I 
should lie on a dunghill, like Job and Lazarus, 
whom Thou didst love so well. And Thou hast 
given me to know how filthy straw is a soft and 
sweet pillow to the just man. And Thou, dear Son 
of God, who didst descend into Hell, bless Thou 
the sleep of Thy servant where he lies in the 
gloomy prison-house. Forasmuch as men have 
robbed me of air and light, because I was stead- 
fast to confess the truth, deign to enlighten me 
with the glory of the everlasting dayspring and 
feed me on the flames of Thy love, O living 
Truth, O Lord my God!” 
Thus prayed the holy man Giovanni with his 
lips. But in his heart he remembered the sayings 
P 215 
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of the Adversary. He was troubled to the bottom 
of his spirit, and in much trouble and anguish of 
mind he fell asleep. 

And seeing the thought of the Adversary 
weighed heavy on his slumbers, his sleep was 
not like the little child’s lying on its mother’s 
breast, a gentle sleep of smiles and milk. And in 
his dreams he beheld a vast wheel that shone with 
colours of living fire. 

It was like those rose windows of flower-like 
brilliancy that glow over the doors of Churches, 
the masterpieces of Gothic craftsmen, and display 
in the translucent glass the history of the Virgin 
Mary and the glory of the Prophets. But the 
secret of these rose windows is unknown to the 
Tuscan artificer. 

And this wheel was great and dazzling and 
brighter a thousandfold than the best wrought of 
all the rose windows that ever were divided by 
compass and painted with brush in the lands of the 
North. The Emperor Charlemagne saw not the 
like the day he was crowned. 

The only man who ever beheld a wheel more 
splendid was the poet who, a lady leading him, 
entered clothed in flesh into Holy Paradise. The 
rose was of living light, and seemed alive itself. 
Looking well at it, you saw it was made of a 
multitude of breathing figures, and that men of 
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every age and every condition, in an eager crowd, 
formed the nave and spokes and felloe. They 
were clad each according to his estate, and it was 
easy to recognize Pope and Emperor, Kings and 
Queens, Bishops, Barons, Knights, ladies, esquires, 
clerks, burghers, merchants, attorneys, apothecaries, 
labourers, rufhans, Moors and Jews. Moreover, 
seeing all that live on this earth were shown on 
the wheel, Satyrs and Cyclopes were there, and 
Pygmies and Centaurs such as Africa nurses in 
her burning deserts, and the men Marco Polo the 
traveller found, who are born without heads and 
with a face below their navel. 

And from betwixt the lips of each there issued a 
scroll, bearing a device. Now each device was of 
a hue which did not appear in any other, and in all 
the incalculable multitude of devices, no two could 
have been discovered of the same appearance. 
Some were dyed purple, others painted with the 
bright colours of the sky and sea, or the shining of 
the stars, yet others green as grass. Many were 
exceeding pale, many again exceeding dark and 
sombre, the whole so ordered that the eye found in 
these devices every one of the colours that paint 
the universe. 

The holy man Giovanni began to decipher them, 
by this means making himself acquainted with the 
divers thoughts of divers men. And after reading 
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on a good while, he perceived that these devices 
were as much diversified in the sense of the words 
as in the hues of the letters, and that the sentences 
differed one from the other in such sort that there 
was never a single one did not flatly contradict 
every other. 

But at the same time he noted that this contra- 
diction which existed in the head and body of the 
maxims did not continue in their tail, but that 
they all agreed together very accurately in their 
lower extremity, all ending in the same fashion, 
seeing each and all terminated in these words, 
Such is Truth. 

And he said in his heart : 

“These mottoes are like the flowers young men 
and maidens pluck in the water-meadows by the 
Arno, to make them into posies. For these flowers 
are readily gathered together by the tails, while the 
heads keep separate and fight amongst themselves in 
hue and brilliancy. And it is the same with the 
opinions of human beings.” 

And the holy man found in the devices a host 
of contradictions regarding the origin of sove- 
reignty, the fountains of knowledge, pleasure and 
pain, things lawful and things unlawful. And he 
discovered likewise mighty difficulties in connection 
with the shape of the Earth and the Divinity of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, by reason of the Heretics 
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and Arabs and Jews, the monsters of the African 
desert and the Epicureans, who all had their place, 
a scroll in their lips, on the wheel of fire. 

And each sentence ended in this way, Such is 
Truth. And the holy man Giovanni marvelled to 
see so many truths all diversely coloured. He saw 
red, and blue, and green, and yellow, but he saw 
no white—not even the one the Pope made procla- 
mation of, to wit, “On this rock have I built my 
Church and committed thereto the crowns of all 
the world.” Indeed this device was all red and as 
if blood-stained. 

And the holy man sighed : 

“Then I am never to find on the wheel of the 
universe the pure, white Truth, the immaculate 
and candid Truth, I would find.” 

And he called upon Truth, crying with tears in 
his eyes : 

“Truth! Truth! for whose sake I am to die, 
show yourself before your martyr’s eyes.” 

And lo! as he was wailing out the words, the 
living wheel began to revolve, and the devices, 
running one into the other, no longer kept distinct, 
while on the great disk came circles of every hue, 
circles wider and wider the further they were from 
the centre. 

Then as the motion grew faster, these circles 
disappeared one by one; the widest vanished first, 
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because the speed was swiftest near the felloe of 
the wheel. But directly the wheel began to spin 
so fast the eye could not see it move and it seemed 
to stand motionless, the smallest circles too dis- 
appeared, like the morning-star when the sun pales 
the hills of Assisi. 

Then at the last the wheel looked all white ; and 
it overpassed in brilliance the translucent orb where 
the Florentine poet saw Beatrice in the dewdrop. 
It seemed as though an Angel, wiping the eternal 
pearl to cleanse it of all stains, had set it on the 
Earth, so like was the wheel to the Moon, when 
she shines high in the heavens lightly veiled under 
the gauze of filmy clouds. For at these times no 
shadow of a man carrying sticks, no mark at all, 
shows on her opalescent surface. Even so never a 
stain was visible on the wheel of light. 

And the holy man Giovanni heard a voice which 
said to him : 

“Behold that same white Truth you were fain 
to contemplate. And know it is built up of the 
divers contradictory truths, in the same fashion as 
all colours go to make up white. The little children 
of Viterbo know this, for having spun their tops 
striped with many colours on the flags on the 
Great Market. But the doctors of Bologna never 
guessed the reasons for this appearance. Now in 
every one of the devices was a portion of the 
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Truth, and all together make up the true and 
veritable device.” 

“Alas! and alas!” replied the holy man, “ how 
am I to read it? For my eyes are dazzled.” 

And the voice answered : 

“‘ Very true, there is naught to be seen there but 
flashing fire. No Latin letters, nor Arabic, nor 
Greek, no cabalistic signs, can ever express this 
device; and no hand is there may trace it in 
characters of flame on palace walls. 

“Friend, never set your heart on reading what 
is not written. Only know this, that whatsoever 
a man has thought or believed in his brief lifetime 
is a parcel of this infinite Truth ; and that, even 
as much dirt and disorder enter into what we call 
the order of nature, that is the clean and proper 
ordering of the universe, so the maxims of knaves 
and fools, who make the mass of mankind, partici- 
pate in some sort in that general and universal 
Truth—which is absolute, everlasting and divine. 
Which makes me sore afraid, by the by, it may 
very like not exist at all.” 

And with a great burst of mocking laughter, the 
voice fell silent. 

Then the holy man saw a long leg stretched out, 
in red hose, and inside the shoe the foot seemed 
cloven and like a goat’s, only much larger. And it 
gave the wheel of light so shrewd a kick on the 
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rim of its felloe, that sparks flew out as they do 
when the blacksmith smites the iron with his ham- 
mer, and the great wheel leapt into the air to fall 
far away, broken into fragments. Meantime the air 
was filled with such piercing laughter that the holy 
man awoke. 

And in the livid gloom of the dungeon, he 
thought sadly : 

“‘] have no hope or wish left to know Truth, if, 
as has just been manifested to me, she only shows 
herself in contradictions and inconsistencies. How 
shall I dare by my death to be witness and martyr 
of what men must believe, now the vision of the 
wheel of the universe has made me see how every 
particular falsehood is a parcel of general Truth, 
absolute and unknowable? Why, O my God, 
have you suffered me to behold these things, and 
let it be revealed to me before my last sleep, that 
Truth is everywhere and that she is nowhere ?” 

And the holy man laid his head in his hands and 


wept. 


XV 
THE JUDGMENT 


RA GIOVANNI was led before the 
Magistrates of the Republic to be 
judged according to the laws of 
feve’ Viterbo. And one of the Magis- 
Ai trates said to the guards: 
“Take his chains off him. For every person 
accused should appear freely before us.” 

And Giovanni thought : 

“Why does the Judge pronounce words that 
are not straight?” 

And the first of the Magistrates began to ques- 





tion the holy man, and said to him : 

“Giovanni, bad man that you are, being thrown 
in prison by the august clemency of the laws, you 
have spoken against those laws. You have con- 
trived with wicked men, chained in the same 
dungeon as yourself, a plot to overthrow the 
order stablished in this city.” 

The holy man Giovanni made answer : 

“Nay! I but spoke for Justice and Truth. 
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If the laws of the city are agreeable to Justice and 
Truth, I have not spoken against them. I have 
only spoken words of loving-kindness. I said : 

“<Strive not to destroy force by force. Be 
peaceable in the midst of wars, to the end the 
spirit of God may rest on you like a little bird 
on the top of a poplar in the valley that is flooded 
by the torrent.’ I said, ‘Be gentle toward the’ 
men of violence.’” 

Then the Judge cried out in anger : 

“‘ Speak ! tell us who are the men of violence.” 

But the holy man said : 

“You are for milking the cow that has given 
all her milk, and would learn of me more than 
I know.” 

However the Judge imposed silence on the holy 
man, and he said: 

‘Your tongue has discharged the arrow of your 
discourse, and its shot was aimed at the Republic. 
Only it has lighted lower, and turned back upon 
yourself.” 

And the holy man said : 

“‘'You judge me, not by my acts and my words, 
which are manifest, but by my motives, which are 
visible only to God’s eye.” 

And the Judge replied : 

“Nay! if we could not see the invisible and 
were not gods upon earth, how would it be possible 
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for us to judge folk? Do you not know a law has 
just been passed in Viterbo, which punishes even 
men’s secret thoughts? For the police of cities is 
for ever being perfected, and the wise Ulpian, who 
held the rule and the square in the days of Cesar, 
would be astonished himself, if he could see our 
rules and squares, improved as they are.” 

And the Judge said again : 

““Giovanni, you have been conspiring in your 
prison against the common weal.” 

But the holy man denied having ever conspired 
against the weal of Viterbo. Then the Judge said: 
“The gaoler has given testimony against you.” 

And the holy man asked the Judge : 

‘What weight will my testimony have in one 
scale, when that of the gaoler 1s in the other ?” 

The Judge answered : 

‘Why ! yours will kick the beam.” 

Wherefore the holy man held his peace hence- 
forth. 

Then the Judge declared : 

“ Anon you were talking, and the words you said 
proved your perfidy. Now you say nothing, and 
your silence is the avowal of your crime. So you 
have confessed your guilt twice over.” 

And the Magistrate they entitled the Accuser 
rose and said : 

‘‘ The illustrious city of Viterbo speaks by my 
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voice, and my voice shall be grave and calm, 
because it is the public voice. And you will think 
you are listening to a bronze statue speaking, for I 
make accusation not with my heart and bowels, but 
with the tables of bronze whereon the Law is 
inscribed.” 

And straightway he began to gesticulate furiously 
and utter a raging torrent of words. And he 
declaimed the argument of a play, in imitation of 
Seneca the Tragedian: and this drama was filled 
full of crimes committed by the holy man Giovanni. 
And the Accuser represented in succession all the 
characters of the tragedy. He mimicked the 
groans of the victims and the voice of Giovanni, 
the better to strike awe into his audience, who 
seemed to hear and see Giovanni himself, intoxi- 
cated with hate and evildoing. And the Accuser 
tore his hair and rent his gown and fell back 
exhausted on his august seat of office. 

And the Judge who had questioned the accused 
before took up the word again and said : 

“It is meet a citizen defend this man. For none, 
so says the law of Viterbo, may be condemned 
without having been first defended.” 

Thereupon an Advocate of Viterbo got up on 
a stool and spoke in these terms: 

‘If this monk has said and done what is laid 
to his charge, he is very wicked. But we have no 
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proof that he has spoken and acted in the manner 
supposed. Moreover, good sirs, had we this proof, 
it would behove us to consider further the extreme 
simplicity of the man and the feebleness of his 
understanding. He was the laughing-stock of the 
children in the Public Square. He ts ignorant ; he 
has done a thousand extravagances. For my own 
part I believe he is beside himself. What he says 
is worthless nonsense, and there is nothing sensible 
he can do. I think he has been frequenting seditious 
societies ; and goes about repeating what he heard 
there, without understanding a word of it. He is 
too dull-witted to be punished. Look out for his 
instructors ; it is they are to blame. There are 
many difficulties in the matter, and the wise man 
has told us, ‘In doubt, refrain from action.’ ” 

Having so said, the Advocate stepped down from 
his stool. And Brother Giovanni received his death 
sentence. And he was informed he was to be 
hanged in the Square where the peasant women 
come to sell fruit and vegetables and the children 
to play knucklebones. 

Next a very illustrious Doctor of Law, who was 
one of the Judges, got up and said: 

“Giovanni, it behoves you to subscribe consent 
to the sentence condemning you, for being pro- 
nounced in the name of the city, it is pronounced 
by yourself, inasmuch as you are part and parcel 
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of the city. You have an honourable part in it, as 
citizen, and I will convince you that you ought 
to be well content to be strangled by the city’s 
judgment. 

“Know this, the satisfaction of the whole com- 
prehends and embraces the satisfaction of the parts, 
and seeing you are a part—a vile and miserable 
part, yet still a part—of the noble city of Viterbo, 
your condemnation which satisfies the community 
should be no less satisfactory to yourself. 

“ And I will further prove you that you should 
rightly consider death doom agreeable and fitting. 
For there is no other thing so useful and becoming 
as is the law, which is the just measure of things, 
and you ought to be pleased to have received this 
same just and proper measure. In accordance with 
the rules stablished by Cesar Justinian, you have 
got your due. Your condemnation is just, and 
therefore a pleasant and a good thing. But, were it 
unjust and tainted and contaminated with ignorance 
and iniquity (which God forbid), still 1t would be 
incumbent on you to approve the same. 

“For an unjust sentence, when it is pronounced 
in the prescribed forms of law, participates in the 
virtue of the said forms and through them con- 
tinues august, efficacious and of high merit. 
What it contains of wrong is temporary and 
of little consequence, and concerns only the 
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particular instance, whereas the good in it derives 
from the fixity and permanence of the organiza- 
tion of the laws, and therefore is it agreeable to the 
general dictates of justice. Wherefore Papinian 
declares it is better to give false judgment than 
none at all, seeing how men without justice are 
no better than wild beasts in the woods, whereas 
by justice is made manifest their nobleness and 
dignity, as is seen by the example of the Judges 
of the Areopagus, who were held in special honour 
among the Athenians. So, seeing it 1s necessary 
and profitable to give judgment, and that it is 
not possible to do so without fault or mistake, 
it follows that mistake and faultiness are com- 
prised in the excellence of Justice and participate in 
the said excellence. Accordingly, supposing you 
deemed your sentence unfair, you should find 
satisfaction in this unfairness, inasmuch as it is 
united and amalgamated with fairness, just as 
tin and copper are fused together to make bronze, 
which is a precious metal and employed for very 
noble purposes, in the fashion Pliny describes in 
his Histories.” 

The learned Doctor then proceeded to enumerate 
the conveniencies and advantages which flow from 
expiation and wash away sin, as the maids every 
Saturday wash the courtyards of their masters’ 
houses. And he demonstrated to the holy man 
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what a boon it was for him to be condemned to 
death by the august good pleasure of the Common- 
wealth of Viterbo, which had granted him judges 
and a defender. And so soon as the Doctor’s 
eloquence was exhausted and he fell silent, Fra 
Giovanni was fettered once more and led back to 
prison. 


XVI 


THE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD 


weaQW on the morning appointed for 
; & app 





i his hanging, the holy man Giovanni 
was lying sound asleep. And the 
Subtle Doctor came and opened the 
door of his prison cell, and pulling 
him by the sleeve, cried : 

‘Hfo! there, son of woman, awake! The day 
is just unclosing his grey eyes. The lark is sing- 
ing, and the morning mists kissing the mountain 
sides. Clouds glide along the hills, soft and 
sinuous, snow-white with rosy reflexions,—which 
are the flanks and bosoms and loins of immortal 
nymphs, divine daughters of the rivers and the 
sky, maidens of the morn old Oceanus leads forth 
along the heights,—a flock multiform as his waves, 
and who welcome to their cool, fresh arms, on a 
couch of hyacinths and anemones, the gods, 
masters of the world, and the shepherd swains 
loved of goddesses. For there are shepherds 
their mothers bore beautiful and worthy the bed 
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of the nymphs that dwell in the water-springs and 
woodlands. 

“And for myself, who have deeply studied the 
secrets of nature, seeing but now these clouds 
curling wantonly round the bosom of the hill, I 
was filled with mysterious longings at the sight, 
longings I know nothing of but that they spring 
from the region of my loins, and that, like the 
infant Hercules, they showed their strength from 
the very cradle. And these longings were not 
merely after rosy mists and floating clouds; they 
pictured very precisely a wench named Monna 
Libetta I made acquaintance with once in travel- 
ling, at Castro, at an inn where she was serving- 
maid and at the free disposal of the muleteers and 
soldiers frequenting it. 

“But the picture I framed in my mind of 
Monna Libetta, this morning, as I fared along 
the slopes of the hills, was wondrously embeilished 
by the tenderness of recollection and the regrets 
of separation, and she was tricked out with all 
the pretty fancies that, springing from the loins 
as I said, presently send their fragrant fire cours- 
ing through all the body’s soul, transfusing it 
with languishing ardours and pains that are a 
delicious pleasure. 

“For I would have you know, my Giovann, 
that looking at her calmly and coldly, the girl 
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was not greatly different from all the rest of the 
country wenches that, in the plains of Umbria 
and the Roman Marches, go afield to milk the 
cattle. She had dark eyes, slow and sullen, a 
sunburnt face, a big mouth, the bosom heavy, 
the belly tanned and the forepart of the legs, from 
the knee, shaggy with hair. Her laugh was 
ready and rude, in a general way; but in act 
with a lover, her face grew dark and transfigured 
as if with wonder at the presence of a god. "T'was 
this had attached me to her, and I have many a 
time pondered since on the nature of this attach- 
ment, for I am learned and curious to search out 
the reasons of things. 

“And I discovered the force that drew me 
toward this girl Monna Libetta, maid-servant 
at the inn of Castro, was the same that governs 
the stars in heaven and that there is one force 
and one only in the world, which 1s Love. And 
it is likewise Hate, as is shown by the case of 
this same Monna Libetta, who was fiercely 
fondled, and just as fiercely beaten. 

“And I mind me how a groom in the Pope’s 
stables, who was her chief lover, struck her so 
savagely one night in the hay-loft where he was 
bedding with her, that he left her lying there 
for dead. And he rushed crying through the 
streets that the vampires had strangled the girl. 
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These be subjects a man must needs ponder if 
he would gain some notion of true physics and 
natural philosophy.” 

Thus spoke the Subtle Doctor. And the holy 
man Giovanni sitting up on his bedding of dung, 
answered : 

“Nay ! Doctor, is this language meet to address 
to a man that is to be hanged in a very short 
while? Hearing you, I am filled with doubt 
whether your words are the words of a good man 
and a great Theologian, or if they do not rather 
come from an evil dream sent by the Angel of 
Darkness.” 

But the Subtle Doctor made answer : 

“Who talks of being hanged? I tell you, 
Giovanni, I am come hither, at the earliest peep of 
day, to set you free and help you to fly. See! I 
have donned a gaoler’s habit; the prison door 
stands open. Quick! up and away!” 

At this the holy man rose to his feet, and 
answered : 

“Doctor, take heed what you are saying. I 
have made the sacrifice of my life, and I admit 
it has cost me dear to make it. If trusting to 
your word that I am restored to life, I am then 
led to the place of execution, I must needs make a 
second sacrifice more grievous than the first, and 
suffer two deaths instead of one. And I confess 
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to you my desire of martyrdom is vanished away, 
and a longing come upon me to breathe the air 
of day under the branches of the mountain pines.” 

The Subtle Doctor made reply : 

“‘It happens that was just my intent to lead you 
away under the pines rustling in the wind with the 
soft sighing of a flute. We will break our fast 
sitting on the mossy slope overlooking the city. 
Come with me! Why do you tarry?” 

And the holy man said : 

“ Before going hence with you, I would fain 
know clearly who you are. I am fallen from my 
first constancy ; my courage is no better now than 
a straw blown about on the wasted threshing-floor 
of my virtue. But I am left my faith in the Son 
of God, and to save my body, I would ill like to 
lose my soul.” 

“‘ Verily,” cried the Subtle Doctor, “think you 
verily 1 have any desire of your soul! Is it then 
so fair a maid and sweet a lady you are afraid | 
may rob you of it? Nay! keep it, friend ; I could 
make nothing of it.” 

The holy man was scarce assured by what he 
heard, for the other’s words breathed no pious 
odour. But, as he was exceeding eager to be free, 
he asked no more questions, but followed the 
Doctor and passed the wicket of the prison by his 
side. 
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Only when he was without, he inquired : 

“Who are you, you who send dreams to men 
and set prisoners free? You have the beauty of a 
woman and the strength of a man, and I admire 
you, though I cannot love you.” 

And the Subtle Doctor answered : 

* You will love me so soon as I have made you 
suffer. Men cannot love but those who make 
them suffer; and there is no love except in 
pain.” 

And so conversing, they left the city and began 
climbing the mountain paths. And after faring far, 
they saw at the entering in of a wood a red-tiled 
house, before which was a wide terrace overlooking 
the plain, planted with fruit trees and bordered 
with vines. 

So they sat down in the courtyard at the foot 
of a vine trunk; its leaves were gilded by the 
Autumn and from the boughs hung clusters of 
grapes. And a girl brought them milk and honey 
and cakes of maize. 

Presently the Subtle Doctor, stretching out his 
arm, plucked a scarlet-cheeked apple, bit into it and 
gave it to the holy man. And Giovanni ate and 
drank ; and his beard was all white with milk and 
his eyes laughed as he gazed up at the sky, which 
filled them with blue light and joy. And the girl 
smiled. 
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Then the Subtle Doctor said : 

“Look at yonder child ; she is far comelier than 
Monna Libetta.” 

And the holy man, intoxicated with milk and 
honey, and made merry with the light of day, sang 
songs his mother was used to sing when she carried 
him as a babe in her arms. They were songs of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and they spoke of 
love. And as the girl stood listening on the thresh- 
old of the door, the holy man left his seat and 
ran staggering towards her, took her in his arms 
and showered on her cheeks kisses full of milk, 
laughter and joy. 

And the Subtle Doctor having paid the 
reckoning, the two travellers hied them toward 
the plain. 

As they were walking between the silvery 
willows that border the water, the holy man 
said : 

“Tet us sit; for now I am weary.” 

So they sat down beneath a willow, and watched 
the water-flags curling their sword-like leaves 
on the river banks and the bright-coloured flies 
flashing over the surface. But Giovanni's laughter 
was ceased, and his face was sad. 

And the Subtle Doctor asked him: 

‘Why are you so pensive?” 

And Giovanni answered him: 
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“T have felt through you the sweet caress of 
living things, and I am troubled at heart. I have 
tasted the milk and the honey. I have looked 
on the servant-maid standing at the threshold 
and seen that she was comely. And disquietude 
is in my soul and in my flesh. 

“What a long road I have travelled since | 
have known you. Do you remember the grove 
of holm-oaks where I saw you the first time? 
For be sure, I recognize you. 

“You it was visited me in my hermit’s cell 
and stood before me with woman’s eyes spark- 
ling through a transparent veil, while your 
alluring mouth instructed me in the entangle- 
ments of Right and Wrong. Again it was 
you appeared in the meadows clad in a golden 
cope, like an Ambrose or an Augustine. Then 
I knew not the curse of thought; but you set 
me thinking. You put pride like a coal of fire 
on my lips; and I learned to speculate. But as 
yet, in the untrained freshness of my wit and raw 
youthfulness of mind, I felt no doubt. But 
again you came to me, and gave me uncertainty 
to feed on and doubt to drink like wine. So 
comes it, that this day I taste through you the 
entrancing illusion of things, and that the soul 
of woods and streams, of sky and earth, and 
living shapes, penetrates my breast. 
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“And lo! I am a miserable man, because I have 
followed after you, Prince of men!” 

And Giovanni gazed at his companion, who stood 
there beautiful as day and night. And he said to 
him : 

“Through you it is I suffer, and I love you. I 
love you because you are my misery and my pride, 
my joy and my sorrow, the splendour and the 
cruelty of things created, because you are desire 
and speculation, and because you have made me 
like unto yourself. For verily your promise in the 
Garden, in the dawn of this world’s days, was not 
vain, and I have tasted the fruit of the knowledge 
of good and evil, O Satan.” 

Presently Giovanni resumed again. 

“I know, I see, 1 feel, I will, I suffer. And I 
love you for all the ill you have done me. I love 
you, because you have undone me.” 

And, leaning on the Archangel’s shoulder, the 
man wept bitterly. 


THE MYSTIC BLOOD 


TO FELIX JEANTET 
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La Bocca sua non diceva se non Jesu e Caterina, e cosi dicendo 
ricevatti el capo nelle mani mie, fermando Vocchio nella Divina 
Bonta, e dicendo: lo vogtio. . 

(Le lettere di S, Caterina da Siena. 

—xcvii, Gigli ¢ Burlamacchi.)} 
Pores |LIE good town of Sienna was like 
(2) \GWAN| a sick man that seeks vainly for a 
if 4. restful place in his bed, and thinks, 

Ni by turning about and about, to cheat 
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changed the government of the Republic, which 

passed from the Consuls to the Assemblies of the 





his pain. Again and again had she 


Burghers, and, originally entrusted to the Nobles, 
was subsequently exercised by the money-changers, 
drapers, apothecaries, furriers, silk-mercers and all 
such citizens as were concerned with the superior 
arts and crafts. But these worthies having shown 
themselves weak and _ self-seeking, the People 
expelled them in their turn and entrusted the 


1 « F{is mouth spake no word but only Jesus and Caterina, and 
with these words I received his head in my two hands, as he closed 
his eyes in the Divine Goodness, and said: I will...”  (Lesters 
of St. Catherine of Sienna—xcvii, ed. Gight e Burlamacchi.) 
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sovereign power to the petty artisans. In the year 
1368 of the glorious Incarnation of the Son of 
God, the Signory was composed of fourteen 
Magistrates chosen from among the _hosiers, 
butchers, locksmiths, shoemakers, and _ stone- 
masons, who together formed a Great Council 
known as the Mount of the Reformers. They were 
a plebeian band, rough and hard as the bronze 
She-Wolf, emblem of their city, which they loved 
with an affection at once filial and formidable. 
But the People, which had set them up over the 
Commonwealth, had suffered another body to 
continue in existence, though subordinate to them, 
the Twelve to wit, who came from the class of 
Bankers and wealthy Merchants. These men were 
in conspiracy with the Nobles, at the Emperor’s 
instigation, to sell the City to the Pope of Rome. 
The German Kaiser was the life and soul of the 
plot, promising the aid of his landsknechts to 
guarantee success. He was in the utmost haste 
to have the affair ended, hoping with the price 
of the bargain, he might be able to redeem the 
Crown of Charlemagne, pledged for sixteen hun- 
dred florins with the Florentine Bankers. 
Meantime, they of the Reformers’ Mount, who 
formed the Signory, held firm the rod of govern- 
ment and watched heedfully over the safety of the 
Republic. These artisans, officers of a free People, 
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had refused the Emperor, when he came within 
their walls, bread, water, salt and fire; they had 
driven him forth the city groaning and trembling, 
and they now condemned the conspirators to death. 
Guardians of the town founded by Remus long 
ago, they copied the sternness of the first Consuls 
of Rome. But their city, which went clad in silk 
and cloth-of-gold, was ever ready to slip betwixt 
their fingers, like a lascivious, false - hearted 
wanton; and fear and anxiety made them im- 
placable. 

In the year 1370 they discovered that a noble- 
man of Perugia, Ser Niccola Tuldo, had been sent 
by the Pope to stir up the Siennese, in connivance 
with the Kaiser, to deliver up the city to the Holy 
Father. The young Lord in question was in the 
prime of manly beauty, and had learned in the 
company of fair ladies those arts of flattery and 
seductive compliment he now proceeded to prac- 
tise in the Palace of the Salimbeni and the shops 
of the money-changers. And, for all his light 
heart and empty head, he gained over to the 
Pope’s side many burghers and some artisans. 
Informed of his intrigues, the Magistrates of the 
Mount of the Reformers had him brought before 
their august Council, and after questioning him 
underneath the gonfalon of the Republic, which 
shows a Lion rampant for device, they declared 
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him guilty of attempted outrage against the liberties 
of the City. 

He had answered with mere smiling scorn to the 
questions of these cobbler fellows and butchers. 
But when he heard his sentence of death pro- 
nounced, he fell into ecstasy of deep astonishment, 
and was led away to prison as if in a trance. 
No sooner was he locked up in his cell than, 
awaking from his stupor, he began to regret the 
life he was to lose with all the ardour of his young 
blood and impetuous character; visions of all its 
pleasures, arms, women, horses, crowded before 
his eyes, and at the thought he would never enjoy 
the delights more, he was carried away by so 
furious a despair he beat with fists and forehead on 
the walls of his dungeon, and gave vent to such 
wild howls as were audible over all the neighbour- 
hood, even in the burghers’ houses and the 
drapers’ booths. The gaoler coming in to know 
the cause of the uproar, found him covered with 
blood and foaming at the mouth. 

Ser Niccola Tuldo never left off howling with 
rage for three days and three nights. 

The thing was reported to the Mount of the 
Reformers. The members of the most august 
Signory, after despatching their more pressing 
business, examined into the case of the unhappy 
man in the condemned cell. 
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Leone Rancati, brickmaker by trade, said : 

“‘The man must pay with his head for his crime 
against the Commonwealth of Sienna; and none 
can relieve him of this debt, without encroaching 
on the sacred rights of the City our mother. He 
must needs die; but his soul is his Maker’s, and 
it is not meet that through our fault he die in this 
sinful state of madness and despair. Therefore 
should we use all the means within our competence 
to assure his eternal salvation.” 

Matteino Renzano, the baker, a man famed for 
his wisdom, rose in his turn and said: ° 

“Well spoken, Leone Rancati! The case de- 
mands we send to the condemned man Catherine, 
the fuller’s daughter.” 

The advice was approved by all the Signory, 
who resolved to invite Catherine to visit Niccola 
Tuldo in his prison. 

In those days Catherine, daughter of Giacomo 
the fuller, filled all the city of Sienna with the 
perfume of her virtues. She dwelt in a little cell 
in her father’s house and wore the habit of the 
Sisters of Penitence. She carried girt about her 
under her gown of white linen an tron chain, and 
scourged herself an hour long every day. Then, 
showing her arms covered with wounds, she would 
cry, “Behold my pretty red roses!” She culti- 
vated in her chamber lilies and violets, wherewith 
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she wove garlands for the altars of the Virgin and 
the Saints. And all the while she would be sing- 
ing hymns in the vulgar tongue to the praise of 
Jesus and Mary His Mother. In those mournful 
times, when the city of Sienna was a hostel of 
sorrow, and a house of joy to boot, Catherine 
was ever visiting the unhappy prisoners, and tell- 
ing the prostitutes: “ My sisters, how fain would 
1 hide you in the loving wounds of the Saviour !” 
A maiden so pure, fired with so sweet charity, 
could nowhere have budded and blossomed but 
at Sienna, which under all its defilements and amid 
all its crimes, was still the City of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Apprised by the Magistrates, Catherine betook 
herself to the public gaol on the morning of the 
day Ser Niccola Tuldo was to die. She found him 
stretched on the stone floor of the dungeon, bellow- 
ing blasphemies. Raising the white veil the blessed 
St. Dominic himself had come down from Paradise 
to lay upon her brow, she showed the prisoner a 
countenance of heavenly beauty. As he gazed at 
her in wonder, she leant over him to wipe away 
the spume that defiled his mouth. 

Ser Niccola Tuldo, turning on her eyes that still 
retained their savage ferocity, cried out : 

“Begone! I hate you, because you are of 
Sienna, the city that slays me. Oh! Sienna, she- 
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wolf indeed, that with her vile claws tears out the 
throat of a noble gentleman of Perugia! Horrid 
she-wolf! unclean and inhuman hell-hound !” 

But Catherine made answer : 

““Nay! brother, what is a city, what are all the 
cities of the earth, beside the City of God and the 
holy Angels? I am Catherine, and I am come to 
call you to the everlasting nuptials.” 

The sweet voice and beaming face shed a sudden 
peace and radiance over the savage soul of Niccola 
Tuldo. He remembered the days of his innocence, 
and cried like a child. 

The sun, rising above the Apennines, was just 
whitening the prison walls with its earliest rays. 
Catherine said : 

“Look, the dawn! Up, up, my brother, for 
the eternal nuptials! Up, I say!” 

And raising him from the ground, she drew 
him into the Chapel, where Fra Cattaneo con- 
fessed him. 

Ser Niccola Tuldo then listened devoutly to 
the holy Mass and received the body of Our 
Lord. This done, he turned to Catherine and 
said : 

‘“‘Stay with me; do not leave me, and I shall 
be well, and shall die content.” 

The bells began to toll the signal for the 
execution. 
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Then Catherine answered : 

“ Gentle brother, I will wait you at the place of 
Justice.” 

At this, Ser Niccola smiled and said, as if 
ravished with bliss : 

“Joy! joy! the Delight of my soul will wait me 
at the holy place of Justice!” 

Catherine pondered and prayed, finally saying : 

“Gracious Lord, Thou hast indeed wrought in 
him a great enlightenment, seeing he calls holy the 
place of Justice.” 

Ser Niccola went on: 

“Yes! I shall hie me thither, strong in heart 
and rejoicing. I weary, as though I had a thousand, 
years to wait, to be there, where I shall find yo 


once more.” 

“ Farewell till the nuptials, the everlasting nup- 
tials!” Catherine cried again, as she left the 
prison. 

The condemned man was served with a little 
bread and wine, and supplied with a black cloak ; 
then he was led forth along the precipitous streets, 
to the sound of trumpets, between the city guards, 
beneath the banner of the Republic. The ways 
swarmed with curious onlookers, and women lifted 
their little ones in their arms, showing them the 
man doomed to die. 

Meantime Niccola Tuldo was dreaming of 
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Catherine, and his lips, that had so long been 
bitter, opened softly as though to kiss the likeness 
of the blessed maid. 

After climbing for some while the rude brick- 
paved road, the procession reached one of the heights 
dominating the city, and the condemned man saw 
suddenly, with his eyes that were soon to see no 
more, the roofs, domes, cloisters, and towers of 
Sienna, and further away the walls that followed 
the slope of the hills. The sight reminded him of 
his native town, the gay city of Perugia, surrounded 
with its gardens, where springs of kving water 
sing amid the fruits and flowers. He saw once 
more in fancy the terrace that looks over the vale 
of Trasimene, whence the eye drinks in the light 
of day with delight. . 

And the yearning for life tore his heart afresh, 
and he sighed: 

“Oh! city of my fathers! Oh! house of my 
birth |” 

But presently the thought of Catherine re-entered 
his soul, filling it to the brim with gladness and 
sweet peace. 

Finally they arrive in the Market Square, where 
each Saturday the peasant girls of Camiano and 
Granayola display their citrons, grapes, figs, and 
pomegranates, and hail the housewives with merry 
appeals to buy, not unmixed with high-spiced jests. 
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It was there the scaffold was erected ; and there 
Ser Niccola beheld Catherine kneeling in prayer, 
her head resting on the block. 

He climbed the steps with eager joy. At his 
coming, Catherine rose and turned toward him 
with all the look of a bride once more united to 
her spouse ; she insisted on baring his neck with 
her own hands and placing her dear one on the 
block as on a marriage bed. 

Then she knelt down beside him. Thrice he 
repeated in fervent tones, “ Jesus, Catherine !”’— 
after which:the executioner struck with his sword, 
and the maiden caught the severed head within her 
hands. Hereupon all the victim’s blood seemed to 
be suffused in her, and to fill her veins with a flood 
as soft as warm milk; a fragrant odour set her 
nostrils quivering, while before her swooning eyes 
floated the shadows of angels. Filled with wonder 
and joy unspeakable, she fell softly into the depths 
of celestial ecstasy. 

Two women of the third Order of St. Dominic, 
who stood at the foot of the scaffold, seeing her 
stretched there motionless, hastened to raise her 
up and support her in their arms. The holy maid, 
coming to herself, told them: “I have seen the 
heavens opened!” 

One of the women made as though to wash 
away with a sponge the blood that covered St. 
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Catherine’s robe, but she stopped her, crying out 
eagerly : 

‘““No, no! leave the blood, leave it; never rob 
me of my purple and my perfumes!” 
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: Par cest ymage 
T. e done en pleige J hesu-Crist 
Qui tout fist, ainsi est escript: 
Il te pleige tout ton avoir ; 
Ne peuz nulz si bon pleige avoir. 
(Miracles de Notre-Dame par personnages, 
publ. par. G. Paris et U. Robert.) 
Oh y F all the merchants of Venice, Fabio 
DAG ‘J} Mutinelli was the most exact in 
ans Fs keeping his engagements. In all 
Se & cases he showed himself free-handed 
gw and sumptuous in his dealings,— 
eee a a where ladies and churchmen were 
concerned. The elegance and honesty of his 
character were renowned throughout the State, 
and all admired at San Zanipolo an altar of gold 
he had offered to St. Catherine for the love of the 
fair Catherine Manini, wife of the Senator Alesso 
Cornaro. Being very wealthy, he had numérous 
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1«, . . . By this image I take Jesus Christ in pledge for 
you, Him who wrought all men’s salvation, as is writ in Scripture : 
He is pledge against all your fortune; so good a pledge can no 
man have.” (Miracles of Our Lady, as they Fell out to Sundry,— 
G. Paris and U. Robert.) 
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friends, whom he entertained at feasts and helped at 
need from his purse. However, he incurred heavy 
losses in the war against the Genoese and in the 
Naples troubles. It fell out, moreover, that thirty 
of his ships were taken by the Uscoque pirates or 
foundered at sea. The Pope, to whom he had lent 
great sums of money, refused to repay a doit. The 
result of all was, the magnificent Fabio Mutinelli 
was stripped bare in brief space of all his riches. 
After selling his Palace and plate to pay what he 
owed, he found himself left without anything. But 
clever, bold, well practised in affairs and in the 
vigour of his powers, his only thought was to 
make head once more against fortune. He made 
careful calculation and judged that five hundred 
ducats were needful for him to take the sea again 
and attempt fresh enterprises for which he augured 
happy and sure success. He asked the Signor 
Alesso Bontura, who was the richest citizen of the 
Republic, to oblige him by lending him the five 
hundred ducats. But the good Bontura, holding 
that if daring wins great gains, ’tis prudence only 
keeps the same, refused to expose so great a sum 
to the risks of sea and shipwreck. Fabio next 
applied to the Signor Andrea Morosini, whom he 
had benefited in former days in a thousand ways. 
““My dear Fabio,” answered Andrea, “to any 
one else but you 1 would willingly lend this sum. 
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I have no affection for gold, and on this point act 
according to the maxims of Horace the Satirist. 
But your friendship is dear to me, Fabio Mutinelli, 
and I should be running the risk of losing it, if I 
lent you money. For more often than not, the 
commerce of the heart comes to a bad end betwixt 
debtor and creditor. I have known but too many 
instances.” 

So saying, the Signor Andrea kissed the Mer- 
chant with all seeming tenderness, and shut the 
door in his face. 

Next day, Fabio went to see the Lombard and 
Florentine bankers. But not one of them would 
agree to lend him so much as twenty ducats with- 
out security. All day long he hurried from one 
counting-house to another, but was ewerywhere 
met by much the same answer : 

“Signor Fabio, we all know you well for the 
most upright merchant of this city, and it 1s with 
regret we must refuse you what you ask. But the 
morality of trade requires it.” 

That evening, as he was making sadly for home, 
the courtesan Zanetta, who was bathing in the 
canal, hung on to his gondola and gazed amorously 
into his eyes. In the days of his prosperity he 
had had her one night into his Palace and had 
treated her very kindly, for he was of a gay and 
gracious humour. 
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“Sweet Signor Fabio,” she said to him, “I am 
aware of your misfortunes; they are the talk of 
all the town. Hear me; I am not rich, but I have 
some jewels at the bottom of a little coffer. An 
you will accept them of a poor girl that would 
serve you, I shall know God and the Virgin love 


” 


me. 
And it was a true word, that in the prime of 


her youth and fine flower of her beauty, the fair 
Zanetta was poor. Fabio answered her : 

“Kind Zanetta, there is more nobility in the 
hovel where you dwell than in all the Palaces of 
Venice.” 

For three days longer Fabio visited the banks 
and fondacos without discovering any one willing 
to lend hsm money. Everywhere he received an 
unfavourable answer, and listened to speeches that 
always came to this: 

“You did very wrong to sell your plate to pay 
your debts. Money is lent to a man in debt, but 
not to one without furniture and plate.” 

The fifth day he made his way, in despair, as far 
as the Corte delle Galli, which men also call the 
Ghetto, and which is the quarter the Jews inhabit. 

“Who knows,” he kept saying to himself, “if I 
may not get from one of the Circumcised what the 
Christians have denied me ?” 

He proceeded therefore between the Calle San 
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Geremia and the Calle San Girolamo along a 
narrow evil-smelling canal, the entrance of which 
was barred with chains every night, by order of 
the Senate. While hesitating to know which 
Usurer he should first apply to, he remembered to 
have heard speak of an Israelite named Eliezer, 
son of Eliezer Maimonides, who was said to be 
exceedingly rich and of a wondrous subtle spirit. 
Accordingly, inquiring out the house of the Jew 
Eliezer, he stopped his gondola before the door. 
Above the entrance was seen a representation of 
the seven-branched candlestick, which the Jew had 
had carved as a sign of hope, in expectation of the 
promised days when the Temple should rise again 
from its ashes. 

The Merchant now entered a hall lighted by a 
copper lamp with twelve wicks that were burning 
smokily. Eliezer the Jew was there, seated before 
his scales. The windows of the house were 
walled up, because he was an Unbeliever. 

Fabio Mutinelli approached and thus accosted 
him : 

‘“‘Kliezer, over and over again have I called you 
dog and renegade heathen. There have been 
times, when I was younger and in the flush of 
early manhood, I have cast stones and mud at 
folks going along the Canal who wore the round 
patch of yellow sewn on their shoulder, so that 
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I may likely have struck one of your friends or 
perhaps yourself. I tell you this, not to affront 
you, but out of fairness, at the same instant I 
come to ask you to do me a very great service.” 

The Jew lifted his arm, which was as dry and 
gnarled as an ancient vine-stock : 

“Fabio Mutinelli, the Father which is in Heaven 
shall judge us, one and the other. What is the 
service you are come to ask of me?” 

“‘Lend me five hundred ducats for a year.” 

“Men do not lend without security. Doubt- 
less you have learned this from your own people. 
What is the security you offer ?” 

“You must know, Eliezer, I have not a denier 
left, not one gold cup, not one silver goblet. 
Neither thave I a friend left. One and all, they 
have refused to do me the service I ask of you. 
I have nothing in all the world but my honour as 
a merchant and my faith as a Christian. I offer 
you for security the holy Virgin Mary and her 
Divine Son.” 

At this reply, the Jew, bending down his head 
as a man does to ponder and consider, stroked 
his long white beard for a while. Presently he 
looked up and said: 

‘Fabio Mutinelli, take me to see this security 
you offer. For it is meet the lender be put in 
presence of the pledge proposed for his acceptance.” 
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“You are within your rights,” returned the 
Merchant, “rise therefore and come.” 

So saying, he led Eliezer to the Chiesa dell’ 
Orto, near the spot called the Field of the Moors. 
Arrived there and pointing to the figure of the 
Madonna, which stood above the High Altar, the 
brow wreathed with a circlet of precious stones 
and the shoulders covered with a gold-broidered 
mantle, holding in her arms the Child Jesus 
sumptuously adorned like his mother, the Merchant 
said to the Jew: 

‘Yonder is my security.” e 

Eliezer looked with a keen eye and a calculating 
air first at the Christian Merchant, then at the 
Madonna and Child; then presently bowed his 
head in assent and said he would accept the pledge 
offered. He returned with Fabio to his own 
house, and there handed him the five hundred 
ducats, well and truly weighed : 

‘‘The money is yours for a year. If at the end 
of that time, to the day, you have not paid me back 
the sum with interest at the rate fixed by the law 
of Venice and the custom of the Lombards, you 
can picture yourself, Fabio Mutinelli, what I shall 
think of the Christian Merchant and his security.” 

Fabio, without a moment’s loss of time, bought 
ships and loaded up with salt and other sorts of 
merchandise, which he disposed of in the cities of 
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the Adriatic shore to great advantage. Then, 
with a fresh cargo aboard, he set sail for Con- 
stantinople, where he bought carpets, perfumes, 
peacock feathers, ivory and ebony. These goods 
his agents exchanged along the coasts of Dalmatia 
for building timber, which the Venetians had 
contracted for from him in advance. By these 
means, in six months’ time, he had multiplied 
tenfold the amount the Jew had lent him. 

But one day that he was taking his diversion 
with some Greek women, aboard his vessel, which 
lay in the Bosphorus, having put out too far to sea, 
he was captured by pirates and carried prisoner to 
Egypt, though, by rare good fortune, his gold and 
merchandise were in a safe place all the while. 
The pirates sold him to a Saracen lord, who putting 
him in fetters, sent him afield to till the wheat, 
which grows very finely in that country. Fabio 
offered his master to pay a heavy ransom, but the 
Paynim’s daughter, who loved him and was fain to 
bring him to the end she desired, over-persuaded 
her father not to let him go at any price. Reduced 
to the necessity of trusting to himself alone for 
release, he filed his irons with the tools given him 
for tilling the ground, made good his escape to the 
Nile and threw himself into a boat. Casting loose, 
he got to the sea, which was not far off, and when 
on the point of death from thirst and hunger, was 
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rescued by a Spanish vessel bound for Genoa. 
But, after keeping her course a week, the ship was 
caught in a storm which drove her on the coast of 
Dalmatia. In making the shore, she was wrecked 
on a reef. All the crew were drowned except 
Fabio, who reached the beach after much difficulty, 
clinging to a hen-coop. There he lay senseless, 
but was presently succoured by a handsome widow, 
named Loreta, whose house was upon the seashore. 
She had him carried to it, put him to bed in her 
own chamber, watched over him and lavished every 
care for his recovery. 

On coming to himself, he smelt the perfume of 
myrtles and roses, and looking out of window saw 
a garden that descended in successive declivities 
to the sea. Signora Loreta, standing, at his 
bed’s head, took up her viol and began playing 
a tender air. 

Fabio, ravished with gratitude and pleasure, fell 
to kissing the lady’s hands a thousand times over. 
He thanked her earnestly, assuring her he was less 
touched by the saving of his life than by the fact 
of his owing his recovery to the pains of so fair a 
benefactress. ° 

Presently he rose and went to walk with her in 
the garden, and sitting down to rest in a thicket of 
myrtles, he drew the young widow on his knee and 
manifested his gratitude by a thousand caresses. 
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He found her not insensible to his efforts and 
spent some hours by her side drowned in amorous 
delight. But soon he grew pensive, and sud- 
denly asked his hostess what month they were 
in, and what day of the month precisely it 
then was. 

And when she told him, he fell to groaning and 
lamenting sore, finding it lacked but twenty-four 
short hours of a full year since he had received the 
five hundred ducats of Eliezer the Jew. The 
thought of breaking his promise and exposing his 
pledge to the reproaches of the Circumcised was 
intolerable to him. Signora Loreta inquiring the 
reason of his despair, he told her the whole story : 
and being a very pious woman and an ardent 
votress of the Holy Mother of God, she shared 
his chagrin to the full. The difficulty was not to 
procure the five hundred ducats; a Banker in a 
neighbouring town had had such a sum in his hands 
for the last six months at Fabio’s disposition. But 
to travel from the coast of Dalmatia to Venice in 
four-and-twenty hours, with a broken sea and 
contrary winds, was a thing beyond all hope. 

“Tet us have the money ready to begin with,” 
said Fabio. 

And when one of his hostess’s serving-men had 
brought the sum, the noble Merchant ordered a 
vessel to be brought close in to the shore. In her 
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he laid the bags containing the ducats, then went 
to the Signora Loreta’s Oratory in search of an 
image of the Virgin with the Infant Jesus—an 
image of cedar-wood and greatly revered. This 
he set in the little bark, near the rudder, and 
addressed in these words: 

“© Madonna, you are my pledge. Now the Jew 
Eliezer must needs be paid to-morrow; ’tis a 
question of mine honour and of yours, Madonna, 
and of your Son’s good name. What a mortal 
sinner, such as I, cannot do, you will assuredly 
accomplish, unsullied Star of the Sef, you whose 
bosom suckled Him who walked upon the waters. 
Bear this silver to Eliezer the Jew, in the Ghetto 
at Venice, to the end is Circumcised may eves 
say you are a bad surety.” 

And pushing the bark afloat, he doffed his hat 
and cried softly : 

“ Farewell, Madonna! farewell!” 

The vessel sailed out to sea, and long the 
merchant and the widow followed it with their 
eyes. When night began to close in, a furrow 
of light was seen marking her wake over, the 
waters, which were fallen to a dead calm. 

At Venice next morning Eliezer, on opening his 
door, saw a bark in the narrow canal of the Ghetto 
laden with full sacks and manned by a little figure 
of black wood, flashing in the clear morning sun- 
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beams. The vessel stopped before the house 
where the seven-branched candlestick was carved ; 
and the Jew recognized the Virgin Mary with the 
infant Jesus, pledge of the Christian Merchant. 
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HISTORY OF 
DONA MARIA D’AVALOS AND 
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Done Marie d’ Avalos, Pune des belles princesses du pais, mariee 
avec le prince de Venouse, laquelle Sestant enamourachée du 
comte d@’ Andriane, (un des beaux princes du pais aussy, et 
Sestans tous deux concertez ala jouissance ef le mari l’ayant 
descouverte... les fit tous deux massacrer par gens appostez; 
st que le lendemain on trouva ces deux belles moictiez et creatures 
exposces et tendues sur le pave devant la porte de la matson, 
toutes mortes et froides, a la veue de tous les passants, qui 
les larmoyoient et plaignoient de leur misérable estat.» 


(Pierre de Bourdeilles, abbé et 
Seigneur de Brantome, 
Recueil des dames, seconde partie.) 


1«T)ona Maria d’Avalos, one of the fair Princesses of the land, 
and married to the Prince of Venosa, was enamoured of the 
Count d’Andriane, likewise one of the noble Princes of the 
country. So being both of them come together to enjoy their 
passion, and the husband having discovered it ... had the 
twain of them slain by men appointed thereto. In such wise 
that next morning the fair and noble pair, unhappy® beings, 
were seen lying stretched out and exposed to public view on the 
pavement in front of the house door, all dead and cold, in sight 
of all passers-by, who could not but weep and lament over their 
piteous lot,” 
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SS Naples, when the Prince of Venosa, 
A a rich and puissant Lord, was wed 
pg to Dofia Maria, of the illustrious 
| house of Avalos. 

Dawa by horses bedizened with scales, feathers 
or furs, in such wise as to figure forth dragons, 
griffins, lioss, lynxes, panthers and unicorns, 
were twelve cars which did bear through all the 
city an host of naked men and women, gilded all 
over, for to represent the Gods of Olympus, 
come down to Earth to do honour to the Veno- 
sian nuptials. On one of these cars was to be 
seen a young lad with wings treading underfoot 
three old hags of an hideous ugliness. A tablet 
was fixed up above the car to display the meaning 
thereof, to wit: LOVE VANQUISHETH THE 
FATAL SISTERS. Whereby ’twas to be under- 
stood that the new-wedded pair would enjoy 
many a long year of happiness by each other’s 
side. 

But this presage of Love, more strong than the 
Fates, was false withal. Two years after her 
marriage, one day she was gone abroad a-fowling, 
272 
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Dofia Maria d’Avalos saw the Duke d’Andria, 
which was a gallant, handsome and well-knit man, 
and did straight love the same. An honest girl 
and a well-born, heedful of her noble name and 
still in that callow youth when women have not 
gotten boldness yet to match their naughty desires, 
she sent no go-between to the nobleman for to 
make assignation in Church or at her own abode. 
She never told her love, but did bide the time 
when her good star should bring beside her him 
which had grown in the twinkling of an eye more 
dear to her than the day. She hadenot to tarry 
long. For the Duke d’Andria had noted her 
beauty, and went straightway to pay his court to 
the Prince of Venosa. Encountering Dofia Maria 
in the Palace with no other by, he did beseech her 
in right gentle, and withal gallant and masterful 
wise, that very favour she was herself well dis- 
posed and well resolved to grant him. She did 
lead him to her chamber instantly, and did there 
refuse him naught of all he was fain to have of 
her. 

But when he did proffer her his thanks for that 
she had graciously yielded to his desires, she made 
answer : ° 

“ My Lord, the desire was mine own more than 
it was yours. I, it was, was fain we should lie in 
the arms one of the other, as we be now laid, in 
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this bed, to the which I will aye make you dearly 
welcome, as oft as it shall please you to come 
thither.” 

Every time she was able so to do, from that day 
forth Dofia Maria d’Avalos would receive in her 
chamber the Duke d’Andria and this was many a 
time and oft, for the Prince of Venosa went much 
to the chase and would sometimes spend whole 
weeks together diverting him with his friends in 
one of his pleasure houses he had in the country 
parts. 

The whole while that Dofa Maria was abed 
with her lover, her nurse Lucia would stand a- 
watching at the chamber door, telling of her beads 
and trembling sore lest the Prince perchance should 
return heme against all expectation. 

"Twas indeed a nobleman mightily feared by 
reason of his jealous and grim humour. His 
enemies did reproach him for his cunning and 
cruelty, naming him mongrel cur of fox and she- 
wolf, stinking hound, if ever stinking hound was. 
But his friends would commend him, for that he 
kept ever in sure memory whatsoever of right or 
wrong folk did him, and would in no wise suffer 
patiently any injury wrought him or his. 

During the space of three full months which 
were now gone by the lovers had great joy of 
each other and content of their desires without or 
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let or hindrance, when one morning the Nurse 
came to seek Dofia Maria in her chamber, and 
spake thus to her: 

*‘ Listen, my pearl of pearls ; albeit my words 
this day will be neither of flowers nor sugar-plums, 
but of a right serious and fearsome matter. My 
Lord the Prince of Venosa hath heard some ill 
report concerning you and the Duke d’Andria. 

“But now I saw him in the Palace court, as he 
was a-mounting his horse. He was gnawing his 
moustache—a fell sign with him. He was in talk 
with two fellows, which had little of the air about 
them of leading honest lives ; all I heard him tell 
them was, ‘See ye, without being seen!’ Of 
such sort the orders the noble Prince was charging 
them withal. And the worst is, he did stop dead 
whenas he set eyes on me. My own little pearl 
of price, so true as God is in the Holy Sacrament, 
an if the Prince find you with the Lord Duke 
d’Andria, he will kill both the twain of you. You 
will be a dead woman; and ah! me, what will 
become of me?” 

The Nurse spake on in this wise and besought 
her mistress long and sore; but Dofia Maria 
d’Avalos did send her away without deignmg so 
much as one word of answer. 

As it was Springtide she went forth that same 
day a-walking in the country with some ladies of 
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the city. They were following a path bordered 
with thorn-trees all a-bloom, when one of the 
ladies said thus to her: 

“Dogs will sometimes come and stick at tra- 
vellers’ heels, Dofia Maria. Well! look, to-day 
we be dogged by a great black and white hound !” 

And the Princess, turning her head to see, did 
recognize a certain Dominican monk which was 
used to come each day to the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Venosa for to rest in the shade there, and 
in winter-time to warm him in the great kitchen. 

Meanwhile the Nurse, seeing her lady mistress 
paid no heed to her words, ran to warn the Duke 
d’Andria. Moreover the said Duke had reasons 
of his own to fear the sweet secret of his loves had 
been unhappily discovered. The very evening 
afore, finding himself followed by a pair of rufhans 
armed with arquebuses, he had killed one of the 
twain with a sword-thrust, whiles the other had 
taken to his heels. The Duke felt no doubt now 
but these two rascals had been set at him by the 
Prince of Venosa. 

“Lucia,” he said to the Nurse, “I must needs 
shudder at this danger, seeing it doth threaten my 
Lady ‘Maria d’Avalos no less than myself. Tell 
her I will not return again to her chamber, cost 
me what regrets it will, before that the Prince’s 
suspicions be lulled asleep.” 
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These words the Nurse did report the same 
evening to Dofia Maria, which did hearken to 
them. with impatience, biting her lip till the blood 
came. 

Learning that the Prince was at the moment 
abroad, she bade her Nurse go straight to fetch 
the Duke d’Andria, and bring him into her 
chamber; and so soon as he was come spake 
thus to him: 

“My gracious Lord, a day spent apart from 
you is to me the cruellest of torments. I shall 
not fear to die; but I have not the fortitude 
to endure your absence. You should not have 
loved me, if you had not the hardihood to brave 
all for love of me. You should not have loved me 
if there were aught else in all the world you set 
above my love, even mine own honour and mine 
own life. Choose; either you shall see me every 
day as aforetime, or you shall never see me more.” 

He made answer : 

“Well and good then, Lady, and so be it; for, 
indeed, there is no room for ill or evil henceforth 
betwixt us twain! Verily I do love you as you 
would have me love you, even more than your 
own life.” ° 

And that day, which was a Thursday, they did 
tarry a long time, close pressed one against the 
other. Naught of moment fell out ere the 
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Monday of the next week, on the which day the 
Prince did apprise his wife how that he was setting 
forth with a numerous train for Rome, whither he 
was called by the Pope, which was his kinsman. 
And in very deed a score of horses were then 
standing ready saddled and bridled in the Great 
Court. Then did the Prince kiss his wife’s hand, 
as he was used to do on taking leave of her for any 
lengthy absence. Last of all, when he was now 
a-horseback, he did turn his face to her and say : 

“God have you in His keeping, Dofia Maria!” 
and so rode forth with his company behind him. 

Soon as ever she thought her husband’s troop to 
be gotten forth of the walls, the Princess bade her 
Nurse summon the Duke d’Andria to her. The 
old woman besought her to defer a meeting that 
might easily be cause of such sore calamity. 

““ My dove,” she cried, falling on her knees, her 
hands uplifted in supplication, “receive not the 
Duke to-day! All night long I heard the Prince's 
men grinding swords. Yet another thing, my 
flower of flowers, the good brother that cometh 
day by day to our kitchen to seek his dole of 
bread, hath but now overset a salt-cellar of salt 
with the sleeve of his gown. Give your lover a 
little repose, little one. Your pleasure will be all 
the greater to have him again presently, and he 
will love you all the better for the respite.” 
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But Dofia Maria d’Avalos said : 

‘“‘ Nurse, an if he be not here in one quarter of 
an hour, I will send you back home to your 
brethren in the mountains.” 

And when the Duke d’Andria was by her side 
she did welcome him with an exceeding great joy. 

“ My Lord,” cried she, “this will be a good day 
for us, and the night better still. I shall keep you 
till the dawn.” 

And straightway did they exchange betwixt them 
an host of kisses and fond caresses. Presently, 
after doffing their clothes, they gat them to bed, 
and held each the other close embraced so long 
that evening found them yet pressed in each other’s 
arms. Then, for that they were sore hungered, 
Dofia Maria drew forth of her marriage chest 
a pasty, dried conserves, and a flask of wine, the 
which she had been heedful to lay by therein. 

After the twain had eaten and drunk their 
fill, playing the while all sorts of pretty plays, 
the moon rose and did look in so friendly at the 
window that they were fain to wish her welcome. 
So they went forth upon the balcony, and there, 
breathing the freshness and softness of the nipht, 
did watch the fireflies dancing in the dark bashes. 
All were still save only the shrilling of the insects 
in the grass. Then there came a sound of foot- 
steps along the street, and Dofia Maria did 
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recognize the poor monk which was wont to 
haunt the kitchen and the Palace courtyards, 
the same she had encountered one day in the 
flowery path where she was a-walking with two 
ladies—her companions. She shut to the window 
softly, and to bed again with her lover. "T'was 
deep in the night, and they were lying so, kissing 
and murmuring the softest nothings ever were 
inspired by Love, whether at Naples or any other 
spot in all the wide world, when of a sudden 
they caught a noise of steps mounting the stair- 
way and the rattle of arms; at the same time 
they beheld a red glow shining through the chinks 
of the door. And they heard the Nurse’s voice 
shrieking, “Jesu Maria! I am a dead woman.” 
The Duke d’Andria sprang up, leapt upon his 
sword, and cried: 

“Up, Dofia Maria! We must leap forth by 
the window.” 

But, rushing to the balcony and leaning out, 
he saw how the street was guarded and all 
bristling with pikes. 

Thereupon he came back to Dofia Maria, which 
said : 

“?Tis the end of all! But know this, I do not 
regret aught of what I have done, my dear, dear 
Lord!” 

And he made answer : 
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“Well and good then, and so beit !” and did 
haste to don his trunks. 

Cracking and crunching under the mighty blows 
struck by them outside, the door was meantime 
a-trembling, and the panels began to gape. 

He spake again and said : 

“Fain would I know who hath betrayed and 
sold us thus.” 

At the instant he was seeking his shoon, the one 
half of the door gave way, and a troop of men, 
bearing arms and torches, threw themselves igto 
the chamber. The Prince of Venosa yas in their 
midst, shouting: ‘Have at the traitor! Kill! 
Kill!” 

Lustily did three swordsmen attack the Duke, 
but he set him in front of the bed, where was 
Dojfia Maria, and made valiant stand against the 
caitiffs. 

Six men were there in all, led on by the Prince, 
being of his bosom friends every one or his own 
varlets. Albeit blinded by the dazzle of the 
torches, the Duke d’Andria did contrive to parry 
several thrusts, and gave back some shrewd blows 
himself. But catching his foot in the platters 
lying on the floor, with the remains of the pasty 
and conserves, he fell over backward. Finding 
himself on his back, a sword’s point at his throat, 
he did seize the blade in his left hand; the man, 
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snatching it back, cut off three of his fingers, and 
the sword was bent. Then, as the Duke d’Andria 
was heaving forward his shoulders to rise, one of 
the fellows struck him a blow over the head which 
did break in the bones of his skull. At this all 
six did hurl them upon him, and slew him, lunging 
with such savage haste they did wound each other. 

Whenas the thing was done, the Prince of Venosa 
bade them stand quietly aside ; and marching upon 
Dofia Maria, which till now had tarried still beside 
the bed, he drave her before his sword’s point into 
the corner of the chamber where was the marriage 
chest. And there, holding her at bay, he did hiss 
in her face one word: 

““ Puttana!” (Harlot !) 

Shamed by reason of her nakedness, she went to 
drag to her some of the bedclothes, which were 
hanging over the bedside. But he stayed her with 
a thrust of his sword, which did graze her white 
side. 

Then, leaning against the wall, hands and arms 
held up to veil her eyes, she stood waiting. 

The other never left off crying: 

“ Pyttaccia! Puttaccia!” (Whore! Whore !) 

Then, forasmuch as he did yet tarry, and slew 
her not, she was afraid. He saw that she was 
afraid, and said gleefully: 

“You are afraid !” 
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But pointing her finger at the dead body of the 
Duke d’Andria, she made answer: 

“Fool! what think you I can have to fear now?” 

And, to make a seeming of being no more 
terrified, she sought to recall a song-tune she had 
sung many a time as a girl, and began humming 
the same, or rather hissing it, betwixt her teeth. 

The Prince, furious to see how she defied him, 
did now prick her with his point in the belly, crying 
out: 

“Ab! Sporca puttaccia!” (Fie! Filthy tru@ !) 

Exultant, she stayed her singing, an@ said: 

“Sir, ‘tis two years sithence I have been to 
confession.” 

At this word the Prince of Venosa bethought 
him how that, an if she died and were damned, she 
might return by night and drag him down to Hell 
along with her. He asked her: 

“C'Will you not have a Confessor ?” 

She did ponder an instant, then shaking her 
head : 

“°Tis useless. I cannot save my soul. I repent 
me not. I cannot, and I will not, repent. I love 
him! I love him! Let me die in his arms.” 

With a quick movement, she did thrust the 
sword aside, threw her on the bleeding corse of 
the Duke d’Andria, and lay clipping her dead lover 
in her arms. 
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Seeing her so, the Prince of Venosa did lose 
what patience he had kept till then, to the end he 
might not kill her ere he had made her suffer. 
He drave his blade through her body. She cried, 
“ Jesu!” rolled over, sprang to her feet, and after 
a little shudder that shook her every limb, fell to 
the floor dead. 

He struck her several blows more in the belly 
and bosom ; then said to his varlets: 

““Go throw these two pieces of carrion at the 
foot of the Great Staircase, and open wide the 
Palace doors, that men may note my vengeance 
at the same time as the insult done mine honour.” 

He bade strip the lover’s corse bare like the 
other. 

The men did as they were bidden. And all the 
day the bodies of the Duke d’Andria and Doifia 
Maria lay naked at the bottom of the steps. The 
passers-by drew near to see them. And the news 
of the bloody deed being spread about the city, a 
great press of curious onlookers came crowding 
before the Palace. Some said, “Lo! a good deed 
well done!"’ Others, and these the more part, at 
sight of so lamentable a spectacle, were filled with 
ruth. Yet durst they not openly commiserate the 
Prince’s victims, for fear of evil handling by his 
armed dependents, which were set to guard the 
bodies. Young men gazed at the Princess’s corse, 
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for to discover the traces of that beauty which had 
been her undoing, while the little children would 
be expounding one to the other the meaning of 
that they saw. 

Dofia Maria lay stretched on her back. The 
lips were drawn back, displaying the teeth in a 
ghastly smile. Her eyes stood wide open, the 
whites only showing. Six wounds were upon 
her, three in the belly, which was greatly swollen, 
two in the bosom, one in the neck. The last had 
bled profusely, and the dogs kept fawning uf to 
lick it. . 

Towards nightfall, the Prince bade set torches of 
resin, like as on days of festival, in the bronze 
rings fixed in the Palace walls, and eke kindle great 
fires in the Courtyard, to the end all men might 
see the criminals plain. At midnight, a pious 
widow brought coverings and spread the same over 
the dead bodies. But, by the Prince’s command- 
ment, these were incontinent torn away again. 

The Ambassador of Spain informed of the un- 
seemly treatment meted to a lady of the Spanish 
house of Avalos, came in person urgently to 
entreat the Prince of Venosa to stay these | out- 
rages, which did insult the noble memory of the 
Duke de Pescara, uncle to Dofia Maria, and offend 
in their tomb so many great Captains of whose 
blood the said lady was descended. But he with- 
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drew after profiting naught by his intercession ; 
and writ a letter thereanent to his Catholic Majesty. 
The poor bodies were left shamefully exposed as 
before. Toward the latter end of the night, the 
curious having ceased to come any more, the 
guards were withdrawn. 

Then a Dominican monk, which had all the day 
lurked about the great doors, did slip within the 
vestibule by the smoky light of the dying torches, 
crept to the steps where Dofia Maria lay, and 
thrdw himself on her corse. 


BONAPARTE AT SAN MINIATO 


TO ARMAND GENEST 
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Quand, simple citoyen, soldat d’un peuple libre, 
Aux bords de l’Eridan, de I’ Adige et du Tibre, 
Foudroyant tour a tour quelques tyrans pervers, 


Des nations en pleurs, sa main brisait les fers. . . 


(Marie-Joseph Chénier, La Premenade.)} 


Napoleon, apres son expedition de Livougne, se rendant 2 
Florence, coucha & San Miniato chez un vieil abbé Buonaparte.... 
(Meémortal de Satnt-Héléne, par le 


comte de Las Cases, réimpression 
de 1823, 1824, t. Ie", p. 149.)? 


“‘ Je fus sur le sar a San Miniato. Jy avats un vieux 


chanoine de parent... .” 
(Mémorres du docteur F. Antommar- 
chi, sur les dernters moments de 


Napoléon 1825, t. It, p. 155).? 


1 «When, a plain citizen, soldier of a free people, by the 
banks of the Eridanus, the Adige and the Tuber, blasting with 
his lightnings one after another recalcitrant tyrants, his hand brake 
the fetters of the nations that wept... .” 

2 «Napoleon, visiting Florence after his Leghorn expedition, 
lay one night at San Miniato at the house of an old Abbé Buon- 
aparte. .. .” (Memorial of St. Helena, by the Count de L’as Cases— 
reprint of 1823, 1824, Vol. I, p. 149.) 

8 «TI stayed for the night at San Miniato. I had a relative 
living there, an old Canon... .” (Memoirs of Dr. F. Antommarcti 
on the Last Moments of Napoleon, 1825, vol. I, p. 155.) 
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0/7&|FTER occupying Leghorn and clos- 
A Ve | ing that port against the English 
men-of-war, General Bonaparte pro- 
Lar ceeded to Florence to visit the 
a! Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand, 
who alone of all the princes of Europe had honestly 
and honourably fulfilled his engagements with the 
French Republic. In token of esteem and confi- 
dence, he went there without escort, accompanied 
only by the officers of his Staff. Amongst other 
sights he was shown the arms of the Buonapartes 
carved over the gateway of an old house. He was 
already aware that a branch of his family had been 
fruitful and multiplied at Florence in days of yore, 
and that a last descendant of this the ancient race 
was still alive. This was a certain Canon of San 
Miniato, now eighty years of age. In spite of all 
the pressing affairs he had to attend to, he made a 
point of paying him a visit. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was always strongly moved by feelings of natural 
affection. 

On the eve of his departure from Florence, he 
made his way with some of his officers to the hill 
of San Miniato, which crowned with its walls and 
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towers, rises from the plain at half a league’s 
distance from the city. 

Old Canon Buonaparte welcomed with agreeable 
and dignified politeness his young kinsman and the 
French officers who accompanied him—Berthier, 
Junot, Orderly Officer in Chief Chauvet and Lieu- 
tenant Thézard. He regaled them with a supper 
& l'ttalienne, which lacked neither the cranes of 
Peretola nor the little sucking-pig scented with 
aromatic herbs, nor the best vintages of Tuscany, 
Naples and Sicily. Uncompromising Republicans 
as Brutus himself, they drank to France and Free- 
dom. Their host acknowledged the toast; then 
turning to the General whom he had seated on his 
right hand ; 

“ Nephew!” said he, “‘are you not curious to 
examine the genealogical tree painted on the wall 
yonder? You will be gratified to see from it that 
we are descended from the Lombard Cadolingians, 
who from the tenth to the twelfth centuries covered 
themselves with glory by their fidelity to the Ger- 
man Emperors, and from whom sprung, prior to 
the year 1100, the Buonapartes of Treviso and the 
Buonapartes of Florence, the latter stock proving 
by far the more illustrious.” : 

At this the officers began to whisper together 
and laugh. Orderly Officer Chauvet asked Berthier 
behind his hand if the Republican General felt 
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flattered to possess amongst his ancestors a lot of 
slaves serving the Two-headed Eagle, while Lieu- 
tenant Thézard was ready to take his oath the 
General owed his birth to good sans-culottes and 
nobody else. Meanwhile the Canon went on with: 
a long string of boasts concerning the nobility of 
his house and lineage. 

“Know this, nephew,” he finished by saying, 
‘our Florentine ancestors well deserved their name. 
They were ever of the bon parti, and steadfast 
defenders of Mother Church.” 

At these words, which the old fellow had uttered 
in a high, clear voice, the General, who so far had 
been scarcely listening, gathered his wandering wits 
together, and raising his pale, thin face, with its 
classically moulded features, threw a piercing look 
at his interlocutor, which closed his lips instantly. 

“Nay ! uncle,” he cried, “let us have done with 
these follies! the rats of your garret are vety 
welcome to these moth-eaten parchments for me.” 

Then he added in a voice of brass : 

“The only nobility 1 vaunt is in my deeds. It 
dates from the 13th Vendémiaire of Year IV, the 
day I swept the Royalist Sections with cannon-shot 
from the steps of St. Roch. Come, let us drink to 
the Republic! ’Tis the arrow of Evander, which 
falls not to earth again, and is transformed into a 
star |” 
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The officers answered the appeal with a shout 
of enthusiasm. It was a moment when Berthier 
himself felt a Republican’s and a Patriot’s fire. 

Junot exclaimed: ‘Napoleon had no need for 
ancestors ; ‘twas enough for him his soldiers had 
acclaimed him Corporal at the Bridge of Lodi.” 

The wines had the dry smack of gunflint and 
the bouquet of powder, and the company imbibed 
freely. Lieutenant Thézard was soon in a condition 
that rendered him incapable of concealing his 
sentiments. Proud of the wounds and the kisses 
of women he had enjoyed in lavish. abundance in 
this campaign, at once so heroic and so gallant and 
gay, he informed the Canon without more ado, 
that following in the steps of Bonaparte, the French 
were going to march round the world, upsetting 
Thrones and Altars in every land, giving the girls 
bastards and ripping up the bellies of all fanatics. 

athe old Priest only went on smiling, and replied 
he was willing enough to sacrifice to their noble 
rage, not indeed the pretty girls, whom he besought 
them rather to treat cannily, but the Fanatics, the 
chiefest foes, he said, of Holy Church. 

Junot promised him to deal leniently with the 
Nuns ; he could heartily commend some of them, 
having found them to possess tender hearts and the 
whitest of skins. 

Orderly Officer Chauvet maintained we should 
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take account of the influence exercised by the 
cloistered life on the complexion of young women ; 
you see, he was a student of natural philosophy. 

“Between Genoa and Milan,” he went on, “we 
tasted largely of this sort of forbidden fruit. One 
may profess to be without prejudices ; still, a pretty 
bosom does look prettier half hid by the Veil. I 
set no value on religious vows, yet I am free to 
confess I attach a very special value to a fine leg if 
it belongs toa Nun. Strange contradictions of the 
human heart!” 

“Fie! fie |’ put in Berthier; “what pleasure 
can you find in upsetting the wits and troubling the 
senses of these unhappy victims of fanaticism? 
What ! are there no women of condition in Italy, 
to whom you could offer your vows at fétes, under 
the Venetian cloak that favours little intrigues so 
admirably? Is it nothing that Pietra Grua Mariani, 
Madame Lambert, Signora Monti, Signora Gherardi 
of Brescia, are fair and gallant dames ?”’ 

As he ran over the names of these Italian toasts, 
he was thinking of the Princess Visconti. This 
great lady, finding herself unable to enthral 
Bonaparte, had given herself to his Chief of the 
Staff, whom she loved with a fire of wantonness and 
a refined sensuality which left their mark on the 
weak-kneed Berthier for the rest of his days. 

“For my own part,” interrupted Lieutenant 
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Thézard, “1 shall never forget a little water-melon 
seller on the steps of the Duomo, who... .” 

The General rose from his chair with a gesture 
of impatience. A bare three hours was left them 
for sleep, as they were to start at dawn. 

“Never trouble, kinsman, about our sleeping 
accommodation,” he said, addressing the Canon. 
“We are soldiers; a bundle of hay is good 
enough for us.” 

But their excellent host had had beds prepared. 
His house was bare and unornamented, but of 
vast proportions. He conducted, the French 
officers, one after the other, to the rooms assigned 
them, and wished them a good night. 

Left alone in his chamber, Bonaparte threw off 
his coat and sword, and proceeded to scrawl a 
pencil note to Joséphine—twenty illegible lines, 
in which his violent, yet calculating, spirit spoke 
loudly. Then, folding the letter, he abruptly 
drove the woman's image from his mind, as you 
push-to a drawer. He unrolled a plan of Mantua, 
and selected the point on which he should con- 
centrate his fire. 

He was still absorbed in his calculations’when 
he heard a knock at the door. He thought it was 
Berthier; but it proved to be the Canon, who 
came to ask him for a few minutes’ conversation. 


Under his arm he carried two or three parchment- 
U 
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covered portfolios. The General looked at these 
documents with something of a quizzical air. He 
felt certain they contained the genealogy of the 
Buonapartes, and anticipated their leading to a 
never-ending talk. However, he suffered no trace 
of his impatience to appear. 

He was never morose or angry but when he 
deliberately made up his mind to be so. Now 
he had no sort of wish to offend his worthy kins- 
man; on the contrary, he was anxious to make 
himself agreeable to him. Moreover, he was not 
really sorry to learn the nobility of his race, now 
his Jacobin officers were no longer there to laugh 
or take umbrage at the matter. He begged the 
Canon to take a seat, who did so, and, laying his 
registers on the table, said : 

“T made a beginning during supper, nephew, 
of telling you about the Buonapartes of Florence ; 
but I gathered by the look you gave me, it was 
not then the place or time to enlarge on such a 
subject. I broke off therefore, reserving the essen- 
tial part of what I have to say for the present 
moment. I beg of you, kinsman, to hear me with 

oteat attention. 

“The Tuscan branch of our family produced 
some excellent representatives, among whom 
should be named Jacopo di Buonaparte, who 
witnessed the sack of Rome in 1527 and wrote an 
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account of that event, also Niccold, author of a 
Comedy entitled Za Vedova, that was declared the 
work of another Terence. However, it is not of 
these two famous ancestors I now wish to speak, 
but rather of a third, who eclipses them as much in 
glory as the sun outshines the stars. Know then 
that your family counts amongst its members a 
man of saintly life, deemed worthy of Beatification 
and the title of blessed, Fra Bonaventura, disciple 
of the reformed Order of St. Francis, who died in 
1593 in the odour of Sanctity.” P 

The old man bent his head reverently 4s he 
pronounced the name. Then he resumed with a 
fire scarcely to have been expected from one of his 
years and easy character : 

“Fra Bonaventura! Ah, kinsman | ’tis to him, 
to this good Father, you owe the success of your 
arms. He was beside you, doubt it not, when you 
annihilated, as you told us at supper, the enemies 
of your party on the steps of St. Roch. This 
Capuchin Friar has been your helper ’mid the 
smoke of battles. But for him, be assured, you 
would not have been victorious, whether at Monte- 
notte or Millesimo or Lodi. The marks of his 
patronage are too striking and self-evident to be 
ignored, and in your success | plainly discern a 
miracle of the good Fra Bonaventura. But what 
is most important you should know, is this; the 
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holy man had a purpose of his own in view when, 
giving you the advantage even over Beaulieu him- 
self, he led you from victory to victory to this 
antique roof under which you rest to-night with an 
old man’s blessing to keep you. I am here for the 
very purpose of revealing his intentions to you. 
Fra Bonaventura wished you should be informed 
of his merits, that you should hear of his fasts and 
austerities and the whole year’s silence he once 
condemned himself to endure. He would have 
you ‘ouch his hair-shirt and scourge, and his knees 
stiffened so at the altar-steps that he walked bent 
double like the letter Z. For this it was he has 
brought you into Italy, where he was for contriving 
you an opportunity of returning him benefit for 
benefit. For you must know, good kinsman, if 
the Friar has helped you greatly, in your turn, you 
can be of the greatest use to him.” 

With these words, the Canon laid his hards 
on the heavy portfolios that loaded the table, and 
drew a deep breath. 

Bonaparte said nothing, but waited quietly for 
the Canon to go on with his remarks, which 
diverted, him greatly. Never was any one easier 
to amfse than Napoleon. 

After recovering breath, the old man resumed: 

“Why, yes! kinsman, you can be of the 
greatest use to Fra Bonaventura, who in his 
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present situation needs your help. He was beati- 
fied many years ago, but is still waiting his admis- 
sion to the Calendar of Saints. He is thinking 
long, is the good Father Bonaventura. Yet what 
can I, a poor Canon of San Miniato, do for him to 
secure him the honour he has earned? His enrol- 
ment demands an outlay that goes far beyond my 
fortune and even the resources of the Bishopric ! 
Poor Canon! Poor Diocese! Poor Duchy of 
Tuscany! Poor Italy! they are all poor together. 
It is you, kinsman, must ask the Pope to recognize 
Fra Bonaventura’s claim. He will certainly grant 
you so much. His Holiness will never refuse, for 
your sake, to add another Saint to the Calendar. 
Great honour will accrue to yourself and your 
family, and the good Friar will always be 
ready to afford you his patronage. Do you 
not realize the advantages of having a Saint in 
thé family °” 

And the Canon, pointing to the portfolios, 
urged the General to put them in his valise and 
take them with him. Their contents consisted of 
the memorial relating to the Canonization of the 
Blessed Friar Bonaventura, together with docu- 
ments in corroboration of his claim. : 

“Promise me,” he added, “that you will see 
to this matter, the most important that can con- 
cern you.” 
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Bonaparte restrained his strong inclination to 
laugh. 

‘‘] am unfortynately situated,” he objected, “ for 
undertaking a case for Canonization. You are 
aware that the French Republic is taking measures 
to exact compensation from the Court of Rome 
for the murder of her Ambassador Bassville, foully 
assassinated,” 

The Canon protested eagerly : 

“Corpo di Bacco! the Court of Rome will find 
excuges enough; all due compensation will be 
accorded, andsour kinsman will be placed on the 
Calendar, never fear.” 

“The negotiations are far from being concluded 
at present,” replied the Republican General. ‘“ The 
Roman Curia has yet to recognize the civil consti- 
tution of the French clergy and to break up and 
abolish the Inquisition, which is an offence to 
humanity and an unjustifiable encroachment on fhe 
rights of Nations.” 

The old man only smiled and said : 

“‘ Mio caro figliuolo Napoleone, the Pope knows 
perfectly well folk must both give and take. He 
will be reasonable, and yield a point where neces- 
sary. He is for all time, long-suffering and a man 
of peace.” 

Bonaparte pondered deeply awhile, as though 
a series of quite new ideas were taking muster 
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in his powerful brain. Then suddenly breaking 
silence, 

“You do not realize,” he said, ‘‘the spirit of the 
age. We are highly irreligious in France ; impiety 
is deeply rooted in our soil. You do not know 
the progress achieved by the ideas of Montesquieu, 
Raynal and Rousseau. Public worship is abolished ; 
veneration is a thing of the past. You must have 
seen this from the scandalous talk my officers 
indulged in just now at your own table.” 

The good Canon shook his head : Py 

“Ah, yes! those fine young mere they are wild 
fellows enough, dissipated and reckless! It is 
only a passing phase. Ten years more, and they 
will be thinking less of the girls and more of going 
to Mass. The Carnival is a matter of a.few days, 
and even this mad one of your French Revolution 
will not last for long. The Church is eternal.” 

"Napoleon declared bluntly he cared too little 
about Religion himself to meddle in a purely eccle- 
siastical matter like this. 

Thereupon the Canon looked him in the eyes 
and told him : : 

“* My son, I understand men. I can divine your 
nature ; you are no sceptic. Take up this case, 
the Blessed Father Bonaventura’s case. He will 
repay you the services you may render him. For 
myself, 1 am over old to witness the success of 
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this noble enterprise. I must die soon ; but know- 
ing it to be in your hands, I shall die happy. 
Above all, never forget, my kinsman, that all 
power comes of God by the instrumentality of his 
priests.” 

He rose to his feet, raised his arms to bless his 
young kinsman and withdrew. 

Left alone, Bonaparte turned over the leaves of 
the ponderous Memorial by the smoky light of his 
candle, as he pondered over the power of the 
Chufgh, and told himself the Papacy was a more 
enduring institation than ever the Constitution of 
the Year III was likely to be. 

A knock was heard at the door. It was Berthier, 
come to inform the General that all was ready for 
their departure. 


THE END 


THE WORKS OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


% QT bs on been a reproach to England 
SACI that only one volume by ANATOLE 
Bitis a, France has been adequately rendere€l into 
ez, d as English ; yet outside this @ountry he shares 
U ¥| the distinction with Toxsror of being 
Ran Joh gy the greatest and most daring student of 
ve mC! humanity now living. 

4] There have been many difficulties to encounter in 
completing arrangements for a uniform edition, though 
perhaps the chief barrier to publication here has been the 
fact that his writings are not for babes—but for men and 
the mothers of men. Indeed, some of his Eastern romances 
are written with biblical candour. <‘‘I have sought truth 
strenuously,” he tells us, ‘I have met her boldly. I have 
never turned from her even when she wore an unexpected 
aspect.” Still, it is believed that the day has come for 
giving English versions of all his imaginative works, and of 
his monumental study Joan oF Arc, which is undoubtedly 
the most discussed book in the world of letters to-day. 

| Mr. Jon Lane has pleasure in announcing that he 
will commence publication of works by M. Anatole France 
in English, which will be under the general editosship of 
Mr, Freperic CHapMan, with the following volumes : 


I. THe Rep Lity. A Translation by Winifred 
Stephens. 





2. MorHer oF Peart. A Translation by the Editor. 
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3. THE Garpven oF Epicurus. A Translation by 
Alfred Allinson. 


4. THe CRIME oF SyLvEsTRE BonnaRp. A Trans- 
lation-by Lafcadio Hearn. 


q@ During the autumn and next year will appear the 
remaining volumes, including Joan or Arc. All the books 
will be published at SIX SHILLINGS each, with the 
exception of JOAN oF ARC. 

{ The format of the volumes leaves little to be desired. 
The size is Demy 8vo (9 x 53 in.), and they will be printed 
from Caslon type upon a paper light of weight but strong 
in texture, with a cover design, a gilt top, end-papers from 
designs by Aubrey Beardsley, initials by Henry Ospovat. 
In short, these are volumes for the bibliophile as well 
as the lover of fiction, and form perhaps the cheapest library 
edition of copyraght novels ever published, for the price is 
only that of an ordinary novel. 

{| The translation of these books has been entrusted to 
such competent French scholars as Mr. ALFRED ALLINSON, 
Hon. Maurice Barinc, Mr. FREDERIC CHAPMAN, Mr. 
Rosert B. Doucras, Mr. A. W. Evans, Mrs. 
FaRLEY, LaFcADIO HEARN, Mrs. JoHn Lane, Mrs. NEw- 
MARCH, Mr. C. E. Rocue, Miss WiINIFRED STEPHENS, and 
Miss M. P. WILtcocks. 

{ As Anatole Thibault, dit Anatole France, is to most 
English readers merely a name, it will be well to state that 
he was born in 1844 in the picturesque and inspiring 
surroundings of an old bookshop on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, kept by his father, Monsieur Thibault, an authority 
on 18th-century history, from whom the boy caught the 
passion for the principles of the Revolution, while from his 
mother he was learning to love the ascetic ideals chronicled 
in the Lives of the Saints. He was schooled with the lovers 
of old books, missals, and manuscripts; he matriculated on 
the Quais with the old Jewish dealers of curios and objets 
@art; he graduated in the great university of life and ex- 
perience. It will be recognised that all his work is permeated 
by his youthful impressions ; he is, in fact, a virtuoso at large. 

{| He has written about thirty volumes of fiction. His 
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first novel was Jocasta and THe FamisHep Cat (1879). 
THE CRIME OF SyLvEsTRE BoNNARD appeared in 1881, 
and had the distinction of being crowned by the French 
Academy, into which he was received in 1896. 

{| His work is illuminated with stylé, scholarship, and 
psychology; but its outstanding features are the lambent wit, 
the gay mockery, the genial irony with which he touches 
every subject he treats. But the wit is never malicious, the 
mockery never derisive, the irony never barbed. ‘To quote 
from his own GarbEN oF Epicurus, “Irony and Pity are 
both of good counsel; the first with her smiles makes life 
agreeable; the other sanctifies it to us with her tears.) The 
Irony I invoke is no cruel deity. She mocks neithér love 
nor beauty. She is gentle and kindly disposed. Her mirth 
disarms anger, and it is she teaches us to laugh at rogueyand 
fools whom but for her we might be so weak as to hate.” 

“1 Often heshows how divine humanity triumphs over met 
asceticism, and with entire reverence; indeed, he might be) 
described as an ascetic overflowing with humanity, just as he 
has been termed a “‘ pagan, but a pagan constantly haunted 
by the preoccupation of Christ.” He is in turn—like his 
own Choulette in THe Rep Lity—saintly and Rabelaisian, 
yet without incongruity. At all times he is the unrelenting 
foe of superstition and hypocrisy. Of himself he once 
modestly said: ‘‘ You will find in my writings perfect sin- 
cerity (lying demands a talent I do not possess), much indul- 
geace, and some natural affection for the beautiful and good.” 

{| The mere extent of an author’s popularity is perhaps 
a poor argument, yet it is significant that two books by this 
author are in their HUNDRED AND TENTH THOUSAND, and 
numbers of them well into their SEVENTIETH THOUSAND, 
whilst the one which a Frenchman recently described as 
‘‘Monsieur France’s most arid book” is in its Firry-EIGHTH 
THOUSAND. sae 

{| Inasmuch as M. France’s only contribution to an 
English periodical appeared in ‘‘The Yellow Sook,” 
Vol. V, April 1895, together with the first important 
English appreciation of his work from the pen of the Hon. 
Maurice Baring, it is peculiarly appropriate that the English 
edition of his works should be issued from the Bodley Head. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS 
..OF TO-DAY :: 
BY WINIFRED STEPHENS 


WITH A PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE 
Cr. -8yo, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, NET. 


“No boo'x of the spring season will receive a hearticr welcome than Miss 
Winifred ‘,tephens’ ‘French Novelists of To-day.’ It provides what thousands 
of educated readers have long been asking for in vain—a guide to the writings 
of the great living masters of French fiction. It is evident that Miss Stephens 
has Bat hered much of her material in France, and that she has been in contact 
with t te personal as well as the artistic life of the authors described, The 
biographical passages in each chapter add much to our knowledge, and are 
ObDV10U gly compiled from first-hand information, Miss Stephens shows critical 
PoWels of a high order. Her accounts of the chief novels are pleasant reading 
for, {hose already acquainted with the books, while for the beginner they afford 
4 cledt, judicious, comprehensive guide, , . . We cannot praise too highly 
this sparkling and ggacetul book, which should have a place in the library of 
every student of French literature, Its practical value is enhanced by the full 
and careful bibliographies.” —British Weekly. 

“‘ These light chapters will te serviceable in helping the English reader to 
realise the personality and work of the writers they deal with,” —Times. 

“The book may be welcomed as a further sign of the progress of France 
and England towards mutual comprehension. Thanks to its useful biblio- 
graphies, it will serve as an excellent guide to all those who are anxious to 
make themsetves acquainted with what is best in modern French fiction, ... 
The criticism of this book is good, and gains much by its connection with a 
concise biography of the author discussed. . , . The book may be recom- 
mended to all English readers of French fiction.” -—Daily News, 

“A felicitous and graceful little volume, presenting very adequately the 
eight French novelists of to-day who are read, criticised, and sold . . . should 
be read along with recent essays on French writers by Mr. Edmund Gosse.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“, . . These essays form a useful introduction to modern French fiction. 
They are, for the most part, well judged and tersely written.” 

Evening Standard. 

“ Asa guide to modern French fiction and its authors, this book is useful, 
especially in its bibliographies.”—Daily Mail, 

“, . . Miss Winifred Stephens pute her hand to a most welcome and timely 
uaderteking in this book, which will supply English readers with an intelligent 
introduction to the study of leading French novelists. What she says about 
the writers she selects is excellent.”—Daily Graphic. 

“Miss Stephens’ primary object was to indicate what contemporary French 
novels are likely to interest English readers, and on the whole she has suc- 
ceeded : her book will serve a very useful purpose.” 

Manchester Guardian. 
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By FREDERIC CHAPMAN 


A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS: THE 


TRAGEDY OF CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK, QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND. Translated from thé Italian of G. P. 
Clerici1 by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. Withnumerous Illustrations 
reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, &c. Demy 
8vo. Price One Guinea net. 


Guardian,—“‘ There 1s a great deal that 1s new and still more that is in- 
teresting in ‘A Queen of Indiscretions,’ which may fairly be described as the 
joint production of Mr Frederic Chapman and Signor Graziano Cleric: ... 
Mr Chapman’s introduction 1s excellent reading ” 

Scotsman —‘‘Mr Chapman furnishes the Italian work with a long introduction 
not less interesting or instructive than Professor Clerici’s own study, yet 
tending, nevertheless, to support a conviction of the Queen’s innocence.” 

Globe —‘‘Mr. Frederie Chapman has performed admurably his duty as a 
translator.” 

Dasly Telegraph —‘‘ Mr Chapman contributes an uncommonly full and well- 
informed introduction to supplement and explain the Italian original ” 

Morning Post —‘‘ Professor Clerici’s book and Mr Chapman’s introduct#n 
will stand as the most complete inquiry into Caroline’s affairs that hag, yet 
been published ’ 


———————_ qc“ 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF RICH- 


MOND, TWICKENHAM, KEW, PETERSHAM AND 
MORTLAKE. By FREDFRIC CHAPMAN. With Twenty- 
four Full-page Lithographs by Thomas R. Way. Demy 4to. 
Price One Guinea net. 


Studso —‘* Were 1t not that Mr Chapman’s literary contribution 1s so well 
written and full of mnteresting information, we should be tempted®to cut out 
for framiug purposes two o: three of the drawings, but, under existing con- 
ditions, to spoil the book would be little short of sacrilege ”” 

Standard —“‘It isa delightful volume... Mr Chapman’s notes are well 
done and full of interest ”’ 

Dasly Chronicle —‘‘ The booh 1s one thit all lovers of old London and its 
saburbs should possess The historical facts and innumerable as<ociations, 
literary and otherwise, that add so much to the attraction of these old places, 
are carefully and briefly given in the accompanying notes by Mr Frederic 
Chapman ’ 


ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND 


NEAR LONDON. By FREDERIC CHAPMAN. With 
Twenty-four Lithographs by Thomas R. Way. Demy 8vo 
Price One Guinea net. 
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Studso —‘‘ Not the least valuable portion of the book 1s the text by Vr 
Chapman. All available sources of formation secm to have been most gare- 
fully eximined by the writer and he his socondensed his informatiou as to 
make his work eminently readable and instructive.” 

Atheneum.— A word of praise may be given to Mr Chapman’s notes, which 
are adequate and to the point.” 

Manchester Guardsan —“ A great mass of historical material has been pre- 
served, and Mr. Chapman 1s to be commended for the skill and judgment with 
which he has drawn upon it for his notes,’ 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


A MAN OF GENIUS. By M. P. 
WILLcocks. « Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Datly Telegraph.—‘' ‘ Widdicombe ’ was good and ‘ The Wingless Victory’ was 
perhaps better, but in ‘A Man of Genius’ the author has given us something 
that should assure her place in the front rank of our living novelists. It 
should be one of the most popular books of the year,” 

James Douglas tn the Star.—‘'' A Man of Genius’ is even finer than ‘The 
Wingless Victory ’” 

Guardian.—‘‘ There can be no question of the power and originality of Miss 
Willcocks’ Jatest novel. All the parts have been skilfully interwoven; there 1s 
none of that painful isolation of chapters and episodes which 1s characteristic of 
unskilled literary work—the story flows smoothly and inevitably on to its 
appointed close The achievement 1s admurably artistic.” 

Pall Mall Gasette.—‘‘‘ A Man of Genius’ is a surprise no Jess than a pleasure, 
seeing how far she had won already. It 1s not merely that her grasp 1s firmer 
and her insight keener, but she achieves her purpose more clearly and more 
thoroughly than in her previous books.” 
© Standard.—' Miss Willcocks has produced another wonderful novel.” 


€. 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY. A Novel by 


M. P. WILLCOCKS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





The Temes.—‘‘ Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the 
classics, for they are printed in colours that do not fade.” 

The Daly Mas!.—“‘ The Wingless Victory’ stands out as something quite 
outof the common. In its grasp of character and circumstance, in :ts rare 
wisdom, and above all in 1ts unerring instinct into the deep springs o: human 
action, i1t_s a remarkable achievement which entitics its author toa place in 
the first rank of contemporary novelists. This is high praise, but we venture 
to prophesy that 1t will be endorsed by critics and readers alike ”’ 

The Datly Express —‘It 15 a drama of the human heart dignified by its 
deep analytical power, its insight into human nature, its beauty of expression, 
and its convincing and humanly logical advance to an imtensively human 
climax.” 
aoe Standard.—‘' Really a book of remarkable strength and glow nd 

sight.”” 


WIDDICOMBE. A Novel by M. P, 
WILLcocKs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Literary World.—“ A notable achievement . . « hterary charm is to be found 
ira degree by no means common in‘ Widdicombe.’ .. Those who can ap- 
preciate close communings with Nature, skilful dissection of human emotions, 
and word-pain ting by a real artist, wall thank us for drawing their attention to 
thi8 work.” 

Dany Telegraph.—“ Scarcely anything but praise can be given to this forceful 
book, on every page of which thought and observation are scattered lavishly 
.. ibe characters live and move for us... There are real things in the 
book.” 

Evemng Standard.—“ Wonderfully alive, and pulsating with a curious 
fervour... There are some striking studies of women... A fine, rather 
unusual novel.” 


By MRS. JOHN LANE 


THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. By 


Mrs. JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. 6s. Fourth Edition. 


Morning Post.—‘' The authors champagne overflows with witty sayings too 
numerous to cite.” 


Academy.—“ Mrs. Lane may congratulate herself on having that blessed 
sense of humour which is one of the most valuable possessions in life.” 

Pall Mall Gasette.—“‘ Mrs. Lane’s papers on our social manners and foibles 
are the most entertaining, the kindest, and the truest that have been offered 
us fora long time . . . The book shows an airy philosophy that will render it 
of service to the social student,” 


Atheneum.—‘“‘ Mrs. Lane treats each subject with such freshness and 
Originality that the work is a8 entertaining as it is suggestive.’’ 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With 


numerous Illustrations by Albert Sterner, Howard Pyle, and 
George Wharton Edwards. Crown 8vo, 6s. 3 


Times.—‘ Mrs. Lane has succeeded to admiration, &nd chiefly by reason of 
being so much interested in her theme hersclf that she makes no conscious effort 
to please. She just tells her tales with no more artifice than one might use in 
narrative by word of mouth, and she keeps the read&’s interest as keenly alive 
as if he were really listening to an amusing story of what had once actually 
happened, Every one who seeks to be diverted will read ‘Kitwyk’ for its 
obvious qualities of entertaiument.’’ 


Daily Telegraph.— Dip where one will into her sparkling pages, one is certain 
to find entertainment, and the charm is much assisted by the delightful 
illustrations.” 


e 
' World.—'‘‘ Kitwyk’ is destined to be in fiction what an old Dutch master 
ere is in painting—a work at once typical of kind, unique of entity. The 
esign of this charming book is original. <All the people are alive in the not 
wonderful but strangely engrossing story, which is so eomical and pathetic, so 
quaint and ‘racy of the soil,’ so wideins)mpathy, so narrow of stage. All the 
drawings are excellent.’’ 


Standard.—“ Very charming, Admirers will say, not without reason, that 
‘ Kitwyk’ recalls ‘ Cranford.’ ”’ 


PETERKINS: the Story of a Dog. Trans- 


lated from the German of Ossip Schubin by Mrs. JOHN LANE. 
With numerous Drawings by Cottington Taylor. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


Bystander .—“ A delicious story . .. full of genuine humour and character.” 


Datly Telegraph.—" A very pleasing dog... a most moving talf.. . Mrs. 
Lane has done the history of his adventures into charming English ... not 
the least of the book’s attractions are the delightful drawings of Cottington 
Taylor.” 


Saturday Revsew,—‘' Charmingly told . . . Mrs. Lane’s excellent translation 
will, we are sure, have as great a success as its German original, and will delight 
all dog lovers,” 


By ROSA NEWMARCH 


THE LIFE OF PETER ILICH TCHAI- 


KOVSKY (1840-1893), by his brother, Modeste Tchaikovsky, 
Edited and Abridged from the Russian and German Editions by 
RosA NEWMARCH, with numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles, 
and an Introduction by the Editor. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. 


Standard.—‘‘ Mrs Newmarch’s valuable addition to Tchaikovsky literature 
may be unreservedly commended to the attention of student and expert, while 
by her clear style and excellent English the needs of the music lover, to whom 
the colour, the sincere emotion, and strong human element of Tchaikovsky's 
music will make a very strong appeal, are met.” 


Globe.—‘‘ Not only copious biographical matter, but an extraordinarily vivid 
portrait of a highly emotional and sensitive personality.” 


Times.— A most illuminating commentary on Tchaikovsky’s music.” 


World.—‘' One of the most fascinating self-revelations by an artist which has 
ig given to the world. The translation is excellent, and worth reading for 
ts of a sake.”’ 


; te.—‘‘ It is no exaggeration to describe the work as one of 
singular fascination.”’ 


Mr. Ernest Newman to Manchester Guardian.— For the present large and 
handsome volume we have nothing but praise . . . for Mrs. Newmarch’s trans- 
lation no praise can be too high.”’ 


Truth.—‘‘ All music lovers may be heartily recommended to get the book and 
read it for themselves.’’ 


Morning Post —‘‘ This delightful volume is sure to be read with avidity by the 
many admirers of the Ru-~>ian master in this country, who wik doubtless feel 
that they owe a debt of gratitude to the composer's brother for a work of deep 
and abiding ingerest, and to Mrs. Newmarch for the admirable manner in which 
ss ee ae the difficult task of editing and preparing the book for 

nogland.”’ 


POETRY AND PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. 


Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Standard.—“‘ Distinctly a book that should be read . 1: pleasantly written 
and well informed.’’ 


SONGS TO A SINGER AND OTHER 


POEMS. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


& 

Mr. James Douglas in The Throne: ‘‘Mrs. Newmarch, to the casual reader, 
reveals naught. To the attentive listener she whispe s a spiritual tragedy. Her 
temper if rare. She is one of those who see life through the veil of music, and 
music through the veil of life.”’ 


LONDON: JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
New YORK: JOHN LANE COMPANY, 110-114 WEST 32ND ST. 


NOTICE 


Those who possess old letters, documents, corre- 
spondence, MSS., scraps of autoluography, ana also 
miniatures and portraits, relatipg to persons ana 
matters historical, literary, political and social, should 
communicate with Mr. ‘fohn Lane, The Bodley 
Head, Vigo Street, London, W., who will at all 
times be pleased to give his advice and assistance, 


bither as to their preservation or publication. 


LIVING MASTERS OF MUSIC 


An Illustrated Series of Monographs dealing with 
Contemporary Musical Life, and including Repre- 
sentatives of all Branches of the Art. Edited by 
Rosa Ngwmarcn. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net 
each volume. 

HENRY J. WOOD. By Rosa Newmarcu. 

SIR EDWARD ELGAR. By R. J. Bucxcry. 

JOSEPH JOACHIM. By J. A. Futter Marrtianp. 

EDWARD MACDOWELL. By L. Gitman. 

EDVARD GRIEG. By H. T. Fincx. 

‘THEODOR LESCHETIZKY. By A. Hutran, 

GIACOMO PUCCINI, By Waxzxuine Dry. 

ALFRED BRUNEAU, By Artnur Hervey, 

IGNAZ PADEREWSKI. By E. A. BauGnran. 

RICHARD STRAUSS, By A. Katisca. 

CLAUDE DEBU.SY. By Franz Lixgicu. 


STARS OF THE STAGE 


A Series of Illustrated Biographies of the Leading 
AXtors, Actresses, and Dramatists, Edited by J. T. 
Gazin. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net. 


*.* It was Schiller who said: ‘‘ Twine no wreath for the 
actor, since his work is oral and ephemeral.” ‘Stars of the 
Stage” may in some degree remove this reproach. There are 
hundreds of thousands of playgoers, and both editor and publisher 
think tt reasonable to assume that a considerable number of these 
would like to know something about actors, actresses, and 
dramatists, whose work they nightly applaud. Fach volume 
will be carefully illustrated, and as far as text, printing, and 
paper are concerned will be a notable book. Great care has been 
taken im selecting the biographers, who tn most cases have 
already accumulated much appropriate material, 


First Volumes. 
ELLEN TERRY. By Cuaistornzgr St. Joun. 
HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. By Mrs. Grorcre Cran, 
W.S. GILBERT. By Epitrx A. Browne. 
CHAS. WYNDHAM. By Frorence TeiGNmMoutu Suore, 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. By G. K. Cuustzrton. 
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WORKS UPON NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON & THE INVASION OF ENGLAND: 
The Story of the Great Terror, 1797-1805. By H. F. B. 
Whueeter and A. M. Broaptey. With upwards of 100 Full- 
page Illustrations reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
etc.; eight in Colour. Two Volumes. 325. net. 


Outlook.—‘‘ The book is not merely one to be ordered from the ded Aedes should be 
pues kept on an accessible shelf, and constantly studied by all enenagnre who 

ove England.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Messrs. Wheeler and Broadley have pierced in producing a 
work on the threatened invasion of England by Napogron, which treats of the subject 
with a fulness of detail and a completeness of documentary evidence that are 
unexampled.” 

® 


DUMOURIEZ AND THE DEFENCE OF 
ENGLAND AGAINST NAPOLEON. By J. Hotzanp 
Rosz, Litt.D. (Cantab.), Author of “The Life of Napoleon,” 
and A. M. Broap ey, joint-author of ‘* Napoleon and the Invasion 
of England.” [Illustrated with numerous Portraits, Maps, and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. By Oscar 
BrowninG,M.A., Author of “The Boyhood and Youth of De aac 


With numerous Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo (9 x 52 inches). 
125. 6d, net. 


Spectator.—‘* Without doubt Mr. Oscar Browning has produced a book which should have 
its place in any library of Napoleonic literature.” 

Truth.—‘' Mr. Oscar Browning has made not the least, but the most of the romantic 
material at his command for the story of the fall of the greatest figure in history.” 


THE BOYHOOD & YOUTH OF NAPOLEON, 


1769-1793. Some Chapters on the early life of Bonaparte. 
By Oscar Browninc, M.a. With numerous Illustrations, Por- 
traits, etc. Crown 8vo. 55, net. 


Daily News.—'' Mr. Browning has with patience, labour, careful study, and excellent taste 
ie us a very valuable work, which will add materially to the literature on this most 
ascinating of human personalities.” 


Literary World. Oe, Mr. Browning has examined all the available sources of informa- 
tion and carefull weighed his historical evidence. His discriminating treatment has 
resulted in a boo that i is . .. one that arrests attention by the conviction its reasoned 
conclusions carry." 
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THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT (NAPOLEON II.) 


By Epwarp pe Wertuemer. ‘Translated from the German. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. (Second 
Edition.) ; 

Times.—‘‘ A most careful and interesting work which presents the first complete and 
authoritative account of the life of this unfortunate Prince.” 


Westminster Gazette.—‘ This book, admirably produced, reinforced by many additional 
pore is a solid contribution to history and a monument of patient, well-applied 
researc 


NAPOLEON’S CONQUEST OF PRUSSIA, 1806. 
By F. Loraine Petre. With an Introduction by Fie.p- 
Marsuat Ear Ropserts, V.C., K.G., etc. With Maps, Battle 
Plans, Portraits, and 16 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo 
(9 x §# inches). 125. 6d, net. 


Scotsman,—® Neither too concise, nor too diffuse, the book is eminently readable. It is the 
best work in English on a somewhat circumscribed subject.” 


Oxtlook.—‘' Mr. Petre has visited the battlefields and read everything, and his monograph is 
a model of what military higtory, handled with enthusiasm and literary ability, can be.” 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN POLAND, 1806- 


1807. A Military History of Napoleon’s First War with Russia, 
verified from unpublished official documents. By F. Loraine 
Petre. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. New 
Edition. Demy 8vo (9 x §$inches). 125. 6d. net. 


ss and Navy Chronicle.—‘‘ We welcome a second edition of this valuable work. . . 
r. Loraine Petre is an authority on the wars of the great N apoleon, and has brought 
the greatest care and energy into his studies of the subject.” 


NAPOLEON AND THE ARCHDUKE 
CHARLES. A History of the Franco-Austrian Campaign in 
the Valley of the Danube in 1809. By F. Loraine Petre. 
With 8 Lilustrations and 6 sheets of Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo 
(9 x 52 inches). 125. 6d. net. 


RALPH HEATHCOTE. Letters of a Diplomatist 


During the Time of Napoleon, Giving an Account of the Dispute 
between the Emperor and the Elector of Hesse. By Countess 
Guntuer Grosen. With Numerous IJlustrations. Demy 8vo 
(9 x 5} inches). 125. 6d, net. 


*," Ralph Heathcote, the son ofan English father and an Alsatian mother, was for 
some time im the English diplomatic seruce as first secretary to Mr. Brook Taylor, minister 
at the Court of Hesse, and on one occasion found himself very near to making history. 
Napoleon became persuaded that Taylor was implicated ina plot to procure his assassina- 
Kon, and insisted on his dismissal from the Hessian Court. As Taylor refused to be 
dismissed, the incident at one time seemed likely to result to the Elector in the loss of his 
throne. Heathcote came into contact with a number 7. notable people, including the Miss 
Berrys, with whom he assures his mother he is not in love. On the whole, there ts muck 
interesting material for lovers of old letters and journals. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHIES, Etc. 5 
MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CARTRIE. 


A record of the extraordinary events in the life of a French 
Royalist during the war in La Vendée,.and of his flight to South- 
ampton, where he followed the humble occupation of gardener. 
With an introduction by Friéptric Masson, Appendices and Notes 
by Pierre Amép£e Picuor, and other hands, and numerous Ilustra- 
tions, including a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo. 
125. 6d. net. 


Daily ere Me have seldom met with a human document which has interested us so 
much.” 


Atheneum,—' As a record of personal suffering and indomitable perseverance against 
opposing circumstances the narrative of De Cartrie’s escape to the Eastern frontier, 10 
the disguise of a master-gunner, could not easily be surpassed.” 


WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


Chronicles of the Court of Napoleon III. By Fripéaic Lottée. 
With an introduction by RicHarp Wuireinc and 953 full-page 
Illustrations, 3 in Photogravure. Demy Zvo. 215. net. 


Standard.—M. Frédéric Loliée has written a remarkable book, vivid and pitiless in its 
description of the intrigue and dare-devil spirit which flourished unchecked at the French 








Court. ... Mr. Richard Whiteing’s introduction is Qritten with restraint and dignity.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ It is a really fascinating story, or series of stories, set forth in this 
volume... . Here are anecdotes innumerable of the brilliant women of the Second Em- 


pire, so that in reading the book we are not only dazzled by the beauty and gorgeousness 
of everything, but we are entertained by the record of things said and done, and through 
all we are conscious of the coming ‘gloom and doom’ so soon to overtake the Court. 
Few novels possess the fascination of this spirited work, and many readers will hope that 
the author will carry out his proposal of giving us a further geries of memories of the 
“Women of the Second Empire,’” 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE GENESIS OF 
THE SECOND EMPIRE. By F. H. Cueetuam. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo (9 x 5 inches). 165. net. 


MEMOIRS OF MADEMOISELLE DES 
ECHEROLLES. Translated from the French by Marie 
Crotuitpe Batrour. With an Introduction by G. K. Fortescue, 
Portraits, etc. 55, net. 


Liverpool Mercury.—''. . . this absorbing book. . .. The work has a very decided 
one value. The translation is excellent, and quite notable in the preservation of 
idiom.” ® 


JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHERS. Being 


the life and Adventures of Sir Francis Austen, G.c.s., Admiral of 
the Fleet, and Rear-Admiral Charles Austen. By J. H. and E.C. 
Hussacx. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—''. . . May be welcomed as an important addition to Austeniana . . .; 
it is besides valuable for its glimpses of life in the Navy, its illustrations of the feelings 
and sentiments of naval officers during the period that preceded and that which 
followed the great battle of just one century ago, the battle which won so much but 
which cost us—Nelson.” 
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SOME WOMEN LOVING AND LUCKLESS. 
By Tropor pe Wyzewa. ‘Translated from the French by C. H. 
Jerrreson, M.A. With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo 
(9 x 5 inches). 75. 6d, net. 


POETRY AND PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. By 


Rosa Newmarcx. With 6 full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
75. Od. net. 


Standard, —“ Distinctly a book that should be read. . . pleasantly written and well 
informed.” 


THE LIFE OF PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY 


(1840-7893). By his Brother, Mopeste Tcuaixovsxy. Edited 
and abridged from the Russian and German [ditions by Rosa 
NewmarcH. With Numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles and an 
Introduction by the Editor. Demy 8vo. 75. 6¢. net. Second 
edition, r 

The Times.— A most illuminating commentary on Tchaikovsky's music.” 


World.—‘‘ One of the most fascinating self-revelations by an artist which has been given to 
the world. The translation is excellent, and worth reading for its own sake.”’ 


Contemporary Review.—‘' The book's appeal is, of course, primarily to the music-lover ; but 
there is so much of human and literary interest in it, such intimate revelation ‘of a 
singularly interestin£ personality, that many who have never come under the spell of 
the Pathetic Symphony will be strongly attracted by what is virtually the spiritual 
autobiography of its composer. High praise is due to the translator and editor for the 
literary skil] with which she has prepared the English version of this fascinating work . 
There have been few collections of letters published within recent years that give so 
vivid a portrait of the writer as that presented to us in these pages.’ 

« 


COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS: 
The Life of Thomas William Coke, First Earl of Leicester of 
the second creation, containing an account of his Ancestry, 
Surroundings, Public Services, and Private Friendships, and 
including many Unpublished Letters from Noted Men of his day, 
English and American, By A. M. W. Stiruinc. With 20 
Photogravure and upwards of 40 other Illustrations reproduced 
from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, etc. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 


325. net. 
The Times.—" We thank Mr. Stirling for one of the most interesting memoirs of recent 
years.’ 


Daily Telegraph.— A very remarkable literary performance. Mrs. Stirling has achieved 
a resurrection. She has fashioned a picture of a dead and forgotten past and brought 
before our eyes with the vividness of Er eathing existence the life of our enalish ancestors 
of the eighteenth century.” 

Pali Mall Gazette.— A work of no common interest ; in fact, a work which may almost be 
called unique.” 


Evening Standard,—‘'Qne of the most interesting biographies we have read for years.” 
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THE LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACART- 
NEY, K.C.M.G., Commander of Li Hung Chang’s trained 
force in the Taeping Rebellion, founder of the first Chinese 
Arsenal, Secretary to the first Chinese Embassy to Europe. 
Secretary and Councillor to the Chinese Legation in London for 
thirty years. By Demerrivs C. Bourcer, Author of the 
‘History of China,” the “ Life of Gordon,” etc. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. Price 245. net. 


Daily Graphic.— It is safe to say that few readers will be able to put down the book with- 
out feeling the better for having read it... not only full of personal interest, but 
tells us much that we never knew before on some not unimportant details.” 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Barinc-Goutp, m.a., Author of Yorkshire 
Oddities,” etc. With 58 Illustrations. 4Demy 8vo. 215. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘ A fascinating series . . . the whole bogk is rich in human interest. It is 


by personal touches, drawn from traditions and memotfies, that the dead men surrounded 
by the curious panoply of their time, are made to live again in Mr. Baring-Gould’s pages.” 


CORNISH CHARACTERS AND, STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Barinc-Goutp. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 


GLHE HEART OF GAMBETTA. Translated 


from the French of Francis Laur by Viorerre Montacv. 
With an Introduction by Joun Macponatp, Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—\t is Gambetta pouring out his soul to Léonie Leon, the strange, 
passionate, masterful demagogue, who wielded the most persuasive oratory of modern 


times, acknowledging his idol, his inspiration, his Egeria,” 
e 


8 
THE MEMOIRS OF ANN, LADY FANSHAWE. 
Written by Lady Fanshawe. With Extracts from the Correspon- 
dence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. Edited by H. C. Fansoawe. 
With 38 Full-page Illustrations, including four in Photogravure 
and one in Colour. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


*,* This Edition has been printed direct from the original manuscript in the possession 
of the Fanshawe Family, and Mr. H.C. Fanshawe contributes numerous notes which 
form a running commentary on the text. Many famous pictures are reproduced, includ- 
ing paintings by Velazquez and Van Dyck. 


8 A CATALOGUE OF 
THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. 


By ANnaToLe FRANCE. 

A Translation by WintrrEp Stepuens. 
With 8 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 9 x 5} inches, 2 vols. 
Price 25s. net. 





*." Foan of Arc, by her friends accounted a saint, by her enemies a witch, stands out 
the one supreme figure of the French 15th century; that period of storm and stress, that 
time of birth-giving from which proceeded the glories of the Renaissance. Bitter con- 
troversy raged round the Maid in her life-time. Round her story to-day literary 
polemic waxes high; and her life by Anatole France is the most eagerly discussed book 
of the century. That it presents a life-like picture of the time critics of all parties agree. 
Its author has well equipped himself with the best erudition of the last thirty years. To 
the fruits of these researches he has added profound philosophy and true historical 
insight, and ius into consummate literary art he has painted a more vivid picture of 
the French 15% century than has ever yet been presented in any literature. The Maid 
herself Monsteur"France regards not as a skilful general or a wily politician as some 
writers have endeavoured to mke out, but as above all things a saint. It was by her 
purity and innate goodness that she triumphed. “It was net Joan who drove the English 
out of France... And yet the poung saint played the noblest part in the salvation of 
her country. Herswas the par®of sacrifice. She set the example of high courage and 
gave to heroism a new and attractive form. 


THE DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVI. 
Marie-Thérése-Charlotte of France, Duchesse D’Angouléme. 


By G. Lenorre. ; 


With 13 Full-page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 
Price 105. 6d. net. 


*.* AL. G. Lenotre is perhaps the most widely read of a group of ntodern French writers 
who have succeeded in treating history from a point of view at once scientific, dramatic 
and popular. Hehas made the Revolution his particular field of research, and deals not 
only with tke most prominent figures of that period, but with many minor characters 
whose life-stories are guite as thrilling as anything in fiction. The locatities in which 
these dramas werg enacted are vividly brought before us in his works, for no one has 
reconstructed 18th century Paris with more picturesque and accurate detail. ‘The 
Daughter of Louis XVI." is quite equal in interest and literary merit to any of the 
volumes which have preceded tt, not excepting the famous Drama of Varennes. As usual, 
M. Lenotre draws his material largely from contemporary documents, and among the 
most remarkable memotrs reproduced in this book are ‘' The Story of my Visit to the 
Temple” by Harmand dela Meuse, and the artless, but profoundly touching narrative of 
the unhappy orphaned Princess: ‘‘' A manuscript written by Marie Thérése Charlotte 
of France upon the captivity of the Princes and Princesses, her relatives, imprisoned in 
the Temple.” The illustrations are a feature of the volume and include the so-called 
“* telescope" portrait of the Princess, sketched from life by an anonymous artist, stationed 
at a window opposite her prison in the tower of the Temple. 
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HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK: Their Life 
and Work. By W.H. James Weare. With 41 Photogravure 
and 95 Black and White Reproductions. ,Royal 4to. £5 55. net. 


Str Martin Conway's Note. 

Nearly half a century has passed since Mr. W. H. James Weale, then resident at 
Bruges, began that long series of patient investigations into the history of Netherlandish 
art which was destined to earn so rich a harvest. When he began work Memlinc was 
still called Hemling, and was fabled to have arrived at Bruges as a wounded soldier. 
The van Eychs were little more than legendary heroes. Roger Van der Weyden was little 
more than a name. Most of the other great Netherlandish artists were either wholly 
forgotten or named only in connection with paintings with which they had nothing to do. 
Mr. Weale discovered Gerard David, and disentangled his principal works from Mem- 
linc's, with which they were then confused. During a series of years he published in the 
“* Beffroi,” a magazine issued by himself, the many important records from ancient 
archives which threw a flood of light upon the whole origin and development of the early 
Netherlandish school. By universal admission he is hailed all over Europe as the father 
of this study. It is due to him in great measure that the masterpieces of that school, 
which by neglect were in danger of perishing fifty years ago, are now recognised as among 
the most priceless treasures of the Museums of Europe and the United States. Fult- 
ness and accuracy are the characteristics of all Mr. Weale's work. r) 


VINCENZO FOPPA OF BRESCIA, Founper or 


THE Lomparp Scuoor, His Lire anp Worx. By Constance 
Jocetyn Froutxes and Monsicnor Rdbotro Mayjoccui, D.D., 
Rector of the Collegio Borromeo, Pavia. Based on research in the 
Archives of Milan, Pavia, Brescia, and Genoa, and on the study 
of all his known works. With over 100 Illustrations, many in 
Photogravure, and 100 Documents. Royal 4to. 43. 115. 6d. net. 


*.* No complete Life of Vincenzo Foppa has ever been written: an omission which 
seems almost inexplicable in these days of over-production in the matter of bio- 
graphics of painters, and of subjects relating to the art of Italy. The object of the 
agthors of this book has been to present a true picture of the master's life based 
upon the testimony of records in Italian archives; all facts hitherto known relatin, 
to him have been brought together; all statements have been verified; and a great deal of 
new and unpublished material has been added. The authors have unearthed a large 
amount of new material relating to Foppa, one of the most interesting facts brought to 
light being that he lived for twenty-three years longer than was formerly supposed. The 
tllustrations will include several pictures by Foppa hitherto unknown tn the history of art, 
and others which have never before been published, as well as reproductions of every 
existing work by the master at present known. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URRINO. 


Hlustrating the Arms, Art and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 
1630. By James Dennisroun of Dennistoun. A New Edition 
edited by Epwarp Hurron, with upwards of 100 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 3 vols. 425. net. 


*,* For many years this great book has been out of print. although it still remains the 
chief authority upon the Duchy of Urbino from the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Hutton has carefully edited the whole work, leaving the text substantially the same, 
but adding a large number of new notes, comments and references. Wherever possible 
the reader is directed to original sources. Every sort of work has been laid under 
contribution to illustrate the text, and bibliographies have been supplied on many subjects. 
Besides these notes the book acquires a new value on account of the mass of illustrations 
which it now contains, thus adding a pictorial comment to an historical and critical one. 





10 A CATALOGUE OF 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LONG LIFE. By 


Jean Finor. A Translation by Harry Roserts. Demy 8vo. 
(9 x 5¥ inches). 75. 6d. net. 


*,* Tats is a translation of a book which has attained to the position of a classic. It 
has already been translated into almost every language, and has, in France, gone tnto four- 
teen editions tn the course of afew years. The idee is an exhaustive onc, and although 
based on science and philosophy tt ts in no sense abstruse or remote from general interest, 
It deals with life as embodied not only in man and in the animal and vegetable worlds, but 
te all that great world of (as the author holds) misnamed “inanimate” nature as well, 
For M. Finot argues that all things have life and consciousness, and that a solidarity 
exists which brings together all beings and so-called things. He sets himself to work to 
aes es life, in tts philosophic conception,is an elemental force,and durable as nature 

self, 


THE DIARY OF A LADY-IN-WAITING. By 


Lapy Cuartortr Bury. Being the Diary [Illustrative of the 
Times of George the Fourth. Interspersed with original Letters 
from the late Queen Caroline and from various other distinguished 
persons. New edition. Edited, with an Introduction, by A. 
Franc Srevart. With numerous portraits. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 215. Mt. 


*.* This book, which appeared anonymously in 1838, created an enormous sensation, 
and was fiercely criticised by Zhackeray and in the Reviews of the time. There is no 
doubt that it was founded on the diary of Lady Charlotte Bury, daughter of the 5th Duke 
of Argyll, and Lady-in-Warting to the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, when 
Princess of Wales. It deals, therefore, with the curious Court of the latter and with the 
scandals that occurred there, as well as with the strange vagaries of the Princess abroad. 
In this edition names left blank 1m the original have been (where possible) filled up, and 
many notes are given by the Editor to render tt useful to the ever-increasing number of 
readers interested in the later Georgian Period. 


JUNIPER HALL: Rendezvous of certain illus- 
trious Personages during the French Revolution, including Alex- 
ander D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. Compiled by ConsTanee 
Hirt. With numerous Illustrations by Etten G. Hint, and repro- 
ductions from various Contemporary Portraits. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


JANE AUSTEN: Her Homes and Her Friends. 


By Constance Hitt. Numerous Illustrations by E:ren G. Hirt, 
together with Reproductions from Old Portraits,etc. Cr. 8vo. §5.net. 


THE HIOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET. 
Being Ckronicles of the Burney Family. By Constance Hui, 
Author of “ Jane Austen, Her Home, and Her Friends,” “ Juniper 
Hall,” etc. With numerous Illustrations by Exten G. Hixt, and 
reproductions of Contemporary Portraits, etc. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. 


STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN 
SPAIN (Camarera-Mayor). By Constance Hur. With 12 
I}lustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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NEW LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated by ALexanpeR Carty.e, with Notes and 
an Introduction and numerous Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


Pall Mall Gaszette.—‘' To the portrait of the man, Thomas, these letters do really add 
value; we can learn to respect and to like hin the more for the genuine goodness of his 
personality.” 

Morning Leader.—‘' These volumes open the very heart of Carlyle.” 

Literary World.—‘ It is then Carlyle, the nobly filial son, we see in these letters ; Carlyle, 
the generous and affectionate brother, the loyal and warm-hearted friend,. . . and 
above all, Carlyle as the tender and faithful lover of his wife.” 

Daily T. elegraph. —‘ The letters are characteristic enough of the Carlyle we know: very 
picturesaue and entertaining, full of extravagant emphasis, written, as a rule, at fever 

eat, eloquently rabid and emotional.” 








THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE: a Rejoinder to 


“My Relations with Carlyle.” By Sir James Crichton Browne 
and ALEXANDER CartyLtE. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. . 


Glasgow Herald.—'*. . . The book practically accomplishes its task of reinstaffng Carlyle; 
as an attack on Froude it is overwhelming.” 


Public Opinion.—‘* The main object of the book is to prove Mat Froude believed a myth 
and betrayed his trust. That aim has been achieved.” 


® 
NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE 
WELSH CARLYLE. A Collection of hitherto Unpublished 
Letters. Annotated by Tuomas Cartiyte, and Edited by 
ALEXANDER Car LyLk, with an Introduction by Sir James CricHTON 
BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., numerous Illustrations drawn in Litho- 
graphy by T. R. Way, and Photogravure Portraits from hitherto 
unreproduced Originals. In T'wo Volumes. Demy 8vo. 255. net. 


WR tminster Gazette. — Few letters in the language have in such perfection the qualities 
which good letters should possess. Frank, gay, brilliant, indiscreet, immensely clever, 
whimsical, and audacious, they reveal a character which, with whatever alloy of human 
infirmity, must endear itself to any reader of understanding.” 

World.—‘' Throws a deal of new light on the domestic relations of the Sage of Chelsea. 
They also contain the full text of Mrs. Carlyle’s fascinating journal, and her own 
‘humorous and quaintly candid’ narrative of her first love-affair.” 

Daily News.—‘' Every page . . . scintillates with keen thoughts, biting criticisms, flashing 
phrases, and touches of bright comedy.” 


EMILE ZOLA: Noveuist anp RerormE.*® An 
Account of his Life, Work, and Influence. By FE. A. a IZETELLY. 
With numerous illustrations: Portraits, etc. Demy vo, 215. net. 


Morning Post.—' Mr. Ernest Vizetelly has given... avery true insight into the aims, 
character, and life of the novelist.” 

Atheneum.— . Exhaustive and interesting.” 

HAP a es * will stand as the classic biography of Zola.” 

Star.—* This ‘ Life’ of Zola is a very fascinating book.” 

Academy.—'‘It was inevitable that the authoritative life of Emile Zola should be'from the 
pen of KE. A. Vizetelly. No one probably has the same qualifications, and this bulky 
volume of nearly six hindred pages is a worthy tribute to the genius of the master.’ 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor in 7,P.’s Weekly,—‘'It is a story of fascinating interest, and is told 
admirably by Mr. Vizetelly. I can promise any one who takes it up that he will find it 
very difficult to lay it down again.’ 


12 A CATALOGUE OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARTYR KING: being a 


detailed record of the last two years of the Reign of His Most 
Sacred Majesty King Charles the First, 1646~1648-9. Com- 
piled by Aan Fea. With upwards of roo Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations, including relics. Royal 4to. 
1055. net. 


Mr. M. H. Spretmann in The Academy.—‘‘ The volume is a triumph for the printer and 
publisher, and a solid contribution to Carolimian literature.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—'‘ The present sumptuous volume, a storehouse of eloquent associations 
. comes as near to outward perfection as anything we could desire.” 


MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED GENERATION 


1813~-1855. Edited by Mrs. Warrenne Braxe. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


*,.* This work ts compiled from diaries and letters dating from the time of the Regency 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. Lhe value of the work lies in its natural un- 
embellished picture of the Irfe of a cultured and well born family in a foreien environment 
at a period 5° Close to our own that itis far less Jamiliar than periods much more 7 emote. 
There is an atmosphere of Jane Austen s novels about the lives of Admiral Knox and his 
family, and a large number qi well-known contemporaries areintroduced into Mrs. Blake's 
pages. 


CESAR FRANCK: A Study. Translated from the 


French of Vincent d’Indy. And with an Introduction by Rosa 
Newmarcu. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


*,* There is no purer influence in modern music than that of César Franck, for many 
years tgnored in every capacity save that of organist of Sainte-Clotilde, in Paris, but now 
recognised as the legttizmate successor of Bach and Beethoven. His inspiration ‘‘ rooted 
love and faith" has contributed in a remarkable degree to the regeneration of the musical 
art in France and elsewhere. The now famous ‘‘ Schola Cantorum,” founded in Paris 1m 
1896, dy A. Gutimant, Charles Bordes and Vincent dindy, ts the direct outcome of his 
enfiuence. Among the artists who were wn some sort his disciples weve Paul Dukas, 
Chabrier, Gabriel Fauré and the great violinist Ysaye. His pupils include such gifted 
composers as Benoit, Augusta Holmes, Chausson, Ropartz, and d' Indy, This b&k 
written with the devotion of a aisciple and the authority of a master, leaves us with 
avivia and touching impression of the saint-like composer of “‘ The Beatitudes.” 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY: Maurice 
Barres, Réné Bazin, Paul Bourget, Pierre de Coulevain, Anatole 
France, Pierre Loti, Marcel Prévost, and Edouard Rod. Bio- 
graphical, Descriptive, and Critical, By Winirrep STEPHENS. 
With Portraits and Bibliographies. Crown 8vo. 5,5. net. 


*,* The wreter, who has lived much in France,1s thoroughly acquainted with French 
‘fe and unth the principal currents of French thought, The book 1s intended to be a 
guide to Englhh veaders desirous to keep in touch with the best present-day French 
fiction. Spectal attention 1s given to the ecclestastical, social, and intellectual problems 
of contentporary France and their influence upon the works of French novelists of to-day. 


THE KING’S GENERAL IN THE WEST, 
being the Life of Sir Richard Granville, Baronet (1600-1659). 
By Rocer Granvittzt, M.A., Sub-Dean of Exeter Cathedral. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. ros, 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘'A distinctly interesting work; it will be highly appreciated by 
historical students as well as by ordinary readers.” 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT 


STEPHEN Hawker, sometime Vicar of Morwenstow in Cornwall. 
By C. E. Byres. With numerous Illustrations by J. Ley 
Petruysripce and others. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘' . . . As soon as the volume is opened one finds oneself in the presence 
of a real original, a man of ability, genius and eccentricity, of whom one cannot know 
too much... No one will read this fascinating and charmingly produced book without 


thanks to Mr. Byles and a desire to visit—or revisit—Morwenstow.” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By ALexanpErR 


Giccurist. Edited with an Introduction by W.GranHam Ropertson. 
Numerous Reproductions from Blake’s most characteristic and 
remarkable designs. Demy 8vo. 10s.6¢. net. New Edition. 


Birmingham Post.—‘‘Nothing seems at all likely ever to supplant the Gilchrist biography. 
Mr. Swinburne praised it magnificently in his own eloquent essay on Blake, and there 
should be no need now to point out its entire sanity, understanding keennessg of critical 
insight, and masterly literary style. Dealing with one of the most difficult Of subjects, 
it ranks among the finest things of its kind that we possess.” ® 


MEMOIRS OF A ROYAL CHAPLAIN, 1729-63. 


The correspondence of Edmund Pyle, p.p., Domestic Chaplain to 
George II, with Samuel Kerrich, v.p., Var of Dersingham, and 
Rector of Wolferton and West Newton. Edited and Annotated 
by AvzertT Hartshorne. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Truth.— It is undoubtedly the most important book of the kind thay has been published 
in recent years, and is certain to disturb many readers whose minds have not travelled 
with the time.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH: Some Characteristics. 


*By Ricnarp Le Gatuenne. With a Bibliography (much en- 
larged) by Joun Lane. Portrait, etc. Crown 8vo. 5,5.net. Fifth 
Edition. Revised. 


Punch.— All Meredithians must possess ‘George Meredith ; Some Characteristics,’ by 
Richard Le Gallienne. This book is a complete and excellent guide to the novelist and 
the novels, a sort of Meredithian Bradshaw, with pictures of the traffic superintendent 
and the head office at Boxhill. Even Philistines may be won over by the blandishments 
of Mr. Le Gallienne.” 


LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. An’account 
of the Ancestry, Personal Character, and Public Serfices of the 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield. By W.H.Craic, M.A. Numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 125. 6d, net. 


Daily Telegraph.—' Mr. Craig has set out to present him (Lord Chesterfield) as one of the 
striking figures of a formative period in our modern history . . . and has succeeded in 
giving us a very attractive biography of a remarkable man.” 


Times.—* It is the chief point of Mr, Craig’s book to show the sterling qualities which 
Chesterfield was at too much pains in concealing, to reject the perishable trivialities of 
his character, and to exhibit him as a philosophic statesman, not inferior to any of his 
contemporaries, except Walpole at one end of his life, and Chatham at the other.” 


14 A CATALOGUE OF 
A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS. The Tragedy 


of Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of England. From the Italian 
of G. P. Crericr. Translated by Freperic CHarman. With 
numerous I[ustrations reproduced from contemporary Portraits and 
Prints. Demy 8vo. 2145. net. 








The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ It could scarcely be done more thoroughly or, on the whole, in 
better taste than is here displayed by Professor Clerici. Mr, Frederic Chapman himself 
contributes an uncommonly interesting and well-informed introduction.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘' The volume, scholarly and well-informed. . . forms one Jong and 
absorbingly interesting chapter of the chronigue scandaleuse of Court life... reads 
like a romance, except that no romancer would care or dare to pack his pages so closely 
with startling effects and fantastic scenes.” 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SAMUEL 
GRIDLEY HOWE. Edited by his Daughter Lavra E. 
Ricr:arps. With Notes and a Preface by F. B. Sanporn, an 
Intro@iction by Mrs. Joun Lane, and a Portrait. Demy 8vo 
(9 x 5# inches). 26s. net. 


Outlook.—‘' This deeply interesting record of experience. The volume is worthily produced 
and contains a striking portrait of Howe.” 

Daily News.—'‘' Dr. Howe's Book is full of shrewd touches ; it seems to be very much a part 
of the lively, handsome man of the portrait. His writing is striking and vivid ; it is the 
writing of a shrewd, keen observer, intensely interested in the event before him.” 


THE LIFE OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 


Translated from the Italian of an Unknown Fourteenth-Century 
Writer by Vacentina Hawtrey. With an Introductory Note by 
Vernon Lee, and 14 Full-page Reproductions from the Old Masters. 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. + 


Daily News.—‘' Miss Valentina Hawtrey has given a most excellent English version of this 
pleasant work.” 

Academy.—‘' The fourteenth-century fancy plays delightfully around the meagre details of 
the Gospel narrative, and presents the heroine in quite an unconventional light. ... 
In its directness and artistic simplicity and its wealth of homely detail the story reads 
like the work of some Boccaccio of the cloister; and fourteen illustrations taken from 
Italian painters happily illustrate the charming text.” 


MEN AND LETTERS. By Herserr Pau, mp. 


Fourth dition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Datly News.—‘' Mr. Herbert Paul bas done scholars and the reading world in general a high 
service in publishing this collection of his essays.” 

Punch.— His fund of good stories is inexhaustible, and his urbanity never fails. On the 
whole, this book is one of the very best examples of literature on literature and life.” 


ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 


By J. T. Nerriesuip. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d, net. 
(Third Edition.) 
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A LATER PEPYS. The Correspondence of Sir 


Wilham Weller Pepys, Bart., Master in Chancery, 1758-1825, 
with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Montague, Hannah More, 
Willam Franks, Sir James Macdonalgé, Major Rennell, Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, and others. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Auice C. C. Gaussen, With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. In Two Volumes. 32s. net. 


Douc’ as SLADEN 1n the Queen —‘‘ This 1s indisputably a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the eighteenth century It 1s a veritable storehouse of society gossip, the 
art criticism, and the mots of famous people 

Academy and Literature —‘‘ The effect consists in no particular passages, but in the total 
impression, the sense of atmosphere, and the general feeling that we are being introduced 
into the very society 1n which the writer moved 

Darly News —‘ To Miss Alice Gaussen 1s due the credit of sorting out the vast collection of 
correspondence which 1s here presented to the public Her industry 1s indefatigable, 
and her task has been carried out with completeness The notes are full of interesting 
items, the introduction 1s exhaustive, and the collection of illustrations enbances the 
value of the book 

World —‘‘Sir William Pepys s correspondence 1s admirable.’ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, AN EREGY ; 
AND OTHER POEMS, MAINLY,PERSONAL. By 
Ricuarp Lt Gauuenne. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Daly Chronicle —' Few, indeed could be more fit to sing the dirge of that ‘Virgil of 
Prose than the poet whose curtosa_felicitas 1s so close affin to Stevenson s own charm 

Globe — ‘The opening Elegy on R_ L Stevenson includes some tender and touching 
passages, and has throughout the merits of sincerity and clearness 


RUDYARD KIPLING: a Criticism. By RicHarp 


Li Gatuenne. With a Bibliography by Joun*Lane. Crown 
8vo. 35. Od, net. 





Guardian —‘' One of the cleverest pieces of criticism we have come across for a long time 
Scotsman— ‘It shows a keen insight into the essential qualities of literature and analyses 
Mr Kupling s product with the skill of a craftsman the positive and outstanding 


@menits of Mr Kipling s contribution to the literature of his time are marshalled by his 
critic with quite uncommon skill 


POEMS. By Epwarp Cracrorr Lerroy. With a 
Memoir by W. A. Git, and a Reprint of Mr. J. A. Symonps’ 
Critical Essay on ‘Echoes from Theocritus.” Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


The Times —‘‘ the leading features of the sonnets are the writers intense sympath 
with human life in general and with young Ife in particular, his humour, his mugic, and, 
in a word the quality which ‘leaves a melody afloat upon the brain, a sevour on the 
mental palate 

Bookman — The Memoir, by Mr W A Gill 1s a sympathetic sketch of ap earnest and 
lovable character , and the critical estimate, by J Addington Symonds, 1s a charmingly 
written and suggestive essay 


APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. By W. Compron 


Lith. Demy 8vo. 7:5. 6¢ net. 


*.* The book, which ts largely autobiographical, describes the effect of difidence upon 
an indturdual life, and contains, with a consideration of the nature of shyness, a plea for 
a hinder gudgment of the inveterate case 
Daily Ma:l —‘Mr Leith has written a very beautiful book, and perhaps the publisher s 

claim that this will be a new classic 1s not too bold °* 


16 MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHIES, Erc. 


THE TRUE STORY OF OF MY LIFE: an Auto- 


biography by Axice M. Dizi, Novelist, Writer, and Musician. 
Demy 8vo. os, 6d. net. 


BOOKS AND PERSONALITIES: Essays. By 
H. W. Nevinson. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ It is a remarkable thing and probably unique, that a writer of such 
personality as the author of ‘ Between = Acts’ should not only feel, but boldly put 
on paper, his homage and complete subjection to the genius af one | after another of 
these men. He is entirely free from that one common virtue of critics, which is 
superiority to the author criticised.” 





OTIA: Essays. By Armine THomas Kent. Crown 


8vo. 55. net. 


BOOKS AND PLAYS: A Volume of Essays on 


Meredith, Borrow, Ibsen, and others. By Arian Monkuouse. 


Crowfi 8vo. 55, net. 


LIBER AMOKIS ; or, THe New PycMation. 


By Wiruam Haztt. Edited, with an introduction, by RicHarp 
Le Gatunnst. To which is added an exact transcript of the 
original MS., Mrs. Hazlitt’s Diary in Scotland, and Letters never 
before published. Portrait after Berwick, and facsimile Letters. 
400 copies dnly. 4to. 364 pp. Buckram. 21s. net. 


TERRORS OF THE LAW: being the Portraits 


of Three Lawyers—the original Weir of Hermiston, ‘“ Bloody 
Jeffreys,” and ‘Bluidy Advocate Mackenzie.” By Francis 
Wart. With 3 Photogravure Portraits. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Literary World.—‘‘The book is altogether entertaining ; it is brisk, lively, and 
effective. Mr. Watt has already, in his two series of ‘The Law's Lumber oom,’ 
established his place as an essayist in legal lore, and the present book will increase his 
reputation.’ 


CHAMPIONS OF THE FLEET. Captains and 
Men-ef-W ar in the Days that Helped to make the Empire. By 
Epwagp Fraser. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
65. 


THE LONDONS OF THE BRITISH FLEET : 


The Story of Ships bearing the name of Old Renown in Naval 
Annals. By Epwarp Fraser. With 8 Illustrations in colours, 
and 20 in black and white. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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